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CHAPTER I. 


A BRIGHT sunny spring morning after 
a night of rain. Heavy clouds, like a 


dispersed but not beaten army, hung in 
threatening masses on the brows of a 
range of dark, slate-coloured mountains 
that shut in the landscape to the west, 
while the sun climbing the summit of a 


lower range of grass-clothed hills on the 
east made the waters of Lake Corrib 
dance in its light, and turned the rain- 
drenched trees that surrounded Castle 
Daly into a forest of diamonds. The 
house, a solid grey stone, many-win- 
dowed mansion, with a turreted roof, and 
four dilapidated towers ornamenting its 
sides, stood on a slope between two 
grassy hills and fronted the head of the 
lake just where its waters, after narrow- 
ing into a river-like channel through a 
pass in the hills, spread out again into a 
second shimmering sheet of silver where 
emerald slopes and purple heads saw 
themselves reflected. 

The front door stood wide open that 
morning, as it generally did in all but 
the very worst weather, and from the top 
of its high stone steps a wide view was 
commanded. Frowning mountain heads 
and delicate purple distances, soft green 
levels shading into the blue of river and 
lake, the near ground being variegated 
with every gradation of tint, from 
black bog land to bright ferny hollows 
and cultivated fields. Just in front a 
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lawn sloped from the top of the little 
eminence on which the house stood toa 
white road skirting the northern shores 
of the lake, whose windings the eye 
could follow till they were lost among 
the hills. Bold outlines and fair colour- 
ing were to be seen at their very best 
under the radiance of the spring sun- 
shine ; but it was not altogether to enjoy 
them that the different members of the 
Castle Daly household, as they left their 
rooms one by one, passed the door of the 
breakfast parlour where the meal waited 
for them, and sauntered, hatless and 
bonnetless, down the hall steps into the 
rain-drenched garden. 

It was more or less a matter of course 
with them all to spend rather more of 
their time out of doors than in, and if 
there was anything to be done at a fixed 
time, even such a pleasant thing as break- 
fast, an instinct against punctuality gave 
zest to a little preliminary dawdling. 

First, a boy of about sixteen came out 
with a book in his hand, at which he gave 
a careless glance or two before thrusting 
it into his pocket and rushing across 
grass-plot and flower-border to join a 
group of servants who simultaneously 
left their work, in doors and out, at 
the sound of a bugle, and flocked to the 
yard gate to meet the bearer of the 
post-bag, who just then made his appear- 
ance blowing his bugle and driving at 
an astonishing rate up the road in a 
jaunting car. 
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Next a girl, about a year younger, with 
a dark silk handkerchief tied across her 
golden-haired head, tripped down the 
steps and stood for a minute or two 
quite still at the bottom, with hands 
clasped behind her back, and her face 
turned up with an intent, eager, pleased 
look towards the sloping hills at 
whose base the sunny waters of the 
lake glittered. Last, hatless, with his 
hands in the pockets of his loose 
morning coat, appeared the master him- 
self, Squire Daly, “his honour,” as 
the people around universally called 
him. He stooped his head instinctively 
in passing the doorway, as if not quite 
sure that even its high arch left him 
room enough to pass under, and then 
stretching his unusual length of limb 
against the door-post, crossed his arms 
on his breast and looked forth lazily. 
A large, well-made, good-natured giant 
style of man was “his honour,” with a 
sunburnt handsome face on which it was 
difficult to say whether an expression of 
acuteness or of lazy enjoyment predomi- 
mated. His eyes glanced slowly, first 
with an amused twinkle in them to- 
“wards his young son, the centre of a 
group of gesticulating servants, then 
over the landscape, half closing now 
and then, and peering intently as if to 
make out some object in the distance, 
brightening at last with a peculiar lov- 
ing light as they rested on his daughter, 
who kept her motionless position at the 
foot of the steps, too closely wrapt in her 

-own thoughts to be aware of his neigh- 
bourhood. He watched her for a second 
or two and then called out. 

* Hollo! you Ell-woman, what 
uncanny spells are you weaving this 
morning for our undoing? are you sum- 
moning your kindred from the lake 
to help in your incantations? Come, 
leave the Good People, and pay a little 
attention to your father, you undutiful 
Princess of the Golden Locks.” 

The dreamy look vanished, the young 
“girl sprang up the steps, and it was a 
brilliantly happy face, all sparkling with 
dimples and smiles, which received her 
father’s morning kiss. ‘‘ I had no idea 
you were down,” she exclaimed. “ I 
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came out to gather your flower; I can’t 
think how I came to forget it.” 

“T can. Your relations in the lake 
called you, and all the concerns of the 
upper world went clean out of your 
head, as your mother complains they 
usually do, you unpractical, yellow-haired 
O'Flaherty witch !” 

By this time she had drawn him 
down the steps towards a flower border, 
and as she fastened a powdery purple 
auricula in his button-hole she said, 
“ T don’t believe she was a witch—that 
old Castle Hen heroine, only a true 
patriot, whom all Irish fairies were 
bound to work for. You may laugh at 
me as you will, but I shall always be 
glad that you called me after my yellow- 
haired O’Flaherty grandmother, and say 
that I am like her and Cousin Anne.” 

“Let me see, what was the penaliy the 
old witch ancestress earned for herself 
and her descendants to the hundredth 
generation by her uncanny meddling 
with forbidden things—that all the 
gold they were ever to have was to 
be carried on their heads, never any 
in ‘their pockets, was not that it? 
You stand a very good chance of ex- 
emplifying the prophecy in your person, 
madam.” He lifted his daughter’s hair, 
which had fallen down over hershoulders 
as she stooped for the flower, and crum- 
pled it up in his hands. “ Here is a 
quantity of glittering useless stuff ; what 
a pity it can’t be melted down and 
stamped with the Queen’s head ; though 
stay, does not the legend, or at least 
Cousin Anne’s version of it, say some- 
thing about its being useful to bind 
hearts together with ?” 

“Oh, but I don’t think your heart 
and mine want any binding together, do 
they, papa !—and that is all I care for.” 

“ Tell me that three or four years 
hence, and I'll listen toyou. But look, 
Ellen, you certainly were making signs 
to your witch kindred. There is one of 
them waiting to speak to you down at 
the gate.” 

“Qld Goodie Malachy, Murdock’s 
grandmother! What can she want so 
early +” 

Ellen ran to the gate and her father 
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followed, sending his loud voice before 
him as he went. : 

“‘ Goodie, Goodie, didn’t I positively 
forbid you to come here more than twice 
a week, and is the place ever to be free 
of you?” 

The old woman dropped a succession 
of rapid curtseys and raised her hands 
to heaven. 

“ Good luck to me that see and hear 
the master himself this blessed mornin’! 
Shure it was worth while walking every 
weary step of the way to see the sun- 
shine of his face and hear his voice, 
that’s music to ivery poor cratur in 
the country round.” 

“ You'll hear the music to some pur- 
pose, you old humbug, if you don’t do 
as I bid you. What business have you 
here to-day I want to know?” 

“Well then, Mr. Daly, dear, ’twas 
just to save Miss Eileen’s steps I came. 
Is it dainty feet like hers that should 
tramp the soft roads, and, ankle deep 
through the bog, afther all the rain, to 
bring me the trifle of tay and shugar she 
promised me this day.” 

“ But, Goodie, I don’t think I pro- 
mised to bring you any tea and sugar.” 

“ May be ’twas the young jintleman 
thin, spaking to comfort poor Murdock, 
braking his heart, as he was yesterday 
at laving his granny to go to sarvice at 
Ballyowen for the pleasure of the mis- 
tress. ‘It’s me shisther that ’ll look after 
ye, granny,’ says the young jintleman, 
God bless him ! ‘and see that she never 
wants for the grain of tay, and the 
crumb of sugar, nor the drop of whisky 
that’s needful to keep her heart warm 
widin her, left forlorn and lonely in the 
bog by herself.’” : 

“The young gentleman said all that 
to Murdock? You've a fine imagination, 
Goodie, but here he comes to answer for 
himself. Connor!” called Mr. Daly to 
his son, who had left the yard gate and 
was strolling towards the house, “‘ come 
here and confess how many things that 
don’t belong to you, you have been 
generously giving away.” 

“ Nothing, at any rate to you, Goodie 
Malachy,” said the boy. “I've not for- 
given you for sending Murdock away. 


I’ve not had a good day’s fishing since 
he went. What business has he, I 
should like to know, to be running 
errands for a screw of an old grocer in 
Ballyowen when I want him about the 
place ?” 

“‘Truth’s in every word ye spake, 
Mister Connor, dear. I’d not own him 
for a son, let alone a grandson, who'd 
be mane-spirited enough to choose ser- 
vice wid a bit of a shopkeeper whin he 
might be doin’ his duty by the family. 
It’s brakin’ his heart over the slavery of 
it, Murdock is, this minute; but ’twas 
no thought of my own. Shure ye all 
know well enough ’twas the mistress 
herself laid her orders on me. I’m 
tellin’ the bare truth widout a word o’ 
concalemint. ‘Mrs. Malachy,’ says she, 
standin’ on that strait bit o’ gravel walk 
where his honour stan’s now, and look- 
in’ at me out o’ her brown eyes in the 
terrible searchin’ way she has’—shure, 
yer honour, ye know it—‘ Mrs, Malachy,’ 
she says, ‘ye do very wrong to let that 
slip of a boy belonging to ye idle his 
time fishin’ wid Mr. Connor. It’s larn- 
ing an honest trade he should be at his 
age.’ And thin, a week after, what did 
she do but drive up her own self to my 
cabin-door, and ordered me out to spake 
wid her, and tould me straight out how 
she'd settled it all wid the grocer at 
Ballyowen for Murdock to go to him 
and run errants; and it was thin—for 
I'll tell ye the clear truth now, since 
truth’s always fittest to be spoken— 
"twas thin, and wid the mistress her 
own self, that the few words passed 
about the tay and shugar, and the trifle 
of whisky by times to keep up my lonely 
heart, that brought me here this day.” 

“Come, Goodie, that won’t do. You'd 
better have stuck out for Miss Eileen’s 
or Mr. Connor’s generosity; this new 
fiction won’t hold water at all.” 

“Well, anyhow, ’twas to pleasure 
the mistress 1 let the boy go from me; 
and oh, the loneliness of the place 
widout his voice and his smile !—I that 
have had him wid me since his father 
and mother died in one week of the 
faver! What will I do at all widout 
him, yer honour?” 
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“ Nothing but unlimited tay, shugar, 
and whisky will make up for the loss 
—that’s what you mean, I suppose? 
Now listen to me, Goodie. Mrs. Daly 
has put your grandson into the way of 
earning an honest livelihood for his 
own good ; and you had better get rid, 
as quickly as you can, of every sort of 
notion that we are to bribe you into 
being thankful.” 

“For his own good! Yer honour 
says it’s for the boy’s raal good; and 
shure a jintleman like you ought to 
know. Well, then, I'll walk back as I 
came the three miles and a half to my 
lonely bit of a place in the bog wid 
that word of comfort to my heart, 
plased and contint to have had it from 
yer honour’s own lips.” 

“You did not suppose that Mrs. Daly 
had any other motive than the boy’s 
good, you silly old woman ?” 

“ And indeed she’s altogether a sin- 
sible lady, wid ways of her own beyant 
such as me to comprehend at all; but 
it’s the word from yer honour I go by. 
Now I’ve got it, I’ll go home contint.” 

“But I may give her the ‘tay and 
shugar,’ mayn’t I, papa?” said Ellen. 
“T don’t exactly remember promising— 
but ——” 

“Take care, take care; the tay and 
shugar have provoked efforts of imagi- 
nation enough already. Give her what 
you please. If my recollection of Mur- 
dock serves me right, much of any- 
thing won’t be requisite to compensate 
for the loss of his society.” 

“T don’t agree to that,” said Connor. 
“T wish my mother had fixed on any- 
one else to turn into a grocer. He was 
the sharpest gossoon about the place, 
and I can’t get on without him. Look 
here, Mrs. Malachy, when you see Mur- 
dock, tell him there’s something he can 
do for me at Ballyowen. I’ve heard 
that there are two or three swan’s nests 
among the reeds in the creek of the river 
just above the town. I wish he could 
manage to get me an egg or two, and 
bring them up here the first time he 
gets a chance; and we’ll have some fun 
together yet, in spite of all the shop- 
keepers in Ballyowen.” 
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“That was not a particularly wise 
message, Connor,” said Mr. Daly to his 
son, as they strolled up to the house 
together. “Your mother settled this 
boy at Ballyowen to keep him out of 
your way, I strongly suspect. You'll 
only bring him to grief if you tempt 
him from his work.” 

‘It’s a horrid bore. If ever I take 
to any one of the boys in particular, my 
mother never rests till he’s sent away. 
It all comes from Pelham’s having 
sneered about my ragged regiment, 
when he was at home last. He never 
knows what it is to want companions ; 
he has friends enough all the year 
round at Eton.” 

“Ah, you ought to have friends. 
You ought to have been at school 
years ago. Your mother is right there. 
We'll banish no more bare-legged gos- 
soons for your sins, but send you out of 
the way yourself, sir!” 

“I'd be glad enough to be doing 
something, only it need not be to an 
English school you send me. I would 
not like to come back such a prig as 
Pelham.” 

“Easy now. There’s your mother 
beckoning to us to come in to break- 
fast. I wonder how long we have kept 
her waiting.” 

Mrs. Daly was already seated at the 
breakfast-table when her husband and 
children entered the room, and, as they 
approached her, she turned up a fuir, 
thin, delicately-tinted cheek to receive 
the greeting kiss that each bestowed. 

“I should not have called you in,” 
she said quietly, addressing her hus- 
band, “but it is Tuesday—the day 
when I always expect a letter from 
Pelham—and the bag has been here 
half an hour. Won't you unlock it at 
once ?” 

“T think I'll fortify myself with a 
eup of coffee first. There’s no saying 
that there mayn’t be missives in that 
bag for me that even Pelham’s effusions 
won’t sweeten.” 

He carried the letter-bag off to his 
end of the table with rather a pro- 
voking smile; and an absolute quiet- 
ness settled on Mrs. Daly’s face—not 
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vexation or disappointment—only a 
sort of stillness that seemed to put out, 
as with an extinguisher, the glow of 
soft colour that had risen to her cheek 
as she spoke, and to turn her brown 
eyes into cold shining stones. 

He sat watching her as she occupied 
herself silently with the business of 
the breakfast-table, her thin, jewelled 
fingers moving here and there among 
the cups with quick, precise motions ; 
and as he watched, the same tender 
expression with which he had regarded 
Ellen stole into his face. 

It was that dainty reserved grace, 
those still patient looks on the fair 
face, that had won his heart years ago, 
when he first left his rollicking Irish 
home, and became aware of some of 
its defects by the contrast afforded by 
the habits of the well-ordered English 
family among whom he met her. 

She, with her considerate wise ways 
and gentle temper, was surely the 
remedy he wanted for the evils he saw 
and did not know how to combat; and 
if he feit a chill fall on him after he 
had won her calm acknowledgment of 
preference, he comforted himself with 
visions of a magical awakening into full 
responsive love and bright enjoyment 
ef life that would be effected by her 
transportation into the warm, bright, 
loving atmosphere he meant to take 
her to. He had not quite done with 
dreams and visions about her yet, 
though to other people it was evident 
enough that several years of weak 
health and weary contention against 
disorders she could neither tolerate nor 
effectually control, had not tended to 
make a naturally plaintive temper less 
sad, or to reconcile an over-anxious 
heart to surroundings of gaiety that 
were a perpetual jar on its forebodings. 

“Come, Eleanor, will you say some- 
thing pleasant to me if I give you your 
letter at once?” 

She would not let the corners of her 
mouth relax into the least glimmer of a 
smile as she answered— 

“T really want it very much ; that is 
all.” 

“Well, here it is, then, and may it 
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reward you. Here’s something too for 
you, Miss Eileen—a scrawl] from Cousin 
Anne ; that illegant home-made enve- 
lope, with the stamp upside down, can 
have come from no other place than 
‘Good People’s Hollow and the queen 
of O'Flaherty witches’ herself; and 
now”—crumpling up the remaining 
contents of the bag in his hand and 
making a grimace at it—“shall I put 
myself on the rack for three-quarters of 
an hour for no manner of use, or shall 
I toss these rascais at once into the fire 
without giving them leave to cudgel 
my brains?” He made a motion as if 
to throw the papers on the fire, casting 
at the same time a comical look towards 
his wife, as if he expected her to inter- 
fere to prevent it. She was too much 
absorbed in her letter to heed him. It 
was Ellen who stole behind his chair and 
laid two detaining hands on his arms. 

“Papa, I wish you would let me 
help you with your business letters. I 
could write for you sometimes when 
you don’t like the trouble, and then 
people would not get angry by being 
kept waiting.” 

“ Fine business it would be that you 
and I concocted together.” 

“T daresay it would be fine. Cousin 
Anne used to help her father in his 
business. We should be like them.” 

“No doubt we should; if we ever 
do set up in business together, it will 
be in Good People’s Hollow fashion ! 
Fine O'Flaherty schemes for weaving 
silk out of thistle-down, and making 
straw hats from wood shavings, you 
would drag me into! But don’t raise 
your hopes ; your mother will never let 
you get astride a broomstick and chase 
Will-o’-the-wisps with you dear god- 
mother. Does she send you any news 
of herself in that crazy-looking billet 
you have in your hand?” 

“Tt is only to tell me that she has 
quite finished her model of the three- 
wheeled car that cannot possibly be 
overturned on the bad roads between 
the Hollow and Ballyowen, and that 
old Brian Lynche has undertaken to 
build one. It is to be ready before the 
next great Ballyowen Fair day, and she 
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will be able to drive into the town and 
keep her own boys in order. ‘There 
has been nothing but faction-fights and 
rows at Ballyowen on fair days, lately,’ 
she says, just because she has not been 
able to look after her own people.” 

“Would not you like to be there to 
look after them, too, perched at Cousin 
Anne’s side on this new Venus’s car, 
and drawing a tribe of ragged followers 
after you safe out of the way of faction 
fights and whisky? We will have 
Pelham and your uncle Charles over 
from England to see the triumphal pro- 
cession if that three-wheeled car ever 
gets built. Eh, mamma?” 

The father and daughter had been so 
engrossed in their banter of each other, 
that they had not till now observed a 
change of expression that had come over 
Mrs. Daly’s face as she finished her 
letter. 

The sheet had fallen from her hands 
to the ground, and she was leaning back 
in her chair with her fingers tightly 
locked together as if she were struggling 
for composure. 

Mr. Daly sprang from his seat, and 


was in a minute kneeling by her side. 
““My love, what has happened ?— 


what have you heard? Something 
wrong with Pelham?—an accident to 
Pelham? Speak, you frighten me out 
of my senses!” And indeed his ruddy 
face became almost as pale as his wife’s, 
as he watched the effort she made to 
command her voice to answer. 

“T have done wrong to frighten you ; 
you will think nothing of the news—it 
came suddenly on me at the end of the 
letter. Pelham has been ill ; there has 
been a fever in the school, and he has 
taken it. My brother Charles went to 
Eton to see him—it is he who writes 
the news; he thinks that in a day or 
two he will be well enough to travel, 
and had better leave the infected air, 
but he does not want to take him to 
Pelham Court for fear of carrying in- 
fection to his own children; and he is 
doubtful what we should like to do 
about having him here. Dermot, I 
must be with Pelham.” 

‘Of course you must, and so must I, 
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Don’t forget that he is my eldest son as 
well as yours. Of course he comes to 
us when he is ill—the Pelhams have 
not made him so altogether one of them- 
selves but that this is his home when 
he wants one.” 

“But the other children—Ellen and 
Connor?” 

“They must take their chance, or 
they can go to Happy-go-lucky Lodge, 
unless you think a fortnight of unmiti- 
gated O’Flaherty worse than the chance 
of fever.” 

“ And, dear mamma, there would be 
no danger for us,” cried Ellen. ‘* Why 
there is always fever, more or less, down 
in the village; and Connor and I go 
in and out of the cabins every day, you 
know.” 

“Pelham would have been as fever- 
proof if you had let him live at home. 
Castle Daly has some advantages, you 
see. Well, Eleanor, it will be some- 
thing to cheer you up, and put the rest 
of us on our good behaviour, to have 
Pelham at home for the rest of the sum- 
mer. I'll scribble off a line to Charles 
without loss of time, and gallop off with 
the letter to catch the post-car when it 
stops at the next village on the road to 
Cong. You'll be easier in your mind 
when you know that the letter is on its 
way, and your boy certain to come to 
you.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuen Mr. Daly returned from his rapid 
ride, he found his wife taking her daily 
number of constitutional turns up and 
down the sunniest walk of the flower- 
garden, which, by dint of much perse- 
vering effort, was kept up to a pitch of 
trimness and perfection that enabled 
her, while pacing it, occasionally to 
fancy herself transported back again to 
her old English home. This was rest 
to her spirit; if her eye had fallen on 
any token of neglect or disorder, such 
as she could not have failed to see 
at every step in any other part of the 
pleasure-grounds, the benetit of the 
walk would have been over for her, 
the fresh air and the sunshine would 
have lost all their sweetness, and she 
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would have returned to the house as 
unrefreshed as she came out. 

She was standing with her back to 
the mountains, looking with satisfaction 
at a neatly-dug flower-border, when her 
husband came up behind her. 

“Ah, that was a good morning’s work 
of Ellen’s and mine. We shall turn out 
accomplished gardeners at your need.” 

“Yours and Ellen’s! Why did you 
trouble yourselves? Where was Saunder- 
son?” 

“In the sulks. By the way, I did 
not intend to bring you face to face 
with the misfortune so soon; but the 
truth must come out sooner or later. 
Saunderson has taken himself off. He 
chose to turn away one of the under- 
gardeners, and there was a general row 
in the place. I fancy his wife took 
fright at some threats against him, and 
carried him off by a coup de main ; or 
else he heard of something very much 
to his advantage, for he took his depar- 
ture suddenly.” 

“ How long ago?” 

“Five days. Come, confess that you 
have not missed your factotum yet?” 

“T have only been out twice, and, 
Dermot, I had rather have known. I 
wish—I really wish that you would 
always tell me directly when anything 
disagreeable happens, then I should not 
live in constant dread of what I may hear.” 

“TI did not know you lived in con- 
stant dread.” 

“T dreaded Saunderson’s going for 
one thing—he was the only servant I 
could rely on for keeping order. He has 
had a hard life here among the other 
servants. Iam not surprised he should 
go directly something better offered.” 

“No more am I; it was naturally 
nothing to him that he had been eighteen 
years in our service, and been more in- 
dulged and trusted than anyone else 
about the place. As an Englishman, he 
was bound to better himself. Why 
should he stick to the sinking ship like 
these poor benighted Paddies and Mur- 
docks who leave their ragged coats on 
the rose bushes, and plant heads of 
celery among the geraniums? It would 
not have been becoming in him.” 


“ Dermot, I wish you would not say 
such things.” 

“What things—against Englishmen?” 

“No, about sinking ships. If you 
mean anything by it, 1 wonder you can 
say it so lightly ; and if, after all, such 
speeches are only idle words, is it not 
cruel to be always dropping weights of 
apprehension on my heart?” 

“T certainly don’t mean to be cruel. 
You have not lived with me eighteen 
years without finding out that my 
speeches are not always to be taken aw 
pied de la lettre. You must allow some- 
thing for metaphor and the exigencies 
of conversation, of which in your com- 
pany I have to sustain the chief expense. 
And even if there is a spice of truth in 
the words, why should you trouble your- 
self so terribly? The ship struggles on 
anyhow, not sunk yet; and there's 
always good prospect of the wind 
changing and plenty of excitement in 
the struggle. 1 don’t think I could put 
up with a life of plain sailing such as 
your brother Charles has before him. 
Something of a scramble comes more 
natural to me.” 

“And of all things that is what is 
most hateful to me.” 

“T am very sorry for it ; but don’t 
you think, as it is just that sort of 
existence I have unfortunately brought 
you to, you might soften the expres- 
sion of your aversion a little? Your 
lips can drop weights as well as mine, 
though you don’t seem to believe it.” 

They were now pacing the gravel walk, 
arm in arm ; and as he finished the last 
sentence, he laid his hand tenderly over 
the slender fingers that rested on his 
arm, and looked fondly in her face. 

Her eyes were fixed on the ground ; 
but she felt the look, for a little tinge of 
colour came into her fair grave face, and 
the dark eyelashes that swept her cheek 
trembled. 

“ Dermot,” she said at last, “ will you 
do something for me that I wish very 
much ?” 

“ Have I ever refused to do anything 
that you wished since the day that you 
owned me?” 

“ Not little personal things—in those 
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I have had more indulgence than I cared 
for—but, oh, Dermot! I must say it: 
I have not had my wishes about the 
things near my heart—the management 
of the house, and the education of the 
children. You know that Ellen and 
Connor would not run wild as they do 
if Ihad my way, and that there would 
be other changes. I should think of the 
children’s future welfare before every- 
thing.” 

“And curtail all your husband’s 
present enjoyments !” 

“ And my own too.” 

“But, my dear, you have not any 
enjoyments except making yourself 
miserable. For my little Ellen’s sake, 
there is hardly any pleasure I would 
not give up ; but, if anything effectual 
is to be done in the way of economising, 
I shall not be the chief sufferer. It will 
not be a question of giving up pursuits 
and amusements merely, but of throw- 
ing over a number of people who have 
learned to depend on me, and will not 
do so well with anyone else.” 

“ Because you have spoiled them.” 

“ Granted ; so much the more reason 


for not letting them suffer for my sins.” 

“ Dermot, these are the old arguments 
we have gone through so often, when 
we have talked of these things together ; 
they confirm me in a wish I am going 


to beg you to grant. But tell me first, 
did you post the letter ?” 

“Do you suppose I lost it on the 
road 3” 

“I supposed that, in thinking over 
Charles’s letter, it might have occurred 
to you that there was no need for haste, 
and that it would be better to wait and 
write fully by to-morrow’s post. Charlés 
says that Pelham will not be fit to travel 
for some days ; and he purposes to come 
to Ireland with him, and pay us a visit.” 

“Whew! that’s a consequence of 
Pelham’s fever I had not reckoned on.” 

“We owe him a great deal for his 
kindness to our son.” 

“ Of course I shall give him a hearty 
welcome.” 

“IT want you to do more. While I 
was walking up and down here, it 
seemed to come to me that this visit of 
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my brother’s—the first I have had from 
any of my family since I left England— 
would be the beginning of a new era to 
me. He will come with leisure to listen 
to our troubles, and consult with us on 
the state of our affairs ; and, Dermot, if 
you would but open your heart to him— 
you know what he is in his own home 
and on his own estate.” 

“ Perfectly well, and that he would 
not have the smallest hesitation in 
undertaking, at your request, to remodel 
this house and this estate on the same 
pattern. He would come back five 
years afterwards, confidently expecting 
to find it transformed into a district of 
Norfolk ; and the Squireens (including 
your humble servant) and the Paddies 
behaving themselves like Norfolk farm- 
ers and labourers. He would, perhaps, 
give a little longer period for throw- 
ing the mountains into the lakes, and 
reducing all to sky and turnips.” 

“T always thought my brother was 
considered a particularly reasonable 
man.” 

‘A much more reasonable man than 
your husband, I grant you, if you com- 
pare the actions of the two together.” 

“Oh, Dermot, the rest it would be to 
me if you would consent to consult 
Charles, and follow his advice! You 
are a 

“Weak ; never mind looking about 
for a word.” 

“Indeed, I was going to say good- 
natured, to bear to inflict what might 
seem, at first, hardships on people who 
prey upon you. You allow yourself 
that changes are necessary ?” 

“T allowthat ; I inherited misrule, and 
have let evils accumulate through sheer 
incapacity to see how to remedy them. 
If I thought Charles could really help 
me, I would listen to him gladly enough. 
There is some one nearer at hand, how- 
ever, who seems to be solving some of 
my difficulties, in a native fashion, more 
congenial to the soil than anything 
Charles is likely to suggest. You won’t 
easily forgive me for saying this, but if 
I were really to set about mending my 
ways, Cousin Anne would, I believe, be 
a safer person to take into my counsels 
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than your brother. She is combating 
Irish evils with Irish virtues, and he 
knows nothing about either.” 

“You cannot mean it, Dermot. I 
should feel set aside indeed if Anne’s 
advice were paramount in this house.” 

“ You need not be afraid. She under- 
stands your feeling about her too well 
ever to-be of any use to me now. She 
will never intrude where she is not 
wanted.” 

“ And, Dermot, you cannot seriously 
believe that a woman like Anne, who 
really seems to me sometimes to be 
almost crazy, could give better advice 
than my brother ?” 

“She knows the people we have to 
deal with to the core of their hearts, 
and he would never know them.” 

“But she is a woman, and he is a man.” 

“Ah, but ‘you see, you are also a 
woman, and I am a man—though, 
perhaps our being English woman and 
Irish man makes a difference in your 
estimate of the relative wisdom of our 
opinions.” 

“T have never, that I know of, set 
my opinion above yours.” 


“Well, no, I don’t think you have; 
you only set your brother’s and all your 


relations’ opinions above mine. I think 
of the two, the other would have been 
easier to bear. Never mind, my dear, 
you can’t help it; most people would 
say you were quite right in your judg- 
ment of us, and I am not sure- that I 
don’t agree with you myself.” 

“You will consult Charles,then? If 
you knew how the undefined fear of 
coming trouble weighs me down ; how 
the struggle after economies I can’t carry 
out is wearing my life away—you would 
feel for me.” 

“T shall give you a pretty strong 
proof of how much I have been feeling 
for you all these years, if I take your 
brother for counsellor ; and it will come 
to that, I suppose.” 

“Thank you, thank you; you won't 
go back from that word, Dermot? I 
shall be more at rest now than I have 
been since we married.” 

“That's something gained at all 
events.” 
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“And during his visit, Charles will 
see a great deal of Connor and Ellen.” 

“ And approve of them—of my little 
Ellen at least—if he means to keep me 
in good-humour.” 

“ He will find her very different from 
his own daughters, I am afraid.” 

“Let him crow over her, on their 
behalf, as much as he pleases. I will 
not have my little one bullied. She has 
a warm heart, and a bright wit of her 
own, and I would not like to see them 
cowed and dulled by over-strict train- 
ing. Don’t shake your head at me, 
Eleanor. I have let you have your way 
about Pelham’s education, and I am not 
saying it has not answered. He’s had 
all the advantages you coveted for him, 
and been formed on your own models, 
I’m as proud of him as you are, but as 
for understanding him, or he me, he 
might as well be anyone else’s son as 
mine. He has not been brought up in 
my ways, and he’ll have no more illusions 
about me than you have. It is creditable 
to his understanding, no doubt, but 
fathers don’t like to be too severely 
criticised by those who are to come after 
them. We shall get on together well 
enough, I daresay, when he comes home 
for good ; but I shall know exactly how 
plainly he sees his father’s incapacities, 
and how pat and ready he has all his 
plans for altering everything when his 
time comes. In due course it will come. 
I shall break my neck out hunting, or 
be shot from behind a hedge, by some 
poor wretch who adores me now because 
I let him alone; and who will have 
been educated into an enemy under 
some new system of management. Pel- 
ham will do his duty better than I have 
done, I fully believe; and, from my 
heart, I hope his reign will come scon 
enough for you to have many years’ 
enjoyment of it ; but I think I should 
like there to be somebody to look back 
with foolish delusions to the old times. 
If I ever get back to wander about the 
place, 1 should like to hear some of the 
children say, ‘It was after all the home 
of our hearts when he was in it.’” 

“Indeed, Dermot, I cannot have you 
suppose that Pelham does not love you 
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as dearly as do the others. He has, 
perhaps, a colder manner, but you 
should—indeed you should—teach your- 
self to believe that there are people who 
feel a great deal more than they can 
ever show—a great deal more!” 

“Well, we will leave it there, then. 
What a delicious day it is! Won't you 
desert your pacing place for once, and 
take the walk by the lake you used to 
be so fond of—for the sake of old 
times ?” 

“That are going to change to better 
new times, I hope. It will be a new 
thing to me to spend a morning in 
taking a walk. I ought to go in and 
hear Ellen read, but I am in spirits to- 
day. I feel as if many new good things 
were to come from Pelham’s return and 
this visit of Charles.” 

Ellen saw her father and mother set 
out on their walk from the schoolroom 
window, and was not sorry to perceive 
that the usual routine of her morning’s 
occupations was not likely to be carried 
out. She threw away her book with 
an exclamation of glee, crossed her arms 
on the window-sill, and determined to 
begin the enjoyment of her holiday by 
giving herself up to what she called 
“a good think.” She was ashamed to 
acknowledge it, even to herself, but she 
was very glad to escape the two hours’ 
reading with her mother. She loved 
her mother and she loved reading, but 
somehow the two things did not go well 
together. She had thought it an honour 
when, two years ago, Mrs. Daly, wearied 
with changes between English gover- 
nesses who disliked the country, and 
Trish governesses whose ways did not 
inspire her with confidence, had re- 
solved to take her daughter’s education 
into her own hands; but the arrange- 
ment had not worked well, and the 
lesson hours had come to be dreaded 
equally by teacher and pupil. 

_ Ellen always came to the end of 
them with a painful sense of her own 
incapacity and folly, and of the utter 
uselessness of attempting to attain to 
her mother’s standard of perfection in 
anything. Yet to win that mother’s 
approval had been from her earliest 
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childhood the very strongest wish of 
her heart. She adored her father, but 
her mother was her conscience—the 
high, incorruptible judge whose praise, 
hard to be won, she would have gone 
through fire and water to gain. She 
built castles in the air about winning 
this approval, as other maidens build 
castles about winning friends and lovers. 
In her thoughts she had been every- 
thing and done everything for her 
mother that a girl could do or be. She 
had saved her life over and over again ; 
she had stood by her side when fortune 
and friends had failed her; she had 
nursed her through terrible sicknesses ; 
and from these dreams again and again 
she had been awakened to meet well- 
merited reproof for little acts of dis- 
obedience and forgetfulness that could 
not be atoned for to Mrs. Daly by any 
amount of passionate feeling. “It is 
not caresses and protestations of love I 
want from you, Ellen,” Mrs. Daly would 
say, with that sad look in her eyes that 
was a stab to poor Ellen’s heart ; “it is 
only a little thought.” And all the 
time it seemed to Ellen as if her short- 
comings were the direct result of excess 
of thought. If she had cared less pas- 
sionately for her mother, and had fewer 
schemes for pleasing her, she believed 
she should have made fewer mistakes 
and remembered the little things better. 
Yet surely there must be some way of 
transmuting love into service, if only 
one could discover it? It could not be 
the cold hearts that did their work best. 
Now, to-day, it seemed as if a chance of 
coming at the solution of the problems 
she had so often meditated was coming 
to her. This brother, whom her mother 
loved entirely, who was just what she 
wished him to be, he would be the 
interpreter whose perfections would 
make plain what it was that was 
deficient in herself; he should be the 
model on which she would earnestly 
endeavour to mould her thoughts and 
actions. 

She strained her memory to recall 
sayings and doings of his in former 
visits that could be made to yield 
ground for her hopes. She had been 
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almost a child when he was last 
at home, but—yes—certainly he had 
always been kind to her. He had lifted 
her carefully on and off her pony many 
times, and he had been very angry with 
Connor for frightening her with a gun 
one day when they were all out in a 
boat together. Ah, but how sorry she 
had been for having brought that anger 
on Connor! She remembered how Pel- 
ham’s eyes flashed when he wrested the 
gun from Connor’s obstinate hands, and 
how he had sat quiet and grave all the 
rest of the time they were in the boat, 
with his arm round her, as if he were 
still afraid of her being hurt—turning a 
deaf ear to the jokes Connor perpetrated, 
with a view of carrying off his defeat 
and his little fit of rebellion with a high 
hand. She must never do such a thing 
as that again ; never let herself be made 
a cause of dissension between the bro- 
thers. Now she recalled that look on 
Pelham’s face, she could fancy herself 
learning to watch him when talk and 
laughter were going on, to see if he were 
pleased or vexed, as anxiously as she 
watched her mother. 

She must learn to be wise enough to 
say herself, and cause others to say, 
the right things, and ward off the little 
jars and sneers that made everyone 
unhappy. Yet if there were so many 
people to watch, would it ever be pos- 
sible to breathe freely again? Ellen 
drew a deep breath, and lifted up her 
head from her hands as she reached 
this point in her meditation and met 
her mother’s eyes, who, on coming in 
from her walk, had paused at the 
school-room door. 

“My dear Ellen, have you really 
spent the whole morning in looking out 
of the window? Will the time ever 
come when I can trust you to find use- 
ful occupation for yourself when I am 
busy? It will be a great rest to me if 
it ever does.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was found that a week must elapse 
before the expected visitors could arrive 
at Castle Daly ; and Mr. Daly, in order 


to undo any suspicion that might lin- 
ger in his wife’s mind as to his hos- 
pitable feeling towards her brother, 
busied himself with preparations for his 
reception and entertainment on a lavish 
scale, which struck Mrs. Daly as deci- 
dedly inconsistent with the project she 
hoped was to be the main feature of 
the visit. 

He made several journeys up and 
down the country to procure horses such 
as he considered creditable to the estab- 
lishment, for his guest and eldest son 
to ride and drive. He had the yacht, 
which was in constant use by the family 
for excursions on the lake, refitted, and 
the crew supplied with new clothes with 
the Daly badge. He overlooked his 
cellars, and added to his stock of choice 
wines. He sent out invitations far and 
near, for dinner parties and pleasure 
excursions. He suggested to Connor 
that it would be well to employ his 
ragged regiment of gossoons, hangers-on 
of hangers-on, in preparing bonfires at 
all the available points, to be fired on 
the evening of the arrival just as the 
travellers entered the grounds. He 
dropped hints of the expected arrival 
among his people, which he knew would 
bear fruit in the shape of assembled 
crowds and enthusiastic tumult of wel- 
come. 

“ At all events,” he said to his wife, 
“we'll give them a thoroughgoing Irish 
welcome, with all the honours, if it’s the 
last time a Daly ever does it in this 
place.” 

“T must say I think it quite unne- 
cessary,” Mrs. Daly answered. “I do 
not think that it will even please Charles, 
and surely it will be very inconsistent 
with what you have to tell him of the 
state of your affairs ?” 

“Oh, but it will please him. I've 
always observed that your well-to-do, 
prudent people, who poison every plea- 
sure for themselves by calculating its 
cost, are glad enough to take their fling 
of enjoyment with friends who have the 
heart to put the dirty thought of the 
money out of their heads. They throw 
the reproach of extravagance in their 
teeth when all’s over, but they take to 
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the fun kindly at the time. You'll see 
Charles will. I’m not going to borrow 
money of him to pay for his entertain- 
ment—he knows that. I may have to 
go down the ladder a long way, but not 
to that depth. We—at least the Irish 
faction of us, Ellen and Connor and I— 
would die in a ditch first.” 

“Dermot, forgive me for saying it, 
but you know such words as those are 
mere talk, Charles is a great deal too 
much attached to me to see any of us 
reduced to need without coming forward 
to help us. And if you were gone and 
the children left unprovided for, it is 
on him they must depend.” 

“Ah, there you have me! That’s 
the sting. You are really a very clever 
woman, my dear, whether you pretend 
to it or not. That’s the point of the 
lance by which you are driving me to 
sit down in the hornets’ nest I have 
made for myself, and submit to the 
stings. Right you are, not to spare to 
use it. However, don’t be uneasy about 
this last flare-up of the dying light in 
the socket ; it won’t count for much. 
Let your brother see us in our glory, 
and enjoy himself just for once.” 

* You don’t love him so dearly, Der- 
mot, that you should commit impru- 
dences for his sake.” 

“No hoodwinking you, I see, Eleanor. 
I did think perhaps that you would have 
taken it kindly that I should treat your 
brother just as I would treat one of my 
own if I had one ; but it’s true enough, 
it is not altogether his taste I’m con- 
sulting. I want to puta little heart and 
life into Pelham’s home-coming this 
time. I'd like him to feel for once that, 
let him have been brought up where he 
may, he is eldest son here, and that so the 
people think of him. The recollection 
of what he is to them might stay with 
him for ever afterwards. I shall never 
forget the day I came of age, and the 
welcome I got. It will be warm about 
my heart when I die, let me come by 
my death where and how I will.” 

“ But Pelham will not be of age for 
three years; would it not have been wiser 
to put off any demonstrations you think 
it right to make for him till then ?” 
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“* Wiser, perhaps, but then the de- 
monstrations might never have been 
made. We shall all have been re- 
modelled and grown too sober to enjoy 
ourselves before another three years are 
out. It won’t do Pelham any harm for 
once to feel the stir of the owld life, and 
the ould warm feelings. If Charles 
thinks the enthusiasm is all meant for 
him, take my word for it he'll laugh at 
us in his sleeve, but he’ll like it.” 

Mr. Daly was not mistaken in his 
estimate of his brother-in-law’s humour, 

The hospitable, lavish, easy-going 
pleasure-seeking ways of the Irish house- 
hold were as utterly foreign to Sir 
Charles Pelham’s practice and habits as 
Mrs. Daly was aware they must be, but 
they did not strike upon him so un- 
pleasantly as they had done on her when 
she came to take up lier abode for life 
among them. He had come out for a 
holiday with a comfortable sense of 
having done a noble thing in the care 
he had bestowed on his nephew during 
his illness, and it did not seem amiss to 
him that some rather signal tokens of 
appreciation of his devotion should be 
shown. It was of course all very Irish, 
the bonfires, the shouts, the wild ragged 
crowd that beset the carriage a mile 
before it reached its destination, and 
insisted on dragging himand hisnephew, 
at the peril of their lives, down the steep 
descent to Castle Daly. It was a laugh- 
able, perhaps a pitiable, display, but it 
was a thing to have seenonce. It would 
give him something to talk of on his 
return home, and with the other experi- 
ences of his visit, lend a certain autho- 
rity to his utterances when he held 
forth on Irish questions to his English 
friends. He was not at all disposed to 
take it amiss that his brother-in-law 
should have bestowed some pains on 
making his welcome so truly national. 
The person who was disposed to take it 
amiss was the tall, dark-eyed, gentleman- 
like-looking lad of eighteen, who sat 
far back in the carriage with his hat 
well slouched over his eyes during the 
triumphal progress, and who seemed, for 
the two hours and a-half during which it 
lasted, to be intently occupied in efforts 
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to keep his handsome head so exactly 
straight between his shoulders, that 
neither the men with grinning faces, 
who poked their heads in at the window 
of the carriage on the right, nor the 
women with up-turned eyes and hands 
raised in blessing to the left, should have 
reason to suppose that he had inclined a 
quarter of an inch their way. 

Sir Charles, who had been consider- 
ably startled, not to say frightened, at 
the first on-rush of the crowd, and who, 
till he was fairly in sight of Castle Daly, 
was never quite comfortably sure that 
this was not a Ribbon riot he had got 
among, was scrupulous in taking off 
his hat at regular intervals, and mutter- 
ing a word or two in answer to the jokes 
and exclamations of his wild welcomers. 
But Pelham only opened bis lips once 
or twice to reply rather contemptuously 
to Sir Charles’s anxious whispers,“ You 
are sure it’s all right, Pelham, eh?” 
“You don’t think there’s any mischief 
brewing, eh ?”—whenever they came 
in sight of a new beacon-light glaring 
from an overhanging precipice, or when 
the joyous tumult round the carriage 
threatened to degenerate into a fight, 
through the determination of those who 
were behind to push themselves into a 
position to gain a nearer view of its 
occupants. 

He was disgusted with his uncle for 
being uneasy. It was another element 
of ridicule in the proceeding ; and, oh! 
what a fool he felt, sitting up there 
without the chance of escape, while a 
crowd of grinning men and horrible 
gaunt old women stared at him and 
passed remarks among each other upon 
his growth and his good looks! If he 
had not understood every word they 
said, Irish as well as English, it would 
have mattered less. The struggle to 
keep his head still and his eyes staring 
steadily straight before him might have 
been relaxed, if he could have avoided 
catching, every now and again, a familiar 
word, a phrase, a sweet tone among 
the hubbub, that in spite of himself 
quickened his heart-beats suddenly, and 
exposed him to the horrible danger of 
finding that his dignity and reserve were 
sliding away from him, and that he, 


sixth-form Eton Fellow as he was, might 
be reduced to the point of sharing the 
laughing, weeping, shouting, hand-shak- 
ing excitement of the idiots round him. 
He could hardly bear to believe in such 
a possiblity ; but a something that came 
in his throat, and the disgusting ten- 
dency his eyes had to wink and smart 
as if there were tears in them, put him 
upon his mettle and gave him resolution 
to preserve the wooden attitude of his 
countenance through all the appeals 
that met his ears, 

“ Shure it’s himself thin. Blessings 
on the day I see him agin, though its 
nothing but a lock of his jet-black hair, 
that bates the world for beauty, that 
brightens me eyes yet. Misther Pelham, 
dear, I’m trying hard to get at ye, but 
the boys won’t let me at all. I’m ould 
Molly Tully, the first nurse ye iver had, 
avourneen, who had ye in my arms be- 
fore yer own mother, and did what was 
right by ye—wid the Holy Water— 
and tuck ye upstairs afore ye iver was 
down, that I might see ye rise in 
grandeur a step for ivery year of yer 
life, and niver forgetting ould friends 
in the height of the good luck that'll 
come to ye.” 

‘‘Misther Pelham, yer honour, this 
way—dgive a turn of yer eyes this way 
—and ye’ll see one that’s thought of ye 
night and day since ye was gone, me 
wid the red hair—Dennis Malachy— 
Hill Dennis, the boys call me. Shure yer 
honour’ll never have forgotten me, that 
picked ye out of the bog when ye was a 
little slip of a gossoon, and had lost yer 
way, and was crying fit to break yer 
heart. Don’t ye mind how I carried ye 
home on my shoulder dripping wet, wid 
yer hands clutching hould of me hair, 
that has not lost the feel of yer fingers 
through it yet? Bad luck to ye, Mur- 
dock O'Toole, for pushing me back just 
as his honour was going to catch sight 
of me. I'll niver believe it’s not glad 
to see me he’d be, once he knew I was 
in it; but how should he smile on 
us, boys, whin some of ye behave so 
badly, and won’t let those come near 
that has the best right? It’s ashamed 
of us, his honour is, bad luck to us for 
not knowing how to plase him better. 
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And he the eldest’ son of the Daly, 
sitting up there wid grand shoulders 
such as his father’s son should have, 
and a face that bates all Ireland for 
beauty.” ; 

“Ah, here we are at last, thank 
God,” cried Sir Charles, fervently. 
“There's the house not a hundred 
yards away. It’s all very well to have 
seen such a thing as this for once, but 
I confess I shall not be sorry to find 
myself safe indoors, nor will you—eh, 
Pelham ?—to judge by your face.” 

“There never was any chance of our 
not getting safe,” answered Pelham. 
“The noise has been enough to split 
one’s head; that was all there was to 
complain of. I saw the house half an 
hour ago, at the turn of the road.” 

He had been thinking that it had 
looked more like a real home when he 
had caught sight of it on the same spot 
three years before, at the beginning of 
his last visit, in the course of which he 
had painfully discovered how much of 
a stranger among them all his long 
absences and his different training had 
made him. If only he had never gone 
away, or never need come back, he 
sighed to himself! 

There was his father standing out 
on the door-step, bare-headed, his tall 
figure and ruddy face seen distinctly by 
the glare of the torches and beacons, 
actually making a speech to the crowd 
that had now surged round the door, 
exchanging jokes and hand-shakes with 
the wildest-looking among them. Should 
he be expected to say or do anything 
while this horrible struggle between 
shyness and excitement was oppressing 
all his faculties like a night-mare? It 
was too bad. He resolved that he 
would not speak a word or give a look to 
anyone till he was safe inside the house. 
He got off better than he expected. 
His father came to meet him as he 
alighted from the carriage, put his 
hands on his shoulders, and looked in 
his face for half a minute. That was 
perhaps the worst ordeal of all. Pelham 
let his eyes drop to the ground, for 
he did not know what he should be 
obliged to say or do if he let them 
fairly meet the wistful gaze that seemed 
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to be trying to read his heart, and 
begging him to give in to the feeling 
of the moment. After all, what busi- 
ness was it of the staring, gaping people 
round, how he met his father after 
a few years’ absence? What could 
he do but look down ? 

“Well, my boy, go in to your 
mother—she is waiting for you,” Mr. 
Daly said. And then at last the 
door closed behind the new-comers, 
while Mr. Daly and Connor stayed 
without to entertain and thank and 
dismiss their escort. 

It was all over; but Pelham could 
not help asking himself all the evening 
why he could not have had a plea- 
sant, unostentatious, matter-of-fact re- 
ception, such as he had shared with 
his cousins year after year at Pelham 
Court. <A little fuss, a little excite- 
ment among the womenkind; that 
was only tribute due to sons and 
brothers and male cousins, but no such 
outrages on dignity and feeling as the 
ordeal he had undergone. He could 
not forgive it all at once. 

He had come home with one or 
two articles of English schoolboy 
faith strongly worked into his mind. 
One was that people who talked 
about or in any way displayed their 
feelings were humbugs, and had not 
really any feeling at all; another that 
there was something actually insulting 
to a gentleman in having any personal 
remark, much less a compliment, ad- 
dressed to him by an inferior. Unfor- 
tunately at Castle Daly these principles 
were liable to be outraged every day. 

With the exception of his mother, no 
member of the household ever thought 
of concealing his or her feelings, or 
scrupled to make claims upon other 
people’s ; and inside the house as well 
as out his steps were liable to be dogged 
by a crowd of hangers-on, who thought 
an exaggerated style of flattery a natural 
form of address from them to him. 

It passed his comprehension how 
Ellen and Connor could let themselves 
be talked to, and joked with, and 
wheedled by the idlers who hung about 
the house. He was disposed to be 
friendly with his brother and sister. 
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He had felt lonely at Pelham Court 
when the brothers and sisters there in- 
troduced him to their friends as “ Our 
cousin from Ireland,” and he had 
fancied he was looked at critically. It 
was in some respects a pleasant change 
to have belongings of his own, but he 
was puzzled to discover any common 
ground for conversation between him- 
self and creatures whose habits and 
tastes were formed on such a different 
model. It was far from him to make 
any display of his schoo! learning, 
which, indeed, was not anything re- 
markable, and he was quite content to 
say to himself that Connor’s education 
was no business of his; but with his 
Eton notions he could not always con- 
ceal his contempt for the desultory hap- 
hazard fashion in which his brother's 
studies were carried on, nor his dislike 
to what he considered the pedantic 
display of out-of-the-way knowledge in 
which he and Ellen occasionally in- 
dulged. It disgusted him immensely 
to hear them talking eagerly by the 
hour together of the exploits of kings 
and heroes with breakjaw names, of 
whom no civilised person had ever 
heard, or to see them walking up and 
down the hall, with their arms round 
each other's necks, vehemently spout- 
ing rhymes which Connor (who could 
not have put a decent Latin verse toge- 
ther to save his life) had been fool 
enough to compose. Pelham’s notion 
of learning was, that it was a thing to 
be acquired by gentlemen in fit places at 
proper times, and, being once acquired, 
the right course for a gentleman was 
diligently to conceal or forget it, and 
never on any pretext to make it a 
subject of conversation or display. 
It was a great shock to his feel- 
ings to find that he had a brother 
capable not merely of writing ballads 
on ancient Irish history for his own 
amusement, but of spouting them 
publicly to a miscellaneous audience 
of grooms, under-gardenérs, runners, 
helpers and beggars, and of deriving 
pleasure and consequence from their 
assurances “that it was himself who 
was the great, grand poet intirely, and 
had the trick wid the words that would 


make all the hearts in Ireland bate to 
hear him.” 

Three years ago he had thought 
Connor something of a spoilt cub, 
whom it would take a great deal of 
public school discipline to lick into 
shape, but this assumption of the cha- 
racter of national poet was a worse 
feature in his case than Pelham was 
prepared for. He no longer cordially 
wished his younger brother to be sent 
back with him to Eton, so fully con 
vinced was he that he would only make 
a fool of himself and of everyone con- 
nected with him there and every- 
where. 

There was, however, brotherly feeling 
enough in Pelham’s heart to make him 
sorry to come to this conclusion and to 
induce him to attempt once or twice to 
lay his disgust before his mother, the 
one perscn in the house who appeared 
to him capable of hearing reason. 

She took his complaints much more 
deeply to heart than he had at all in- 
tended her to do, and dropped so many 
sad little hints of yet more serious 
troubles and apprehensions weighing on 
her mind, that he was chilled and 
silenced. He was ready enough to find 
fault in a small way, and to fret him- 
self about disagreeables that he could 
hope to see altered, but at the bottom 
of his heart he did love this incon- 
gruous disappointing Irish home very 
dearly, and serious fears about its well- 
being he had no wish to entertain. He 
had been used to hear his uncle burst 
out every now and then in an invective 
against his father’s extravagance and 
general incapacity to manage his own 
affairs, and he had made it a point of 
conscience to disbelieve every word. It 
would be a most disagreeable result of 
this holiday visit if serious distrust and 
disapprobation of home doings were 
forced upon him. 

Pelham had the more time to allow 
uncomfortable thoughts to grow in his 
mind because, after the first few days, 
he was not able to take part in the out- 
door amusements and pleasure parties 
planned for his uncle’s entertainment, 
He took cold, and hada slight return of 
fever, after a boating party on the lake, 
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and was obliged to be content to remain 
in the house with his mother, while the 
rest of the party were enjoying them- 
selves abroad. 

After a dull day he was not always in 
a mood to enter into Connor’s histories 
of his own and his father’s wonderful 
feats with gun or fishing-rod, and was 
often glad to take refuge in his uncle’s 
dressing-room, the only place where 
Connor or Ellen were safe not to hunt 
him out, and listen to a more sober 
account of the day’s proceedings. It 
was almost certain to be mixed up with 
comments and reflections that fell on 
Pelham’s irritated mind like so many 
little blows ; but a certain vague rest- 
lessness, kept alive by the sight of his 
mother’s sad face, made him persist in 
putting himself in the way of hearing 
what pained him. 

“Well,” Sir Charles would begin, as he 
stood warming his back at the little wood 
fire that the damp climate made accept- 
able of evenings in summer, before he 
commenced his toilette for the very late 
dinner, “so I hear, four of the officers 
from Ballyowen barracks dine here again 


to-day. Very pleasant fellows, no doubt ; 
but they drink a monstrous deal of 


claret. If I were your father I should 
be satisfied to have their company once 
in three months, instead of three times 
a week ; but, I suppose, to keep open 
house, and never have a quiet evening, 
is what is called Irish hospitality. 
There ought to be a gold mine under 
the cellar to pay for it ; that’s all I’ve 
got to say. One thing is quite clear to 
me, however—it’s not out of the land 
that money to keep up this style of 
living comes, or ever will come, while 
the estate’s managed as it is at present 
by your father’s precious old fogie of a 
bailiff, O’Roone. I can’t make out 
whether that man is most knave or 
fool; but, anyhow, he deserves to be 
hung for the state he and your father 
between them have let the land get 
into. I know something about land, if 
I know nothing else.” 

“ But my father owns a great deai of 
land. You can’t ride over his property 
in a morning as you can over ”—Pelham 
hesitated, seeing a slight look of disgust 
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cross his uncle’s face—“over a moderate 
property in England, you know.” 

“T tell you—small or great—I would 
not take the whole as a gift, saddled with 
O’Roone, and with all the stupid incap- 
able people your father has got hanging 
about. We have been across the lake 
to-day, riding over some farms that 
belong to your father, in the flat country 
where your grandfather built a hunting- 
lodge. O’Roone lives there now—a big 
rambling place; it must have cost a 
fortune to keep it up in the style your 
father says it was kept up in when he 
wasaboy. WhenI think of what that 
money would have been bringing in 
now, if it had been spent in draining 
and improving the land, instead of 
being absolutely fooled away, I am 
amazed at the want of common sense 
that seems to run in some families. 
But, by all accounts, your grandfather 
was no worse than his neighbours—his 
house was not the only place where 
fortunes were fooled away. We rode 
home through a country split up into 
potato farms, where the people were 
actually burning the soil, because they’ve 
no manure to put in, and could not afford 
to let the ground lie fallow for a season. 
I'd heard of the ruinous practice before, 
but could hardly believe it possible till 
I saw the reek of the smoke along the 
hill-side. Well, while I was expressing 
pretty strongly to your father my opinion 
of such a system, and urging him to 
make a stand against it, we passed a 
good-sized mansion-house, actually in 
ruins—iron gates swinging wide on their 
hinges, and pleasure-grounds dank and 
overgrown, with a flock of mangy sheep 
feeding where the flower-garden had 
been. O’Roone rode up to my side, 
and volunteered to tell me the history 
of the last occupier of the place. I 
don’t know whether he meant anything 
in particular by it, but it was just then 
I noticed the look on his face that made 
me wonder_whether he really was the 
stupid old fogie one takes him for at 
first. Anyway, the story sounded like 
a warning, and I feel a shiver when I 
think of it now, though perhaps the 
wetting I got in the shower crossing the 
lake is to blame for that. One’s never 
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safe in this climate. It seems there was 
a family called Lynch once lived there. 
A great friend of your grand father’s the 
old fellow was—imitated him in all 
his follies, and not having so much to 
justify him in extravagance, he died leav- 
ing his affairs in a worse plight. There 
were two sons. The eldest—no more 
enterprising than the most of these 
Connaught landlords seem to be—slunk 
off to live on a pittance abroad ; but 
the younger was a clever lad, who had 
been brought up in England, and he 
determined to have a struggle to keep 
the estate in the family. He persuaded 
the creditors to let him have the manage- 
ment of the property, and set to work 
in good earnest to make the tenants pay 
their rents and do justice to their land, 
or leave it for those who would. He 
got on so well that in about ten years 
he had scraped enough money together 
to pay off the principal part of the 
debts. A day was fixed for a meeting 
of creditors, and he wrote to his brother 
to come home. But meanwhile he had 
made himself enemies; there was a 
conspiracy against him among the old 
tenants whom for their idleness he had 
been obliged to eject from their farms. 
Fourteen rascals swore to have his life, 
and on the very evening before the day 
when his brother was expected home to 
pay off the creditors and take possession 
of the estate, when he had lain down 
to sleep full of the triumph the next 
day would bring, the house was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of wretches with 
blackened faces, fire was set to the 
doors, and he was shot dead as he was 
trying to escape from a window. That 
was the welcome the elder brother got 
when he arrived at his old home 
early in the morning—a house in ruins, 
and the dead body of his brother 
stretched before the threshold. I wish 
I could forget the leer there was in that 
fellow O’Roone’s eyes as he finished his 
story—I didn’t like it. It was a great 


deal too much like saying, ‘See what 
comes of meddling fellows interfering 
with the customs of the country.’ Of 
course it’s no business of mine; it’s 
only for your sake, Pelham, my lad, 
that I take upon me to advise your 
father, but I feel it will come hard upon 
you. Unless you grow up a different 
man from what I expect, you will never 
let things go on as they are now. You 
could not do it. And it will be a 
cowardly thing of your father if he 
leaves the onus of the changes to rest 
with you, when he himself has a sort 
of popularity that would help him to 
carry them through.” 

“« My father could not do a cowardly 
thing,” cried Pelham, blushing hotly. 
“Tf he refuses to make changes you may 
be quite sure it is not fear of dapger 
that keeps him back.” 

“No, no; I don’t suppose it is my- 
self, but that is how I shall put the case 
when I talk over his affairs with him, 
as I have promised your mother to do 
on the first opportunity. When a fit 
time for such a conversation will ccme 
I can’t say, for every moment is so 
taken up with pleasure here there is 
no time for business. It is all agree- 
able enough. I don’t know that I ever 
was better entertained, or had better 
sport, and I shall always say I am 
very glad I came and saw itall. I under- 
stand the country now, at all events, 
and know why it does not prosper. 
No one ever need talk before me again 
of justice to Ireland, or the need of 
improved legislation. I'll never believe 
it can signify what sort of laws you 
make for a people who expect to get 
crops out of the soil without manuring 
it, and who in doubtful weather stand— 
six or seven of them—gaping round a 
hay-cart, without attempting to fill it, 
as I’ve seen since I came here. If you 
could give people common sense and 
industry by law, then there might be 
some good in talking.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LATE SIR GEORGE ROSE. 


Bot for the circumstance that the word 
“wit” has so large a range of mean- 
ings, we might have been led to entitle 
this article “The Last of the Great 
Wits.” For the distinguished lawyer 
and scholar whose name we have placed 
in its stead leaves behind him no one 
whose reputation for readiness and bril- 
liancy of repartee seems likely ever to 
vie with his own. It is of this rare 
faculty that we propose to speak on the 
present occasion. 

A memoir of the late Sir George Rose 
will doubtless appear in due course, in 
which full justice will be done to his 
memory as a lawyer, a scholar, and a 
much-valued friend. At present we 
confine ourselves to reproducing some 


samples of that ready wit or playful 
humour by which he had been famous 
for half a century to thousands in his 
own profession, but not, we believe, to 


any great extent beyond it. His good 
things were eagerly listened for and 
rapidly circulated in Bar circles ; but 
they did not pass into society at large 
in any degree proportionate to their 
merit. Many of them, indeed, had a 
more or less pronounced legal flavour, 
and some were too purely technical to be 
understood by the uninitiated ; but, 
setting these aside, there yet remain a 
number which appeal at once to a much 
larger audience. 

To praise beforehand the excellence 
of a story that one is about to tell is 
notoriously a perilous course, and the 
same thing might be said of a prelimi- 
nary eulogy upon a collection of such 
stories. But before proceeding to cite a 
few of Sir George Rose’s bons mots, it 
may be allowed us to call attention toa 
few of their leading characteristics. In 
the first place, their singular prompt- 


ness Will strike the reader. The mental 
rapidity with which the retort follows 
upon the question or remark which 
provokes it is one of the most striking 
of the surprises to which the pleasure 
derived from wit has been attributed 
by the metaphysician. In the case of 
nine out of ten of the anecdotes of Sir 
George Rose, the wit of his reply must 
have been, from the very nature of the 
case, generated upon the spot. Again, 
though the wit is to a great extent 
verbal, the pleasure which it affords is 
but slightly due to the mere happy in- 
genuity by which words are tortured. 
The pun is rather the vehicle for the 
wit, than the wit itself. There is a 
prejudice, and a natural one, against 
punning and punsters. The simple 
play upon words is so easy, that it is sure 
to be resorted to by persons of no real 
humour, imagination, or mental vigour 
of any kind. But in the hands ofa 
man of genius—a Hood, a Lamb, or a 
Sydney Smith—the play upon words 
invariably involves a play upon ideas, 
and often in consequence suggests feel- 
ings of admiration and delight different 
in kind, as well as degree, from those 
produced by analogies or discordances 
merely verbal. The word-quibble is lost 
and forgotten in the glow and warmth 
of the envelope of humour or sentiment 
in which it is enwrapped. In short, 
when the pun is the result of mere 
quickness in detecting analogies between 
words, it soon becomes tiresome and 
painful ; where, on the other hand, it 
is the suggestion of true humour, it 
partakes of its originating force, and is 
itself instinct with humour. It is some- 
thing more than the ingenuity or the 
promptness of Sir George Rose’s puns 
that affords delight ; it is that which, 
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for want of a better word, we may call 
their “drollery.” They may be far- 
fetched, or even, on the other hand, 
may be based upon verbal analogies 
that have been often seized upon and 
made use of by jokers in all times ; but 
in the particular use made of his mate- 
rial, Sir George never failed to be amus- 
ing. Some of his legal jokes turned, 
as we have said, upon legal phraseology 
which is quite unintelligible to the out- 
side world. A few of the less abstruse, 
however, may be cited here. When, 
some years ago, the practice of having 
daily prayers in our churches was still 
a novelty, Sir George’s own clergyman 
called upon him and asked him his 
opinion as to its adoption. Sir George 
replied : “‘I see no objection whatever ; 
but I hope that in my own particular 
case—service at the house will be deemed 
good service.” Again, when a singularly 
matter-of-fact gentleman had related a 
story in which the listeners had failed 
after all their efforts to discover the 
faintest spark of humour, Sir George 
accounted for the circumstance at once. 
“Don’t you see?’ he said ; “he has 
tried a joke, but reserved the point /” 
The late Sir John Rolt, meeting 
him one day in the later years of his 
life, remarked to him, “ I am very glad, 
Sir George, to see you looking so well. 
You do not look a day older than when 
you used to come among us.” Sir 
George pointed to his hair, and said, 
“This D—d poll may not disclose the 
fact; but” (opening his mouth, and 
pointing to a certain gap in his front 
teeth) “this Indenture witnesseth.” It 
may be added for the instruction of the 
laity that a Deed poll is a kind of deed 
properly distinguished from an inden- 
ture. It must have been on a similar 
occasion when, his doctor assuring him 
that he would live to be a hundred, he 
promptly replied, “ Then I suppose my 
coffin may be called a ‘cent’ry box.’” 
When we thought of calling Sir George 
“the last of the great wits,’ we were 
in part deterred by the familiar line 
of Dryden, in which great wit and 
madness are spoken of as near akin. 


A sounder mind than Sir George Rose’s 
could hardly have been found among his 
contemporaries ; and that it was aecom- 
panied by the sound frame is evidenced 
by his attaining to the ninety-third 
year of his age, and only passing away 
at the end “of a gentle decay.” 

The fertility of his fancy never failed 
him, even under the most unpromising 
and incongruous circumstances. When 
he was appointed one of the four judges 
of the (now extinct) Court of Review, 
he came to Lincoln’s Inn with his 
colleagues to be sworn in. Some friend 
congratulating him on his access of 
dignity, he observed, “Yes! here we 
are, you see—/four by honours!” In some 
case that was being heard before him in 
this court, it appeared that a picture of 
“Elijah fed by the ravens” had been 
given as part of some security. He 
handed down a note to one of the coun- 
sel in the case: “ This is, so far as I am 
aware, the first instance on record of an 
accommodation bill.” 

A friend meeting him one day in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with his left 
eye greatly swollen and inflamed, re- 
monstrated with him, adding that he 
was surprised Lady Rose should have 
let him go out of doors in sueh a con- 
dition. “Ah!” replied Sir George, 
“T am out jure mariti” (my right 
eye). 

Dining on one occasion with the late 
Lord Langdale, his host was speaking 
of the very diminutive church in Lang- 
dale, of which his lordship was patron. 
“Tt is not bigger,” said Lord Langdale, 
“than this dining-room.” “ No,” re- 
turned Sir George, “ and the living not 
half so good.” 

Sufficient has been already quoted to 
show that the verbal wit of the late 
Sir George Rose has a character of its 
own which distinguishes it from that of 
other famous jokers and bears the stamp 
of hisown mint. Strictly speaking, it is 
its humour which predominates and is 
the real source of its effectiveness. It is 
amazingly quick, ingenious, and appro- 
priate ; butit is also'eminently laughable. 
Less elaborate than Hood’s, never ill- 
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natured, as was too often Jerrold’s, it drew 
the most unpromising material into its 
crucible, and forced it to yield on the 
instant some grains of truest gold. One 
great feature in its effectiveness is its 
brevity. ‘All pleasantries,” Voltaire 
has somewhere said, “ought to be 
short.” Sir George Rose’s wit was 
sometimes expressed in a single word. 
On one occasion, when a new serjeant 
had been created, and it became his 
duty, according to custom, to present 
rings to the judges, inscribed with the 
usual brief “ posy” in Latin, Sir George 
indicated his appreciation of the then 
existing company of serjeants by sug- 
gesting for the motto in question, 
“ Scilicet” (silly set). On another oc- 
easion, when dining with the Inner 
Temple, observing some salt-cellars in 
frosted silver, made in the shape of the 
“winged horse” of the Inner Temple, 
he merely pointed to one and mur- 
mured—‘ The White Horse cellar.” 

It would convey a wrong idea to say 
that Sir George Rose joked in season 
and out of season, for it might imply 
that his jokes were sometimes unseason- 
able. But few wits have ever been so 
uniformly what Oxford men of the 
present day call “on the spot.” And 
though, as happens when the spirit 
of word-crushing is strong, the wine was 
not always of uniform goodness and 
strength, still, even in his most care- 
less trifles, there was seldom wanting 
that element of “grotesqueness” to 
which we have already called atten- 
tion. When he was dining one day 
with some friends, the out-door servants 
had been enlisted into the service of 
the dining-room, and it chanced that 
one of them, in carrying out a tray of 
glass, as he left the room stumbled and 
fell with a heavy crash. “ What is 
that?” exclaimed Sir George’s next 
neighbour, in great alarm. “Oh, no- 
thing,” he replied ; “only the coach- 
man gone out with his break.” We 
will hope that the master and mistress 
of the house had a proper appreciation 
of a joke, and that the awkward servi- 
tor’s conduct was condoned for the sake 
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of the merriment it promoted in the 
assembled guests. Happy faculty which 
can thus make a contretemps minister 
to mirth, and, like Ophelia, “turn to 
favour and to prettiness ” the petty dis- 
asters and annoyances of every day ! 
With Sir George the ruling passion was 
irrepressible. He was at a funeral, on 
a bitterly cold day in winter, and his 
companion in a mourning coach called 
his attention to the poor men in 
scarves, and bearing staves, who were 
trudging along by the side of the car- 
riage. ‘“ Poor fellows,” said his com- 
panion, ‘‘they look as if they were 
frozen!” “Frozen!” retorted Sir 
George; “my dear friend, they are 
mutes, not liquids.” As a companion to 
this droll “ improvement” of a funeral 
may be quoted his remark on an ac- 
quaintance who had died of dropsy— 
“ He has gone to Gravesend by water.” 

A friend who had been appointed to 
a judgeship in one of the colonies, was 
long afterwards describing to Rose the 
agonies he had suffered on the voyage 
out from sea-sickness. Sir George 
listened with much interest to the re- 
cital of his friend’s sufferings, and then 
said,in a tone of deep commiseration, 
“Tt’s a great mercy you did not throw 
up your appointment.” A friend has 
reminded the present writer of a cu- 
riously similar unfeeling remark made 
by S. T. Coleridge to a schoolmaster 
with whom he was making the trip 
to Margate in the ante-steamboat days 
by the old Margate Hoy, which, by 
the way, Charles Lamb has so admir- 
ably described. Coleridge watched his 
friend’s efforts over the side, and at 
length said, “ Why, Robinson, I didn’t 
expect this from you; I thought you 
brought up nothing but young gentle- 
men!” Here is a remarkable instance 
of great wits leaping together; and the 
coincidence as well as the humour of 
the two replies may perhaps be our 
apology for the inelegance of the two 
suggested pictures ! 

“The man who would make a pun,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “would also pick a 
pocket.” Tradition has ascribed this 
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dictum to the great man, though the 
of “Boswell” fail to supply 
authority for the precise remark. ‘he 
fact, however, remains unimpeached of 
Johnson’s aversion to the habit of pun- 
ning. Boswell did not agree with his 
at master. ‘“ For my own part,” he 
says, “I think no innocent species of 
wit or pleasantry should be suppressed ; 
and that a good pun may be admitted 
among the smaller excellences of lively 
conversation.” We agree with the bio- 
grapher rather than with his hero, 
though he may be accused of begging the 
question when he begins by terming 
puns an “innocent” species of wit. 
Certain it is, however, that good puns 
give pleasure, just as bad ones are 
tedious and irritating, and it must be 
the prevalence of the latter that has 
brought disrepute upon the thing it- 
self. Even Johnson could tolerate one 
when it was made the companion of a 
pleasant piece of flattery. ‘ He liked 
your compliment so well,” said old 
Sheridan to Boswell, “that he was 
willing to take it with pun-sauce.” Sir 
George Rose’s compliments were often 
served with this peculiar sauce, but the 
sauce was rather the actual medium of 
the compliment than an ornamental 
addition which could be removed at 
pleasure. The pun became identified 
through its informing spirit with the 
tenderness and elegance of the thought 
to be conveyed. Sir George Rose being 
introduced one day to two charming 
young ladies, whose names were Mary 
and Louisa, he instantly added, with a 
bow, “Ah, yes! Marie-Louise—the 
sweetest pear I know ;” a compliment 
almost worthy of being coupled with 
that most beautiful one of Sydney Smith 
suggested by the sweet-pea. A young 
lady walking with him in the garden 
paused to examine a favourite flower on 
which she had bestowed great pains. 
“T am afraid, Mr. Smith,” she said, 
“that this pea will never come to per- 
fection.” ‘Then allow me,” said he, 
taking her politely by the hand, “ to 
lead perfection to the pea!” In short, 
the worth of a pun and its chance of 


permanent endurance depend on the 
higher qualities of the mind from which 
it sprang. The pun takes its colouring 
from the mind and nature of the pun- 


‘ster. In Swift they are clever and 


hard; in Jerrold, clever and bitter ; 
in Hoed, clever and informed with 
the true genius of a poet; in Sir 
George Rose, clever and partaking of 
the gaiety, the playfulness, the versatile 
genius of a scholar, tempered by a most 
loveable nature. In these respects his 
wit appears to us to resemble that of 
Charles Lamb more than of any other 
with, whom we can compare him ; 
though in other respects the indi- 
viduality of the two minds is markedly 
different. But, like Lamb, Sir George 
Rose combined “the frolic and the 
gentle ;” and, like Lamb, amid the 
mourning of many friends, he has 
“ vanished from his lonely hearth.” 

Nothing in the way of compliment 
could be happier, it seems to us, than 
two incidents in his friendship, which 
was long and intimate, with the late 
Master of the Temple. A report having 
originated that Archdeacon Robinson 
was to be elevated to the episcopal 
bench, Sir George said, “ Well, if he 
must leave the Temple, I hope it will 
be by Mitre Court.” 

On another occasion, when he met his 
old friend walking, apparently deep in 
thought, in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple, he inquired playfully, “ Well, 
Master, and what are you dreaming 
about?” ‘ Oh,” said the Archdeacon, 
quoting the first lines of the familiar 
satire of Horace, “I was nescio quid 
meditans nugarum.” “ But then with 
you, dear friend,” was the singularly 
felicitous reply, “it is always in the 
Via Sacra.” 

Nothing more tender, more charming 
was ever said, surely, than this, and no 
better justification could be offered for 
the use and cultivation of that faculty 
of wit and humour, or some ¢ertiwm 
quid unknown to dialecticians, which 
is born out of the union of the two 
faculties. 

“When wit is combined with sense 
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natured, as was too often Jerrold’s, it drew 
the most unpromising material into its 
crucible, and forced it to yield on the 
instant some grains of truest gold. One 
great feature in its effectiveness is its 
brevity. ‘All pleasantries,” Voltaire 
has somewhere said, “ought to be 
short.” Sir George Rose’s wit was 
sometimes expressed in a single word, 
On one occasion, when a new serjeant 
had been created, and it became his 
duty, according to custom, to present 
rings to the judges, inscribed with the 
usual brief “ posy” in Latin, Sir George 
indicated his appreciation of the then 
existing company of serjeants by sug- 
gesting for the motto in question, 
** Scilicet” (silly set). On another oc- 
casion, when dining with the Inner 
Temple, observing some salt-cellars in 
frosted silver, made in the shape of the 
“winged horse” of the Inner Temple, 
he merely pointed to one and mur- 
mured—“ The White Horse cellar.” 

It would convey a wrong idea to say 
that Sir George Rose joked in season 
and out of season, for it might imply 
that his jokes were sometimes unseason- 
able. But few wits have ever been so 
uniformly what Oxford men of the 
present day call “on the spot.” And 
though, as happens when the spirit 
of word-crushing is strong, the wine was 
not always of uniform goodness and 
strength, still, even in his most care- 
less trifles, there was seldom wanting 
that element of “ grotesqueness” to 
which we have already called atten- 
tion. When he was dining one day 
with some friends, the out-door servants 
had been enlisted into the service of 
the dining-room, and it chanced that 
one of them, in carrying out a tray of 
glass, as he left the room stumbled and 
fell with a heavy crash. “ What is 
that?” exclaimed Sir George’s next 
neighbour, in great alarm. ‘Oh, no- 
thing,” he replied; “only the coach- 
man gone out with his break.” We 
will hope that the master and mistress 
of the house had a proper appreciation 
of a joke, and that the awkward servi- 
tor’s conduct was condoned for the sake 


of the merriment it promoted in the 
assembled guests. Happy faculty which 
can thus make a contretemps minister 
to mirth, and, like Ophelia, “‘ turn to 
favour and to prettiness” the petty dis- 
asters and annoyances of every day! 
With Sir George the ruling passion was 
irrepressible. He was at a funeral, on 
a bitterly cold day in winter, and his 
companion in a mourning coach called 
his attention to the poor men in 
scarves, and bearing staves, who were 
trudging along by the side of the car- 
riage. ‘Poor fellows,” said his com- 
panion, ‘‘they look as if they were 
frozen!” “Frozen!” retorted Sir 
George; “my dear friend, they are 
mutes, not liquids.” As a companion to 
this droll “ improvement” of a funeral 
may be quoted his remark on an ac- 
quaintance who had died of dropsy— 
“He has gone to Gravesend by water.” 

A friend who had been appointed to 
a judgeship in one of the colonies, was 
long afterwards describing to Rose the 
agonies he had suffered on the voyage 
out from sea-sickness. Sir George 
listened with much interest to the re- 
cital of his friend’s sufferings, and then 
said,in a tone of deep commiseration, 
“Tt’s a great mercy you did not throw 
up your appointment.” A friend has 
reminded the present writer of a cu- 
riously similar unfeeling remark made 
by S. T. Coleridge to a schoolmaster 
with whom he was making the trip 
to Margate in the ante-steamboat days 
by the old Margate Hoy, which, by 
the way, Charles Lamb has so admir- 
ably described. Coleridge watched his 
friend’s efforts over the side, and at 
length said, “ Why, Robinson, I didn’t 
expect this from you ; I thought you 
brought up nothing but young gentle- 
men!” Here is a remarkable instance 
of great wits leaping together; and the 
coincidence as well as the humour of 
the two replies may perhaps be our 
apology for the inelegance of the two 
suggested pictures ! 

“The man who would make a pun,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “would also pick a 
pocket.” Tradition has ascribed this 
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dictum to the great man, though the 
ages of “Boswell” fail to supply 
authority for the precise remark. ‘The 
fact, however, remains unimpeached of 
Johnson’s aversion to the habit of pun- 
ning. Boswell did not agree with his 

t master. “For my own part,” he 
says, “I think no innocent species of 
wit or pleasantry should be suppressed ; 
and that a good pun may be admitted 
among the smaller excellences of lively 
conversation.” We agree with the bio- 
grapher rather than with his hero, 
though he may be accused of begging the 
question when he begins by terming 
puns an “innocent” species of wit. 
Certain it is, however, that good puns 
give pleasure, just as bad ones are 
tedious and irritating, and it must be 
the prevalence of the latter that has 
brought disrepute upon the thing it- 
self. Even Johnson could tolerate one 
when it was made the companion of a 
pleasant piece of flattery. ‘He liked 
your compliment so well,” said old 
Sheridan to Boswell, “that he was 
willing to take it with pun-sauce.” Sir 
George Rose’s compliments were often 
served with this peculiar sauce, but the 
sauce was rather the actual medium of 
the compliment than an ornamental 
addition which could be removed at 
pleasure. The pun became identified 
through its informing spirit with the 
tenderness and elegance of the thought 
to be conveyed. Sir George Rose being 
introduced one day to two charming 
young ladies, whose names were Mary 
and Louisa, he instantly added, with a 
bow, “Ah, yes! Marie-Louise—the 
sweetest pear I know ;” a compliment 
almost worthy of being coupled with 
that most beautiful one of Sydney Smith 
suggested by the sweet-pea. A young 
lady walking with him in the garden 
paused to examine a favourite flower on 
which she had bestowed great pains. 
“TI am afraid, Mr. Smith,” she said, 
“that this pea will never come to per- 
fection.” ‘ Then allow me,” said he, 
taking her politely by the hand, “ to 
lead perfection to the pea!” In short, 
the worth of a pun and its chance of 
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permanent endurance depend on the 
higher qualities of the mind from which 
it sprang. The pun takes its colouring 
from the mind and nature of the pun- 
ster. In Swift they are clever and 
hard; in Jerrold, clever and bitter ; 
in Hood, clever and informed with 
the true genius of a poet; in Sir 
George Rose, clever and partaking of 
the gaiety, the playfulness, the versatile 
genius of a scholar, tempered by a most 
loveable nature. In these respects his 
wit appears to us to resemble that of 
Charles Lamb more than of any other 
with, whom we can compare him ; 
though in other respects the indi- 
viduality of the two minds is markedly 
different. But, like Lamb, Sir George 
Rose combined “the frolic and the 
gentle ;” and, like Lamb, amid the 
mourning of many friends, he has 
“ vanished from his lonely hearth.” 

Nothing in the way of compliment 
could be happier, it seems to us, than 
two incidents in his friendship, which 
was long and intimate, with the late 
Master of the Temple. A report having 
originated that Archdeacon Robinson 
was to be elevated to the episcopal 
bench, Sir George said, “ Well, if he 
must leave the Temple, I hope it will 
be by Mitre Court.” 

On another occasion, when he met his 
old friend walking, apparently deep in 
thought, in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple, he inquired playfully, “ Well, 
Master, and what are you dreaming 
about?” ‘“ Oh,” said the Archdeacon, 
quoting the first lines of the familiar 
satire of Horace, “I was nescio quid 
meditans nugarum.” “ But then with 
you, dear friend,” was the singularly 
felicitous reply, “it is always in the 
Via Sacra.” 

Nothing more tender, more charming 
was ever said, surely, than this, and no 
better justification could be offered for 
the use and cultivation of that faculty 
of wit and humour, or some tertiwm 
quid unknown to dialecticians, which 
is born out of the union of the two 
faculties. 

“When wit is combined with sense 
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and information,” thus writes one of 
the greatest of modern wits ; “ when 
it is softened by benevolence and 
restrained by strong principle ; when 
it is in the hands of a man who 
can use it and despise it, who can 
be witty and something much better 
than witty, who loves honour, justice, 
decency, good-nature, morality, and re- 
ligion, ten times better than wit ;—wit 
is then a beautiful and delightful part 
of our mature. There is no more in- 
teresting spectacle than to see the 
effects of wit upon the different cha- 
racters of men, than to observe it ex- 
panding caution, relaxing dignity, un- 
freezing coldness—teaching age and care 
and pain to smile, extorting reluctant 
gleams of pleasure from melancholy, 
and charming even the pangs of grief. 
It is pleasant to observe how it pene- 
trates through the coldness and awk- 
wardness of society, gradually bringing 
men nearer together, and, like the com- 
bined force of wine and oil, giving 
every man a glad heart and a shining 
countenance. Genuine and innocent 
wit like this is surely the flavour of the 
mind ! Man could direct his ways by 
plain reason and support his life by 
tasteless food ; but God has given us 
wit and flavour and brightness, and 
laughter and perfumes, to enliven the 
days of man’s pilgrimage, and to sup- 
port uneasy steps over the burning 
marie.” 

The wit of the subject of the present 
paper could hardly have been better 
described had he sat for the portrait. 

Not less remarkable than the quick- 
ness of his repartee was his gift of im- 
promptu rhyming and extempore epi- 
gram. Many of these fugitive jeux 
d’esprit have long enjoyed a conversa- 
tional currency in legal circles without 
having, in many cases at least, found 
any resting-place in print. Some of 
them carry us back in the circumstances 
of their origin to a generation already 
becoming historical. It was James 
Smith, of Rejected Addresses celebrity, 
himself an attorney, whose cruel reflec- 
tion on his own calling provoked a 
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famous retort from Sir George Rose. 
The two epigrams have been often 
quoted, but may be excused for making 
one more last appearance in this 
company. James Smith had written 
thus—or “to this defect,” for there is 
more than one version of the lines :— 


“In oe Street, Strand, ten attorneys are 
ound— 
And down at the bottom the barges abound. 
Fly, Honesty, fly, to some safer retreat, 
For there’s craft in the river—and craft in 
the street !” 


To which Sir George replied, im- 
promptu :— 


“ Why should Honesty fly to some safer re- 
at 


treat, 
From barges and lawyers, ’od rot ’em ? 
The lawyers are just at the top of the 
street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom.” 


The following ingenious epitome of 
the arguments and ruling in a certain 
case carries us back to the days of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. Mr. Vesey, the Re- 
porter(of the Veseyand Beames Reports), 
being called out of court, begged Sir 
George (then Mr. George Rose) to take 
a note for him of the proceedings. The 
nature of the addresses on each side 
could not, it was felt, have been indi- 
cated more happily than in the lines 
which Mr. Rose submitted to the Re- 
porter on his return :— 


** Mr. Leach made a speech, 
Angry, neat, and wrong : 
Mr. Hart, on the other part, 
Was right, but dull and long. 
Mr. Parker made that darker 
Which was dark enou h without : 
Mr. Cook quoted his boo 
And the Chancellor said ‘ey doubt.’” 


The lines were soon in every one’s 
mouth, and a few weeks later when Mr. 
Rose was counsel in a case before the 
Chancellor, Lord Eldon having decided 
against him added in a tone which could 
not be misunderstood, ‘and in this case, 
Mr. Rose, the Chancellor does not doubt.” 

Sir George was specially fond of epito- 
mising famous cases in a few lines of 
extempore verse. The following abridg- 
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ment of the Gorham case has not, 
probably, hitherto appeared in print :— 


Bishop. 
Baptized, a baby 
Becomes sine labe : 

So the act makes him, 
So the Church takes him. 


Contra. 
But is he fit ? 
We very much doubt it. 
Devil a bit 
Is it valid without it! 


Adjudication. 
Bishop non-suited : 


Priest unrefuted : 
Be instituted ! 


Reasons for Judgment. 
Bishop and Vicar, 
Why will you bicker 

Each with his brother ? 
Since both are right, 
Or one is quite 

As wrong as the other. 


Costs. 


Deliberative, 

Pondering well, 

Each take a shell, 
The lawyers the native ! 


The following is entirely in his man- 
ner, for he was never weary of making 
his jokes on what appeared to him 
frivolous questions of ecclesiastical 
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usage, but we cannot vouch for its 
authorship :— 


** What robe the clergy ought to wear 
I own I neither know nor care, 

A black dress or a white dress. 
Vexed with a trouble of my own— 
A wife—who preaches in her gown, 

And lectures in her night-dress.”’ 


At a legal dinner given at Greenwich 
many years ago, the late Mr. Justice 
Bailey who was in the chair informed 
the assembled guests, when the decanters 
had begun to circulate after dinner, that 
as it was most important to ensure the 
safety of so eminent a company as that 
present, he had ordered a handsome and 
roomy omnibus which would be at the 
door at ten o’clock to convey them back 
to town. Sir George at once rose, and 
said :— 

“The Grecian of old bade his comrades 
entwine 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine— 

bee our excellent chairman interpreteth 
thus, 

Begin with a Bumper, and end with a Buss.” 


There must be many such playful 
trifles in the possession or remembrance 
of Sir George’s friends, and the appear- 
ance of the present paper may serve to 
call forth from many a note-book or 
pigeon-hole other and worthier samples 
of his innocent and amusing talent. 





REMINISCENCES OF DUELLING IN IRELAND. 


A review of the annals of duelling, a 
practice formerly so frequent in Ireland, 
presented to the writer of the follow- 
ing pages an opportunity of combining 
some general reference to that subject 
with the particulars of duels which he 
attended as surgeon, and with anecdotes 
and episodes that may not appear alto- 
gether uninteresting. 

I confine myself to extracts from 
the annals of the eighteenth century, 
and to their contrast with duels fought 
in the nineteenth century, down to the 
abolition of that ancient custom. 

Resort to the duello became not only 
the medium for adjusting quarrels, but 
it developed the chivalrous instinct, the 
quick apprehension, and the indomitable 
resolution of the Celtic race to uphold 
the obligations of honour in every 
emergency. The memory of those attri- 
butes, handed down through generations, 
and fondly treasured in Irish story, was 
frequently and proudly recalled by the 
recital of traditionary tales of former 
duels, of chivalrous explvits, and of 
vivid anecdotes, depicting the impulsive 
detestation of dishonour that typitied 
the national character. It was thus 
established, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that satisfaction, demanded 
under circumstances which rendered re- 
sponsibility more than questionable, 
was given in the duel field, sooner than 
risk the possible charge of cowardice. 
A very remarkable case in point, that 
came under my own direct observation, 
will be found hereinafter. 

It is recorded by Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton in his Sketches, that duelling was a 
legalized practice—that it was very pre- 
valent—that it was generally performed 
in the presence of crowds, and frequently 
before high authorities—viz. lords, jus- 
tices, bishops, judges, and other people 
of rank, accompanied by their ladies. 
He further relates, that a singular pas- 


sion for duelling existed ; that numbers 
of grave personages signalized them- 
selves in single combats ; and he gives 
a list, abridged from the accounts of 
227 official and remarkable duels (in- 
cluding considerable numbers of killed 
and wounded) that were fought in his 
own time. Among these he states that 
the following eminent lawyers fought 
before their elevation to the Bench. 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Earl 
Clare fought the Master of the Rolls, 
Curran. The Chief-Justice of the King’s 
Bench fought Lord Tyrawley, a Privy 
Councillor, Lord Llandaff, and two 
others. The Judge of the County Dublin, 
Egan, fought the Master of the Rolls, 
Roger Barrett, and three others. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Right 
Honourable Isaac Corry, fought the Right 
Honourable Henry Grattan, a Privy 
Councillor, and another. Baron of the 
Exchequer, Medge, fought his brother- 
in-law, and two others. Lord Norbury, 
Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas, 
fought “ Fire-eater” Fitzgerald and two 
others, and frightened Napper Tandy, 
with several besides—one hit only. 
Doctor Dingenan, Judge of the Preroga- 
tive Court, fought one barrister, and 
frightened another on the ground— 
this last a curious case. Henry Deane 
Grady, Chief Counsel to the Reve- 
nue, fought Counsellor O’Mahon, Coun- 
sellor Campbell and others—all hits. 
The Master of the Rolls fought Lord 
Buckingham, the Chief Secretary. The 
Right Honourable Hely Hutchinson, 
Provost of Trinity College, fought Mr. 
Doyle, Master in Chancery (they went 
to the plains of Winden to fight), and 
some others. Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas, Patterson, fought three 
country gentlemen, one of them with 
swords, another with a gun,and wounded 
all of them. The Right Honourable 
George Ogle, a Privy Councillor, fought 
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Barney Coyle, a distiller, because he 
was a Papist. They fired eight shots, 
and no hit; but one of the seconds 
broke his own arm accidentally. The 
Honourable Francis Hutchinson, Col- 
lector of the Customs in Dublin, fought 
the Right Honourable Lord Mount- 
morris. In addition to that list, Sir 
Jonah refers to two duels fought by 
himself, one of them with Mr. Richard 
Daly, a Galway gentleman (at the time 
a Templar), whom he hit on his breast- 
bone; and the other with Counsellor 
Leonard McNally, whom he hit on the 
side of his chest. Sir Jonah also adverts 
to a duel wherein his brother, William 
Barrington, was killed under melancholy 
circumstances detailed hereinafter. 

Sir Jonah further states that the 
education of young gentlemen was 
considered imperfect unless they had 
exchanged shots ; that a class of duel- 
lists, called “ Fire-eaters,” was in great, 
repute ; that one of those gentlemen 
fought sixteen duels in two years, 
thirteen of them with pistols and three 
with swords; that pistols or swords 
were used in duels, according to agree- 
ment; that every family had pistols, 
with long barrels and hair-triggers, also 
long silver-hilted swords, with narrow 
straight blades sharp as razors; that 
these weapons descended as heir-looms 
to their posterity ; that Galway gentle- 
men were most scientific with the sword, 
those from Tipperary with the pistol, 
while Roscommon, Mayo, and Sligo, 
supplied proficients in both. 

With reference to the proceedings 
adopted in fighting duels, Sir Jonah 
says that it was not always considered 
necessary to measure the distance at 
which the combatants were to be sepa- 
rated from each other when about to fire ; 
that, on some occasions, they fired when 
each thought fit to\do so, without wait- 
ing for a signal ; that one duel was fought 
as follows :—no ground was measured ; 
the combatants were placed one hun- 
dred yards asunder; one of them 
kept his post steadily, the other ad- 
vanced gradually and obliquely, con- 
tracting his circle round his opponent, 
who continued to change his front by 
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corresponding movements, both parties 
aiming now and then as feints, and then 
lowering their pistols. This pas de deux 
lasted more than half an hour, until the 
circle was contracted to a short distance, 
when both fired, and the ambulator was 
desperately wounded. That each com- 
batant in another duel, where the ground 
was measured, held two pistols, and 
fired simultaneously. That a duel 
was fought in 1759, on horseback (one 
of the principals being Colonel Barring- 
ton, Sir Jonab’s grandfather), according 
to an ancient practice, whereby the com- 
batants, holding pistols, loaded alike 
with a certain number of balls or slugs 
as agreed upon, were to gallop past each 
other, with liberty to fire at discretion ; 
but only while galloping. If it were 
decided to continue the contest after the 
pistols were discharged, it was to be 
finished either on horseback with short 
broadswords, or on foot with small- 
swords. On the occasion in question, 
each opponent was armed with two 
holster-pistols, charged with balls and 
swan-drops, together with a broad-bladed 
sword and a long broad-bladed dag- 
ger. When nearing each other, both 
fired and missed. In a second course, 
Colonel Barrington received his oppo- 
nent’s swan-drops, but not the bullets, in 
his face, when a fierce battle with 
swords ensued, during which both were 
severely gashed, and the duel ended. 
The causes that provoked the duels 
were frequently of the most frivolous 
nature ; many quarrels arose without 
provocation, and many things were 
considered as quarrels that were not 
quarrels at all. Thus gentlemen often 
got themselves shot before they could 
tell what they were fighting about. 
At length the principal “ fire-eaters,” 
fearing that disrepute would fall upon 
their acts, instituted through dele- 
gates from Tipperary, Roscommon, Gal- 
way, Mayo, Sligo, a code of the laws 
and points of honour, with directions 
that it should be strictly observed by 
all gentlemen, and kept in their pistol- 
cases for reference, and also to prevent 
the plea of ignorance on any occasion. 
In accord with the principles and pri- 
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vileges embodied in that code, seconds 
were invested with ample authority 
and complete instruction to deal with 
every form of quarrel, and were bound 
by unmistakeable rules to conduct and 
control the management of duels. 

The advantages derivable from a judi- 
cious application of the code were 
evinced by undeniable improvements in 
the practice of duelling. Thus, while the 
spirit of chivalry remained unfettered, 
the causes of duels, the method of fight- 
ing, and other concomitants, were more 
suitable to the perfect maintenance of 
honour than they had been in the preced- 
ingepoch. A curious incident of a duel 
fought by the sons of Messrs. Dillon 
and French, of whom both held the 
Commission of the Peace for the county 
of Roscommon, may be taken as a 
specimen of this heroic spirit. The 
mother of Mr. Dillon junior, bestowed 
her blessing on him when he was 
departing for the place of meeting his 
antagonist, but she also assured him 
that he might expect her malediction 
if he returned tainted with the slightest 
brand of dishonour. That declaration 
of Mrs. Dillon became generally known, 
and was highly extolled, and I had an 
opportunity to satisfy myself as to the 
truth of the anecdote. 

The causes that induced hostile mes- 
sages and duels, during the period to 
which my personal knowledge applies, 
may be ascribed to quarrels that sprung 
up through electioneering politics— 
from sectarian and religious strife, dis- 
putes about property, gambling trans- 
actions—and to personal assaults in- 
flicted directly by the hand, by horse- 
whipping, or by a tap on the shoulder 
while saying “take that for a horsewhip,” 
or by striking the face with a glove, a 
form of assault still practised in France, 
where it provoked a fatal duel in 1872. 
A settlement after such assaults was, by 
the rules of the code, inadmissible until 
after a shot ; but, on some occasions, the 
person assaulted was permitted to ac- 
cept a horsewhip from the offender, to 
be used on his back while he begged 
pardon. An abject written apology 
was also permissible to be published if 


deemed necessary. When the lie direct 
was given a message was always de- 
livered, and it was then very difficult 
to prevent a duel, even by permitting 
the utterer to beg pardon in express 
terms. 

Gentlemen engaged in serious quar- 
rels consulted friends of equal rank in 
society with themselves, to whom they 
entrusted the defence of their honour 
as seconds, who thus became sole and 
absolute guardians of the reputations 
confided to their safe-keeping. Their 
position was, consequently, most re- 
sponsible ; it was their earliest duty to 
inquire strictly into the nature and ex- 
tent of the quarrel, and they were 
bound by the rules of the code to at- 
tempt a reconciliation and to prevent a 
duel if possible. They were always to 
bear in mind that grave reprehension 
would inevitably attach to them should a 
duel, with serious results, be fought that 
might have been prevented by their 
interposition. On failure of negotiations 
for an amicable settlement, the seconds 
would agree that a duel should take 
place, and would fix time and place. 
Arrived at the spot, the seconds were 
entitled to toss a coin for choice of 
ground and for other privileges—a pro- 
ceeding of much importance, because 
the winner of the toss became em- 
powered to select a favourable position 
for his principal, and to prevent the 
use of ground surrounded by hedges, 
trees, or other objects calculated to direct 
the aim of either principal. 

The distance whereby the principals 
were to be separated was invariably 
measured by the second who won the 
toss, and who exercised his discretion 
by keeping in view the ascertained facts 
that there might be comparative safety 
at nine yards—that danger might be 
expected at twelve yards—and that bul- 
lets sometimes Ait point blank at fifteen 
yards. These results were scientifically 
attributable to the courses which the 
round balls then used took in their 
parabolical transit. I had frequent op- 
portunities of observing the accuracy of 
those calculations, and I witnessed 
at Bagnerre in the Hautes Pyrénées a 
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fatal duel at fifteen yards. The prin- 
cipals were placed asunder at twenty 
yards, and advanced to posts which 
separated them by fifteen yards, whence, 
in accordance with a custom in vogue 
on the Continent, also in Ireland during 
the eighteenth century, they fired at 
their leisure, and without signal. One 
of them, a celebrated marksman, who 
had killed more than one adversary, 
adopted his usual method of aiming 
on his knee (distinctly prohibited by 
the code) and, while rising to fire, was 
shot dead through the forehead. 

The seconds were to select pistols of 
equal length and bore for each principal, 
and it was not unusual to seek for 
those that had been previously tried in 
duels. I have often seen some that 
were purposely chosen because they 
were nicked on the handles, each nick 
denoting that a hit had been made 
from that weapon. The seconds 
loaded the pistols in presence of each 
other in order to secure equality in the 
measure of powder, and a single ball 
was always put into the pistol, being an 
improvement on the custom, sometimes 
practised in the eighteenth century, 
when balls, slugs, and swan-drops were 
placed together in each pistol. 

The winner of the toss placed his 
principal at that end of the measured 
ground where, for obvious reasons, he 
stood with his back to the sun. Both 
seconds covered their principals by 
standing closely in front, and thereby 
preventing each principal from view- 
ing the other until they perfectly 
understood the directions relative 
to firing. They then withdrew to 
some distance aside. The firing was 
regulated by word of command, or 
by signal given by the winner of 
the toss, who, on agreement with 
the other second, selected one of 
the following :—“ Gentlemen, make 
ready— fire ;” or, ‘“ Gentlemen, one, 
two, three—fire ;” or, “ Gentlemen, 
watch the handkerchief that I hold, 
and fire when you see it fall from my 
hand.” This last signal was often 
adopted as being most humane, because 
each principal fixed his eyes on the 
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handkerchief, and of the body of his 


adversary. 

Duels were fought in Ireland with 
swords as well as with pistols in the 
eighteenth century, when the nobility 
and gentry carried swords appendant 
to their promenading costume. The 
great improvement derived from dis- 
use of the sword can be estimated by 
reference to the savage encounter 
wherein Colonel Barrington was en- 
gaged, and by an anecdote related to me 
by the late Sir Richard Nagle, Bart., 
M.P., who showed me a spot, close 
to St. Martin’s Church, in Trafalgar 
Square, London, where a fatal sword 
duel was fought in the eighteenth cen- 
tury between one of his ancestors and 
another Westmeath gentleman. Those 
individuals, between whom there re- 
mained an old unsettled quarrel, met 
suddenly at the place indicated, and, 
without the intervention of seconds to 
see fair play, attacked each other with 
their swords, and Sir Richard’s kinsman 
fell mortally wounded. 

Duels were fought with swords in 
France as late as 1872, when on one 
occasion these weapons were selected, 
though declined on discovery that one 
of the principals was a swordsman 
of noted proficiency, who, however, 
killed his opponent when pistols were 
substituted. The two following very 
recent cases have also occurred in 
France. It was stated in the Semaphore 
of Marseilles, dated 26th April, 1873, 
that “a duel with swords took place 
on the preceding Saturday, between 
M. Emile Bouchet, deputy, and M. 
Théophile Fabra, correspondent of 
the France Républicaine. The parties 
met in the wood of St. Julien, and after 
two attacks, which lasted about six 
minutes, M. Fabre was severely wounded 
in his right arm, near the shoulder, and 
the combat was discontinued.” The other 
duel was fought on July 7th, 1873, at 
Bettenberg, on the Luxemburg territory, 
where the parties, M. Rane, deputy for 
Lyons, and writer in the France Répub- 
licaine, and M. Paul de Cassagnac, 
editor of the Pays, arrived from France. 
“At the end of the first assault, which 
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lasted ten minutes, blood appeared in 
the upper part of M. Ranc’s right arm ; 
M. Rane and his two seconds having 
declared that the wound was not serious 
enough to interrupt the duel, a second 
assault took place, in which, after a 
few minutes, M. de Cassagnac was 
wounded in the hand, M. Ranc’s sword 
entering the palm and passing through 
the wrist. M. de Cassagnac was com- 
pelled to drop his sword. His surgeon 
declared the wound to be serious, and 
that considerable inflammation must 
ensue in the hand and fore-arm. The 
seconds then decided that it was impos- 
sible to continue the duel. The duel 
attracted a large crowd.” 

Of the great presence of mind dis- 
played by principals a very remark- 
able instance occurred at my first in- 
sight of such contests, which happened 
accidentally during my apprentice- 
ship to the late Sir Philip Crampton, 
Bart. When approaching Stevens's 
Hospital on an early summer morning, 
I noticed some carriages, containing 
gentlemen, and proceeding to the Phe- 
nix Park, whither, impelled by curiosity, 
I followed until they halted near the 
Under Secretary’s lodge. I then ob- 
served two gentlemen, armed with 
pistols, placed opposite to each other 
at a short distance, and that one of them 
faced the dazzling sun (his second having 
evidently lost the toss for choice of posi- 
tion). The man thus exposed to so 
dangerous an impediment of vision, 
wheeled round and, with perfect sang- 
Froid, transferred the pistol to his left 
hand, with which he fired and hit his 
adversary. Such presence of mind 
made a strong impression on me, which 
was renewed when I witnessed the 
following instance at a duel which 
took place near the Wellington testi- 
monial in the Phenix Park, between 
Messrs. R. D. Browne, M.P. for 
Mayo, and R. Jackson, J.P. County of 
Armagh. The meeting resulted from a 
gambling quarrel, and I attended both 
principals professionally under these 
circumstances : I was on the ground as 
Mr. Browne’s surgeon, and I was re- 
quested by Mr. Jackson to act for him 
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also, in the absence of his surgeon, who 
had not arrived. The coolness and 
presence of mind evinced by these 
gentlemen may be estimated by the 
fact that, when a signal was given for 
a second round, each of them con- 
tinued to aim deliberately at his adver- 
sary, with manifest anxiety to secure a 
hit by the next shot. At that critical 
moment I availed myself of my respon- 
sibility to both combatants, and called 
on them to lower their pistols and 
avoid murder. That appeal produced 
an instantaneous effect ; neither of them 
fired ; the seconds held a consultation, 
after which mutual apologies by the 
principals restored the friendship that 
previously subsisted between them. 

Amongst the duels provoked by the 
blindness of bigotry two proved fatal, one 
of them being fought by Messrs. Daniel 
O’Connell and D’Esterre, the other by 
Messrs. Hayesand Brick. Mr. O’Connell, 
having publicly and severely denounced 
the Dublin Corporation for some 
observations, most offensive to Roman 
Catholics, made at a meeting of 
that body, was grossly assaulted in 
Grafton Street by Mr. D’Esterre, who 
acted as champion for the Corporation, 
and who was, soon afterwards, mortally 
wounded by Mr. O’Connell in a duel 
near Naas. The duel between Messrs. 
Hayes and Brick originated from an ex- 
change of violent abusive language near 
the General Post Office in Sackville 
Street, while waiting in considerable 
excitement for the Cork mail, with ex- 
pected intelligence of an election. The 
duel took place near Glasnevin, and Mr. 
Brick was shot dead by a ball through 
his heart. 

Five other remarkable duels arising 
from party-disunion occurred in the 
period to which I allude. The princi- 
pals in one of these were Counsellor 
Wallace, K.C., and CounsellorO’Gorman, 
Secretary of the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation. 

Another of them was distinguished 
by the following notable incidents. 
The proposal of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
health, in his Excellency’s presence at 
a regatta ball supper in Kingstown, was 
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insultingly met by a counter toast 
strongly obnoxious to the feelings of 
the Roman Catholics assembled in large 
numbers on that festive occasion. Im- 
mediate excitement succeeded so ungra- 
cious a contretemps ; an uproarious tu- 
mult was accompanied by a cross-fire 
of everything tangible on the tables, 
during which a gentleman (whose name 
I forget) being struck by some missile, 
fixed upon Counsellor Ottiwell as 
the individual who had thrown it. A 
challenge on the spot was followed 
by a meeting at Dalkey Island, when, 
after an exchange of three rounds 
and during preparation for a fourth, the 
appearance of blood upon Mr. Ottiwell’s 
trousers terminated the conflict. He 
then admitted that he had been wounded 
in his leg by the first shot, but con- 
cealed the fact, fearing that its dis- 
closure might be construed into a pre- 
text for ending the affair; and he, 
moreover, declared upon his honour 
that he had not thrown the missile 
which had caused the duel. Bear- 
ing in mind that Mr. Ottiwell was not 
a Roman Catholic, it appears reason- 
able to attribute his chivalrous conduct 
and singular courage to his idea that the 
obligations of honour precluded his re- 
fusal to fight when challenged to do so. 

The third duel was thus produced : 
the news of Mr. Ottiwell’s declara- 
tion speedily circulated amongst the 
parties who attended the regatta ball, 
one of whom, Mr. Kinsella, a young 
merchant of Dublin, admitted that he 
had assaulted Mr. Ottiwell’s opponent, 
by whom he was thereupon challenged. 
The meeting took place at Glencree, 
county Wicklow, where the principals, 
seconds, and medical attendants (includ- 
ing myself as Mr. Kinsella’s surgeon) 
assembled. Owing, however, to the un- 
level state of the ground, an adjournment 
was made to Lough Bray, the residence of 
Sir Philip Crampton, who peremptorily 
refused to permit a combat on his terri- 
tory. A second adjournment being thus 
indispensable, a meeting was fixed 
to be held near Maynooth on the fol- 
lowing day. Meanwhile, Mr. Kinsella 
was arrested and bound over, with two 
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sureties in heavy bail, to keep the peace. 
Nothing daunted, he resolved to keep 
the appointment, and, after several at- 
tempts to elude the vigilance of the 
authorities, he escaped from Dublin in 
one of Gerty’s mourning coaches, and 
overtook all the parties whom he found 
collected at a public stage where four 
coaches, up and down between Dublin, 
Galway, and Sligo, had pulled up to 
change horses. It was then eight o’clock 
on a fine evening in July, and the scene 
formed by the assemblage of so many 
vehicles, including Mr. Kinsella’s demz- 
hearse, was heightened by the out- 
pouring of all the coach passengers who, 
together with the guards and drivers, dis- 
carding their responsibilities, abandoned 
the road and followed the combatant 
congregation, then largely increased by 
countrymen from the neighbourhood, to 
an adjacent field, where the duel was 
fought at twelve yards distance. Mr. 
Kinsella was desperately wounded by the 
first shot, the ball having passed directly 
through the lower part of his neck from 
the right to the left side, whence it 
made its exit. Having succeeded in 
arresting hemorrhage, I returned to 
Dublin with my patient, whose re- 
covery, although tedious, was complete. 
His conduct all along, and his deter- 
mination to give the satisfaction de- 
manded from him, afforded unmistak- 
able evidence that he, like Mr. Ottiwell, 
duly estimated the principles of honour 
that bound him to shun the slightest 
danger of imputed cowardice. 

The fourth of these unfortunate en- 
counters afforded proof that the mem- 
bers of the public press could not escape 
from the noxious influence of party 
controversy. Messrs. Lavelle and Norton, 
proprietors of two leading newspapers 
in Dublin, one supporting, the other 
opposing, the political principles of 
the Government, drifted gradually 
into vituperative personalities in print 
that terminated in the delivery of a 
challenge to fight. A meeting took 
place at London-bridge, near Irish- 
town, but the duel was prevented 
by the interference of the residents. 
The parties then adjourned to a field 
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beyond Donnybrook, opposite to Nutley 
the seat of Mr. Roe, on the Stillorgan 
road, where the duel came off. Being 
present, as Mr. Lavelle’s surgeon, I 
ventured, after the exchange of two 
rounds, to suggest a settlement, urging 
that enough had been accomplished to 
satisfy the honour of both gentlemen 
whose quarrel was confined to pen and 
paper. My proposal was agreed to, after 
a consultation between the seconds, and 
it was very satisfactory to behold a shake 
hands by the principals. 

The fifth and most important case in 
the category forcibly delineated the in- 
evitable emergency that compelled a 
nobleman holding the highest state 
position to vindicate his honour when 
assailed for his untiring exertions to 
stem the torrent of religious political 
embroilments. On the 6th of March, 
1829, the Duke of Wellington announced 
in the House of Lords that “‘he had 
the sanction and support of his Majesty 
for introducing the Catholic Relief Bill.” 
His Grace was then accused of “political 
treachery,” and of having used “masked 
batteries,” because he had been extremely 
reserved in his public conduct during 
the interval between November 1828 
and March 1829. Repeated undisguised 
attacks of that description, tending to 
his dishonour, resulted in a duel with 
the Earl of Winchelsea—a display of 
personal courage to which the! Duke 
subsequently adverted as “ having been 
only a part of the Catholic question.” 

A duel between Captain Nolan and 
Mr. Browne afforded me an opportunity 
of witnessing a remarkable instance of 
the numerous cases on record where 
lives were saved by the stoppage of 
pistol-balls that hit vital regions. 
These gentlemen quarrelled about land 
in the county of Roscommon. The 
meeting took place near Phibs- 
borough, in one of the then called 
Bishop’s Fields, into which Captain 
Nolan was carried, as he was very 
feeble through chronic rheumatism. I[ 
attended him professionally, and they 
fought at twelve yards distance. After 
one harmless round, the Captain (noto- 
rious for his certain hitting in many 


previous combats) objected to the small 
charge of powder in the pistols, remark- 
ing that they were mere squibs, and 
that although he would hit Mr. Browne 
in the next round, the ball would not do 
much harm. Accordingly he did hit 
him, but the ball, after passing along 
his forearm, was stopped in the coat- 
sleeve of his elbow, which he had 
firmly pressed on his hip in order to 
steady his hand, a position known to 
duellists as the “Kerry safe-guard.” 
Had the charge held another pinch of 
powder the ball would inevitably have 
entered Mr. Browne’s liver. Similar 
escapes are mentioned by Sir Jonah 
Barrington, who states that in his duel 
with Mr. Daly the ball was stopped by 
that gentleman’s brooch, and that in his 
duel with Counsellor McNally, the ball 
glanced off after it struck the buckle 
of the Counsellor’s braces. Sir Jonah 
also related that the life of Judge 
Burrowes was saved by some coins in 
his pocket. A near relative of my own 
saved the life of a friend whom he 
accompanied to a duel, by placing in 
his side pocket a horse-shoe picked up 
on the way to the meeting. The ball 
struck the horse-shoe, and was thereby 
prevented from entering the breast. 

Another quarrel about property caused 
a duel between Messrs. Troy and Hy- 
land, who met for that purpose on the 
fifteen acres in the Pheenix Park, where 
I attended as Mr. Hyland’s surgeon. 
The dispute between these gentlemen 
arose from a mutual impression that 
they were bound to vindicate the honour 
of their fathers, who had assaulted each 
other while wrangling about the boun- 
dary of some land. The combatants, 
placed twelve yards apart, essayed to 
fire, but the charge in Mr. Troy’s pistol 
did not explode, and he was not hit by 
his opponent’s fire. The seconds de- 
cided that, in accord with the twentieth 
rule of the code, the miss-fire was equi- 
valent to a shot, and they also decided 
against further proceedings, as they 
considered that the honour of all parties 
had been satisfied by the meeting and 
by the conduct of the principals. 

The following narrative will serve 
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to preface the relation of impetuous 
and deplorable incidents of duelling. 
Messrs. L. Dillon, of the county Ros- 
common, and R. Harvey, of the county 
Wexford, quarrelled and assaulted each 
other while practising pistol-ball fire 
at Rigby’s Shooting Gallery in Sutfolk 
Street, which they frequented for that 
purpose. A meeting took place near 
Finglass but was interrupted by the 
police, the principals and seconds escap- 
ing. Being present as Mr. Dillon’s 
surgeon, I was arrested and marched 
to a Dublin Police Office, where I 
was charged as being one of the 
principals, and detained until I pro- 
cured bail. I then rejoined Mr. Dillon 
at the Phoenix Park, where the duel 
was fought. The combatants stood 
at nine yards distance and fired jive shots 
each without a hit, That very remark- 
able fact, considering that both were 
crack shots, resulted, no doubt, from 
the well-known uncertainty wherewith 
pistol-balls pass through a straight line 
at short distances. An incident that 
occurred after the fourth round created 
quite asensation. Mr. Ebenezer Jacob, of 
Wexford, a noted duellist and second to 
Mr. Harvey, overhearing some unplea- 
sant remarks relative to the continued 
firing, brandished a handkerchief, and, 
pistol in hand, exclaimed aloud that the 
first person who should again use such 
language must fight him across the 
handkerchief. It is needless to add 
that no further observations were heard : 
the fifth shots were exchanged, and the 
seconds withdrew their principals. 

A fatal occurrence, under somewhat 
similar circumstances, took place after- 
wards at a duel in the Queen’s County. 
One of the principals, Mr. M. D., 
was accused by his adversary’s second 
with having insulted him during the 
duel, and was challenged by him to 
fight on the spot. That invitation was 
declined, with an assurance that no 
offence had been intended. The chal- 
lenger thereupon tossed a handker- 
chief to Mr. M. D., aiming at the same 
moment a pistol at him, and vociferating 
that he would instantly fire if Mr. 
M. D. persevered in refusing to fight. 
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Forced to this desperate alternative, 
Mr. M. D. snatched a pistol and shot his 
provoker dead, when the ball, having 
passed through his body, desperately 
wounded a ploughman in the next field. 
Mr. M. D. was tried at the following As- 
sizes for homicide, and was acquitted. 

Sir Jonah Barrington thus relates 
the fatal result of a similar incident 
whereby his brother, William Bar- 
rington, was killed :—‘ In consequence 
of an after-dinner quarrel between that 
gentleman and Lieutenant McKenzie, a 
meeting took place in a verdant field 
on the bank of the Barrow, midway 
between Athy and Carlow. The com- 
batants fired, and missed; they fired 
again, and no mischief ensued. A recon- 
ciliation was then proposed, but was ob- 
jected to by Captain (afterwards the cele- 
brated General) Gillespie, who was the 
second of Lieutenant McKenzie, and who 
insisted that the affair should proceed. 
Mr. Barrington, who had previously 
held out his hand to his opponent and 
expressed a hope that enough had been 
done to satisfy the honour of both, 
made use of some harsh language 
towards Gillespie, who thereupon, 
losing all control over his temper, 
suddenly threw a handkerchief to Mr. 
Barrington, asking if he dared to take 
a corner of it, and on his attempt 
to do so he received a ball from the 
Captain through his body, and died 
that evening. Captain Gillespie was 
tried for murder before Judge Brad- 
street, who clearly laid down that it 
was such in his charge to the jury, who, 
however, gave a verdict of justifiable 
homicide.” 

The courses of balls fired in duels 
frequently presented remarkable ano- 
malies after hitting the body. Some 
idea may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing description of two cases 
within my own personal knowledge. 
In a duel between Mr. D. Ferrall 
and Mr. B. Fallon, both gentle- 
men of property in the county Ros- 
common, the former was hit on the 
right side of the body, through which the 
ball apparently passed as it made exit 
directly opposite, and broke one bone of 
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his left arm. The attendant surgeon 
naturally calculated upon immediate 
dangerous consequences and caused the 
transfer of his patient to a farmer’s 
house close by. His view fortunately 
proved erroneous, as Mr. F. recovered 
without any internal inconvenience, and 
with perfect recovery of his woundedarm. 
In a few days after the duel the course 
of the ball became manifest by the dis- 
covery of a dark bluish streak that tra- 
versed the lower and front part of his 
body, from the entrance of the ball to 
its exit. It was obvious that the ball 
had been diverted by its immediate col- 
lision with one of the lower ribs, or with 
the crest of the pelvis. 

The other case to which I allude was 
followed by the untimely termination 
of the individual’s life Mr. MceL., 
a gentleman holding a Government 
appointment in Dublin, was wounded 
in a duel by a ball that passed through 
his pelvis, in which it apparently lodged. 
He was attended on the ground and 
subsequently by my intimate friend, the 
late Surgeon Kerin, who was assisted in 
the after-treatment by my master, the 
late Sir Philip Crampton. I learned 
from those friends, at the time, that 
in their opinion the ball was pro- 
bably lodged in the bladder. Mr. 
McL., however, recovered after a tedi- 
ous illness, and went to reside with 
his mother and stepfather, who lived 
between Naas and Newbridge. The 
murder of the latter, shortly afterwards, 
by Mr. McL., was providentially dis- 
covered by a dragoon on his return at 
midnight to the barracks in Newbridge, 
who mistook McL.’s residence for an 
other house, where the soldiers occasion- 
ally got drink at late hours. The dra- 
goon, wishing to obtain some, approached 
a light in the window, through which 
he peeped, and actually witnessed the 
fatal blows inflicted by McL. with a 
hammer on his stepfather’s head. Im- 
mediate information by the dragoon 
led to the arrest of McL., who was 
tried for the murder, and executed in 
Naas. At the earnest request of Messrs. 
Crampton and Kerin, I attended the 
execution, and, being provided with 
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letters of introduction to the Sheriff, 
and to the surgeon of the county infirm- 
ary, to whom (as the law then existed) 
the body was delivered for dissection, 
I readily obtained permission to make a 
post-mortem examination. I discovered 
at once the opening in the bone of the 
pelvis through which the ball entered, 
but, after the most searching trial, 
was unable to trace its further course. 
The bladder had not been wounded, nor 
could I discover any opening in the 
bones by which the ball could have 
escaped. Finally, however, its lodge- 
ment in the integuments on the inside 
of the right knee was ascertained through 
the information of a warder, who heard 
McL. complain frequently of a pain in 
that spot. 

I have thus far related duels ex- 
emplifying displays of courage, chi- 
valry, and presence of mind ; but bear- 
ing in memory my intention, ex- 
pressed at the outset, to describe duels 
fought in the nineteenth century, I 
cannot forbear to record, however re- 
luctantly, the circumstances of two in- 
tended contests that presented absolute 
departure from the vital principles of 
honour. Being professionally engaged 
on both occasions, I had full oppor- 
tunity for observation. Resulting 
from an encounter on the stairs of 
the Theatre Royal, wherein Sir R. 
O’D. received a blow from Mr. W., 
a meeting took place on the Fifteen 
Acres, Phoenix Park, where, being 
present as Sir R.’s surgeon, I wit- 
nessed the following burlesque. Sir 
R. took his place on the measured 
ground, but Mr. W. remained in 
a carriage close by, and obstinately 
refused to leave it, without assigning 
a reason for such perseverance. The 
vehicle was then surrounded by a crowd 
of spectators, who, in turns, peeped 
through the windows, and with ex- 
pressions of mockery, mingled with in- 
sulting inquiry, suggested the forcible 
transfer of the occupant to the post 
marked on the ground for him. When 
all efforts failed to induce a change of 
mind, Mr. M., Sir R.’s secend, rode up 
to the carriage and discharged a pistol 
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across the windows, jocosely exclaim- 
ing, “Surely the dread of that sound 
created your want of courage!” At 
length a most abject apology was drawn 
up, and, when signed by Mr. W., was 
read aloud to the assemblage by Mr. M. 

The second contest referred to col- 
lapsed in a manner not less inappro- 
priate to the principlesof honour. Mr. B. 
having learned that a military officer 
quartered in Dublin had spoken dispar- 
agingly of a, near relative, demanded an 
explanation from that officer when he 
met him dressed in uniform. An eva- 
sive, insolent reply provoked a quarrel, 
during which Mr. B. horsewhipped 
the officer, who, in return, drew his 
sword, but his attempt to use it on Mr. 
B. was prevented by casual passen- 
gers. Happening to ride up at the mo- 
ment, I witnessed the entire affair, which 
occurred in Grafton Street, at the cor- 
ner of Wicklow Street, then called Ex- 
chequer Street. A hostile meeting was 
soon arranged, but was frustrated by the 
arrest of Mr. B., who lost no time,when 
released on bail, in communicating to 
the officer his anxiety to renew the 
duel. It was then fixed that both par- 
ties should proceed to France, and I was 
engaged by Mr. B. to accompany him as 
his surgeon. The journey was, however, 
rendered unnecessary by a compromise 
that included the officer’s consent to ac- 
cept a written apology from Mr. B., 
which was delivered in the presence of 
military and other gentlemen. 

It is very unpleasant to refer to such 
displays of the white feather, particularly 
to that shown by an officer who drew 
his sword upon an unarmed gentleman, 
and afterwards, eschewing a fight with 
him on equal terms, felt satisfied to 
accept an apology in exchange for a 
public horsewhipping inflicted while 
he wore his Majesty’s uniform. It 
is, however, more consonant to my 
feelings to testify that upon no other 
occasion have I noticed in duellists the 
least glimmer of inclination to forget 
their unyielding fealty to the national 
banner, with its indomitable motto 
“* Mors ante dedecus.” 

The undignified conclusion of the 
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affair between Mr. B. and the officer 
gave rise to much caustic public com- 
mentary, and it was bruited about that 
other officers felt that, with regard to 
the honour of the regiment, it was placed 
in a very unpleasant dilemma. That 
impression was materially strengthened 
by a most unfortunate transaction which 
immediately afterwards created a pain- 
ful sensation in Dublin. Captain 
toland Smyth, of the same corps, while 
driving his cabriolet in Nassau Street, 
accompanied by a brother officer, ap- 
proached directly against the horse rid- 
den by Mr. Standish O’Grady, and thus 
compelled that gentleman to raise his 
whip in order to divert the horse driven 
by Captain Smyth, who, thereupon, 
applied his driving whip unsparingly 
upon Mr. O’Grady’s person and horse. 
(I heard at the time the account now 
given of that incident from a gentleman 
who witnessed its occurrence from Morri- 
son’s Hotel.) An immediate challenge 
was followed by a duel on 18th March, 
1830, near Dolphin’s Barn, and Mr. 
O’Grady fell mortally wounded. That 
fatal result aroused an expression of uni- 
versal reprobation, especially when it 
transpired that the fight took place in a 
small field bordered by hedges converg- 
ing to an apex behind which there stood 
a large haystack, and that Mr. O’Grady, 
placed in the angle, presented a favour- 
able target for Captain Smyth. 

All the circumstances of this melan- 
choly affair, so rashly and wantonly pro- 
voked by Captain Smyth, were elicited 
at the inquest, when Captain Smyth 
and his second, Captain Markam, were 
committed to the prison of Kilmainham, 
“for killing Mr. Standish 8. O’Grady 
in a duel.” These officers were tried 
for that offence on the 24th of August, 
1830, before Lord Plunket and Judge 
Vandeleur, and sentenced to twelve 
months’ confinement in Kilmainham 
prison. 

The following occurrence forcibly ex- 
emplifies the influence that can be 
exercised over the mind when acutely 
sensible to the dictates of honour, 
however erroneously indulged. Being 
in professional attendance upon a young 
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gentleman when he fought a duel near 
Phibsborough, in which two rounds were 
exchanged, I closely observed the cou- 
rage and coolness exhibited by him on 
the ground ; yet he shortly afterwards 
committed suicide with an equal display 
of courage and determination. Having 
learned that a lady to whom he was 
greatly attached, and on whose recipro- 
cal affection he had every reason to rely, 
was married to another person, he took 
a huge dose of laudanum, and, in orderto 
ensure the accomplishment of his design, 
subsequently swallowed arsenic. When 
discovered labouring under the effects of 
the narcotic, he was conveyed to Rich- 
mond Hospital and relieved by the 
stomach-pump, but the arsenic pro- 
duced effects that could not be neutral- 
ized, and he very soon expired. Here 
was an individual of unmistakable cou- 
rage, who feared not to face death when 
defending his honour, yet with equal 
fortitude secured that end through 
labouring under a fatal apprehension 
that he was dishonoured and _pre- 
cluded from obtaining satisfaction for 
that stigma. He verily and practically 
proved his faith in the adage, malo mori 
quam fedari. 

The rapid stride of civilization that 
leads certainly to humanity ; the grow- 
ing influence of public opinion evinced 
by opposition to hostile meetings, as 
contrasted with the crowded attendance 
of enthusiastic spectators in former days; 
the excitement created by some of the 
conflicts to which I referred, and by 
others in various parts of the kingdom, 
gradually undermined the propensity 
for duelling. The decline and fall 
of the practice was hastened by the 
duel between the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Winchilsea, to which Jeremy 
Bentham thus alluded in a letter to 
the Duke: “ Ill-advised man, think of 
the confusion into which government 
would have been thrown had you been 
killed or hurt, and your trial for the 
murder of another been substituted in 


the House of Lords for the passing of 
the Emancipation Act.” It thus be- 
came known beyond dispute that duel- 
ling in the United Kingdom was illegal 
and subject to the ordinary process of 
the Criminal Courts, a most salutary 
change from the egal protection that 
previously surrounded those contests, 
That important change was _ subse- 
quently confirmed in Ireland by the 
punishment of the military officers en- 
gaged in a fatal duel. 

Nevertheless the fine old Celtic pride 
has not departed, and it is fondly hoped 
that it will continue in all future ages 
to animate the national heart, and assist 
it to beat in a spirit of manliness, com- 
bined with moderation, and thus uphold 
unsullied honour, the symbolical ensign 
of Erin’s children. 

M. Corr, M.D., M.A. 

Duin, Sepiember 1873. 


P.S.—Since I wrote the preceding 
pages, the occurrence of three duels in 
France fully corroborates some leading 
characteristics in my reminiscences. On 
the 25th of November, 1873, M. Ghilka 
fell mortally wounded by a ball fired at 
twenty-five yards distance by Prince 
Soutza—a result strongly confirming the 
theory* that balls from pistols in the 
hands of duellists hit point blank at 
certain long distances, On the 27th of 
the same month Baron de St. George 
was mortally pierced through his lungs 
with a sword by Vicomte de Mauley ; 
a proof that duels with swords are still 
fought in France. On the 23rd of 
December, Vicomte de Menan and 
Baron de Montesson fought jirstly with 
gnstols, then, after two ineffective shots 
by each, they fought with swords, and 
the Viscount’s lungs were dangerously 
penetrated. This contest would appear 
to revive on the Continent the Irish 
double-duel practice of the eighteenth 
century. M. C. 

January 1874. 
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MENDELSSOHN. 


BY FERDINAND HILLER. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FRANKFORT (SUMMER OF 1836). 


My dear mother had given up living 
in Paris, so as to leave me free for a 
journey to Italy, which I had long 
wished to undertake. We returned to 
Frankfort in the spring of 1836, and 
immediately after our arrival I hur- 
ried off to Diisseldorf. The Lower 
Rhenish Musical Festival was to take 
place there that year under Mendels- 
sohn’s direction, and “St. Paul” was 
to be performed for the first time. The 
room in the Becker-garden (now the so- 
called “ Rittersaal” belonging to the 
town music-hall) was too small for the 
large audience and orchestra, and in the 
“Sleepers wake” chorus, the blast of 
the trumpets and trombones down 
from the gallery into the low hall was 
quite overpowering. I had arrived too 
late for rehearsal, and, sitting there all 
alone, listening to an entirely new work, 
in a frightfully hot and close room, was 
naturally not so deeply impressed as I 
expected to be. But the audience, who 
had already heard it three or four times, 
were delighted; the performers were 
thoroughly inspired ; and on the third 
day, when, among other things, the 
chorus “ Rise up, arise” was repeated, I 
listened with very different ears, and 
was as enthusiastic as anybody. The 
oratorio afterwards grew on me more 
and more, especially the first part, which 
I now consider one of the noblest and 
finest of Mendelssohn’s works. 
Mendelssohn was in every way the 
centre-point of the Festival, not only 
as composer, director, and pianist, 
but also as a lively and agreeable 
host, introducing people to each other, 
and bringing the right people together, 
with a kind word for everybody. There 
I saw Sterndale Bennett for the first 


time, renewed my boyish friendship with 
Ferdinand David, and greatly enjoyed 
meeting the young painters of Schadow’s 
school, many of them already famous. 
The only musical part of the Festival 
which I remember, besides “St. Paul,” 
was Mendelssohn’s and David’s per- 
formance of the Kreutzer Sonata, which 
they played with extraordinary spirit 
and absolute unity. 

A few days after my return, Felix 
followed me to Frankfort. The first 
thing which he encountered there was a 
report of the Festival (the first that he had 
seen), in which “ St. Paul” was spoken of 
in that lofty, patronizing, damaging tone 
so often adopted by critics towards artists 
who stand high above them. It was some 
time before he could get over the fact 
that the first criticism of his beloved 
work should be so offensive—so that 
the writer had gained his object. Our 
excellent friend Schelble had been 
obliged, by illness, to retire to his home 
at Hiifingen, in Baden, and Mendels- 
sohn had promised meanwhile to under- 
take the direction of the “ Czcilia” 
Society for him. He took it only for 
six weeks, but during that short time 
his influence was most inspiring. He 
made them sing Handel and Bach, 
especially the wonderfully beautiful 
cantata by the latter, “‘Gottes Zeit ist 
die allerbeste Zeit.” He knew how to 
communicate his own enthusiasm to the 
chorus, and completely electrified them. 
At the same time he won all hearts by 
his invariable good-nature and kindness 
in every act and word. 

Mendelssohn was living in a fine 
house belonging to Schelble, which 
stood at the corner of the “ Schine 
Aussicht,” with a splendid view up and 
down the river. It was a pleasant 
place, and he enjoyed receiving his 
friends there, and loved an occasional 
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interruption even in the morning by 
sympathetic visitors. 

Our house, at the “ Pfarreisen,” was 
not far off, and we saw a great deal of 
each other. My dear mother, who in 
spite of her intense love for me could 
easily be enthusiastic about talents 
which surpassed my own, was in raptures 
with Mendelssohn, and ready to do 
anything for him that lay in her power. 
She soon discovered his favourite dishes, 
and knew how to indulge him in so many 
little ways, that he felt quite at home 
with us. She would often secretly 
order a carriage for us, so that we might 
make excursions in the beautiful en- 
virons of Frankfort. On one of these 
expeditions I had the opportunity of 
seeing my friend in rather a passion. 
It was near the village of Bergen. The 
coachman did or said some stupidity or 
other, upon which Mendelssohn jumped 
out of the carriage in a towering rage, 
and after pouring a torrent of abuse 
upon the man, declared that nothing 
should make him get into the carriage 
again. The punishment was on our 
side, and my mother was quite fright- 
ened when we arrived late in the even- 
ing, hot and exhausted, having had to 
walk the whole way home. At supper, 
Felix himself could not help laughing, 
though still stoutly maintaining that he 
was right. 

I remember once, directly after dinner, 
Mendelssohn’s taking up my Studies, 
which lay on the piano, sitting down, 
and playing off the whole four-and- 
twenty one after the other in the most 
splendid style. My mother was in 
ecstasy. “He is a real man, that 
Felix,” she said to me, beaming with 
delight. He, meanwhile, was in the 
greatest spirits at having given us 
pleasure, but so hot and excited that 
he went off directly to my room, to the 
leathern sofa on which he was so fond of 
rolling about. 

We had many pleasant and interest- 
ing visitors at that time, amongst 
others the famous Swedish song-writer 
Lindblad, whose northern accent added 
a peculiar charm to his liveliness and 
gaiety. His visit was short, but we 


saw a great deal of him. One morning, 
after Mendelssohn had played his over- 
ture to “Melusine,” he said, “ That 
music actually listens to itself!” Per- 
haps it does—and it must be delighted 
with what it hears, 

A special interest was given to that 
spring by Rossini’s visit to Frankfort, 
and his almost daily meetings with 
Mendelssohn at our house. This most 
renowned of all Maestros had come to 
Frankfort with the Baroness James 
Rothschild, for the wedding of one of 
the younger members of the family— 
in the Baroness’s mind no doubt to 
swell the glory of the feast by his pre- 
sence. She was a highly cultivated 
lady, and knew Rossini’s best side, 
having had plenty of opportunity, 
during their long journey, of observ- 
ing his deep appreciation of whatever 
was beautiful, and his delight in art 
and nature. Rossini, since his “ Wil- 
liam Tell,” had reached the highest 
pinnacle of his fame, and was at that 
time also at the height of his person- 
ality, if 1 may so express myself. He 
had lost the enormous corpulence of 
former years: his figure was full, but 
not disproportioned, and his splendid 
countenance, in which the power of the 
thinker and the wit of the humourist 
were united, beamed with health and 
happiness. He spoke French quite as 
well as Italian, and in a most melodious 
voice : his long residence in Paris, and 
intercourse with the best people there, 
had transformed him from a haughty 
young Italian into a man of the world 
—dignified, graceful, and charming, and 
enchanting everybody by his irresistible 
amiability. He had called on us one 
morning, to our great delight, and was 
describing his journey through Belgium, 
and all that had struck him there, when 
I heard the door-bell, and feeling certain 
that it was,Mendelssohn, ran out to 
open the door of the corridor. It was 
Felix, and with him Julius Rietz, who 
had just arrived. I told them that 
Rossini was there, and Mendelssohn 
was delighted ; but, in spite of all our 
persuasions, Rietz would not come in, 
and went off. When Felix appeared, 
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Rossini received him with marked re- 
spect, and yet so pleasantly, that in a 
few minutes the conversation resumed 
its flow and became quite animated. 
He entreated Mendelssohn to play 
to him, and though the latter was 
somewhat disinclined, they arranged to 
meet at our house again next morn- 
ing, and these meetings were often 
repeated in the course of the next few 
days. It was quite charming to see 
how Felix, though inwardly resisting, 
was each time afresh obliged to yield 
to the overwhelming amiability of the 
Maestro, as he stood at the piano listen- 
ing with the utmost interest, and ex- 
pressing his satisfaction with more or 
less delight. I cannot deny the fact— 
and indeed it was perfectly natural— 
but Felix, with his juvenile demeanour, 
playing his compositions to a composer 
whose melodies just then ruled the whole 
world of song, was, in a certain measure, 
acting aninferior part; as must always be 
the case when one artist introduces him- 
self to-another without any correspond- 
ing return. Mendelssohn soon began to 


rebel a little. “‘If your Rossini,” said he 
to me one morning when we met in the 
stream of the Main, “‘ goes on muttering 
such things as he did yesterday, I won’t 


play him anything more.” ‘“ What did 
he mutter?” I asked; “I did not hear 
anything.” “But I did: when I was 
playing my F sharp minor Caprice, he 
muttered between his teeth, ‘ Ca sent la 
sonate de Scarlatti’” ‘Well, that’s 
nothing so very dreadful.” “Ah— 
bah!” However, on the following day 
he played to him again. I must add 
that even in his later years Rossini 
looked back upon this meeting with 
Mendelssohn with heartfelt pleasure, 
and expressed the strongest admiration 
for his talent. 

The impression that Rossini made on 
the whole colony of Frankfort musicians 
was really tremendous. As early as the 
second day. after his arrival I had to 
drive about with him to all the art- 
ists of importance, and with many of 
them to act the part of interpreter. 
Some were ready to faint with fear and 
surprise when he appeared. Afterwards 
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my mother invited all these gentlemen, 
and one or two foreign artists who hap- 
pened to be staying in Frankfort, to 
meet him at a soirée ; and it was almost 
comic to see how each did his best to 
shine before the great leader of the light 
Italian school. Capellmeister Guhr 
played a sonata of his own, Ferdinand 
Ries the Study with which he had first 
made a sensation in London, Aloys 
Schmitt a Rondo, and some one else a 
Notturno. Mendelssohn was intensely 
amused at the whole thing. Rossini 
was more stately that evening than I 
ever remember to have seen him: very 
polite, very amiable, and very compli- 
mentary—in fact, too complimentary. 
But next day his sly humour came out, 
A grand dinner had been arranged in 
his honour at the “ Mainlust,” and as 
many celebrities of all kinds as there 
were room for took part in it, Mendels- 
sohn among the rest. When the dinner 
was over, the hero of the day began 
walking up and down the garden and 
talking in his usual way; meanwhile 
the place had become crowded with 
people who wanted to see the great 
man, and who pushed and squeezed and 
peered about to get a peep at him, he 
all the time pretending to ignore them 
utterly. I have never witnessed such a 
personal ovation to a composer in the 
open air—except, perhaps, on his way 
to the grave ! 

The year 1836 was one of the most 
important of Mendelssohn’s life, for it 
was that in which he first met his 
future wife. Madame Jeanrenaud was 
the widow of a clergyman of the French 
Reformed Church in Frankfort. Her 
husband had died in the prime of life, 
and she was living with her children 
at the house of her parents, the 
Souchays, people of much. distinction 
in Frankfort. Felix had been intro- 
duced to them, and soon felt himself 
irresistibly attracted by the beauty and 
grace of the eldest daughter, Cécile, 
His visits became more and more fre- 
quent, but he always behaved with 
such reserve towards his chosen one, 
that, as she once laughingly told me 
in her husband’s presence, for several 
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weeks she did not imagine herself to be 
the cause of Mendelssohn’s visits, but 
thought he came for the sake of her 
mother, who, indeed, with her youthful 
vivacity, cleverness, and refinement, 
chattering away in the purest Frankfort 
dialect, was extremely attractive. But 
though during this early time Felix 
spoke but little to Cécile, when away 
from her he talked of her all the more, 
Lying on the sofa in my room after 
dinner, or taking long walks in the mild 
summer nights with Dr. S. and myself, 
hewould rave about her charm, her grace, 
and her beauty. There was nothing over- 
strained in him, either in his life or in his 
art: he would pour out his heart about 
her in the most charmingly frank and 
artless way, often full of fun and gaiety ; 
then again, with deep feeling, but never 
with any exaggerated sentimentality 
or uncontrolled passion. It was easy 
to see what a serious thing it was, for 
one could hardly get him to talk of 


anything which did not touch upon her 
more or less. At that time I did not 
know Cécile, and therefore could only 


act the sympathetic listener. How 
thankless the part of confidant is, we 
learn from French tragedies; but I 
had not even the satisfaction of being 
sole confidant, for S. was often pre- 
sent during Felix’s outpourings; but 
then, again, we could talk over all these 
revelations. and our affection for Men- 
delssohn made it easy for us to forgive 
the monotony which must always per- 
vade a lover's confidences. Mendels- 
sohn’s courtship was no secret, and was 
watched with much curiosity and in- 
terest by the whole of Frankfort society ; 
and many remarks which I heard 
showed me that in certain circles, to 
possess genius, culture, fame, amiability, 
and fortune, and belong to a family of 
much consideration as well as celebrity, 
is hardly enough to entitle a man to 
raise his eyes to a girl of patrician birth. 
But I do not think that anything of 
this sort ever came t6 Mendelssohn’s 
ears. 
In the beginning of August he went 
to the seaside for the benefit of his 
health, and also, as Devrient tells 
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us on good authority, to test his love 
by distance. Soon after he left, I got 
the following letter from the Hague ; 
and his humorous irritation shows even 
more plainly than his pathetic com- 
plaints, how hard he found it to bear 
the few weeks’ separation. 


*°s GRAVENHAGE, 7th August, 1836. 


“ Dear HitierR,—How I wish I wereat the 
‘ Pfarreisen’ with you, telling you about 
Holland, instead of writing to you about it. 
I think it is impossible in Frankfort to have 
any idea how dull it is at the Hague. 

**Tf you don’t answer this letter directly, 
and write me at least eight pages about Frank- 
fort and the ‘ Fahrthor,’? and about you and 
your belongings, and music, and all the living 
world, I shall probably turn cheesemonger 
here and never come back again. Not one 
sensible thought has come into my head since 
I drove out of the Hétel de Russie ; now I 
am beginning by degrees to accustom myself 
to it a little, and have given up hoping for 
any sensible ideas, and only count the days 
till I go back, and rejoice that I have already 
taken my sixth bath to-day, about a quarter 
of the whole dose. If you were me, you would 
already have packed up ten times, turned 
your back on the cheese-country, said a few 
incomprehensible words to your travelling 
companion, and gone home again; I should 
be glad enough to do so, but a certain 
Philistinism that I am known to possess holds 
me back. I had to stay three days instead of 
two at Diisseldorf, because it was impossible 
to get S. away, and I think those few days did 
a good deal towards making me melancholy. 
There was such an air of the past about every- 
thing, and fatal remembrance—for whom you 
know I care but little—would play its part 
again. The Festival is said to have been 
fine, but that did not make the time any 
less tedious. I had to hear no end about 
Schindler and his writings and refutations, and 
it was not amusing. I dined at , and 
that also recalled bygone times. Rietz is for 
the moment recovered, but looks so dreadfully 
ill and worried, and is so overworked by the 
musical set at Diisseldorf, and so ill-treated by 
others, that it made my heart ache to see 
him. We had rain on the steamer as far as 
Rotterdam ; Schirmer came on here with us, 


1 The Jeanrenauds lived close to the 
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and then went by steamer to Havre, and after 
that to Paris—but, oh! I wish I were at 
the ‘ Pfarreisen!’—for all the real bother 
began here. §S. got cross, and found every- 
thing too dear, and we couldn’t get a lodg- 
ing or a carriage, and the Dutch did not 
understand German, though 8. boldly ad- 
dressed them all in it; and his boy was 
naughty, and there was no end of bother. 
We have got a lodging at the Hague now, 
and drive out to Scheveningen every morning 
at eight, and take our bath, and are all in 
good working order. However, nothing can 
destroy the effect of the sea out at Scheven- 
ingen, and the straight green line is as 
mysterious and unfathomable as ever, and the 
fish and shells which the tide washes up on 
to the shore are delightful. But still the sea 
here is as prosaic as it can possibly be any- 
where ; the sand-hills look dreary and hope- 
less, and one sees hardly any reflection in the 
water, because the level of the coast is so low ; 
half the sea is just the colour of the shore, 
because it is very shallow at first, and only 
begins to be deep far out. There are no big 


ships, only middling-sized fishing-boats ; so I 
don’t feel cheerful, though a Dutchman caught 
hold of me to-day as I was running along the 
shore and said, ‘ Hier solle se nu majestuos- 


ische Idee sammele.’ I thought to myself, 
‘It’s a pity you are not in the land where the 
pepper grows and I in the wine-country.’ One 
can’t even be really alone, for here too there 
are musical people, and they take offence if 
you snub them. There are actually some 
Leipsic ladies, who bathe at Scheveningen and 
go about afterwards with their hair all down 
their backs, which looks disgusting, and yet 
you’re expected to be civil to them. My only 
consolation is Herr von ——,which shows how 
far gme I am ; but he also is bored to death, 
and that is why we harmonize. He keeps 
looking at the sea asif he could have it tapped 
to-morrow if he chose; but that does not 
matter, and I like better walking with 
him than with the Leipsic ladies with their 
long hair. Lastly, I have to teach S.’s boy, 
help him with his Latin construing from 
Cornelius Nepos, mend his pens, cut his bread 
and butter, and make tea for him every morn- 
ing and evening, and to-day I had to coax him 
into the water, because he always screamed so 
with his father and was so frightened—and 
this is how I live at the Hague, and I wish I 
were at the ‘ Pfarreisen.’ 

“ But do write soon and tell me all about it, 
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and comfort me a little. .... That was a 
good time we had in Frankfort, and as 
I seldom talk of such things, I must tell you 
now how heartily thankful I am to you for it, 
Those walks at night by the Main, and many 
an hour at your house, and the afternoons 
when I lay on your sofa, and you were so 
frightfully bored and I not at all—I shall 
never forget them. It really is a great pity 
that we meet so seldom and for such short 
times ; it would be such a pleasure to us both 
if it could be otherwise. Or do you think 
we should end by quarrelling? I don’t believe 
it. 

“ Have you ever, since I went away, thought 
of our Leipsic overture which I am so fond of? 
Do let me find it finished when I come back ; 
it will only take you a couple of afternoons 
now, and hardly anything but copying. And 
my pianoforte piece, how about that? I have 
not thought of music here yet, but I have 
been drawing and painting a good deal, and I 
may also perhaps bring back some music. 
What is the Cecilia Society doing? Is it alive 
still, or sleeping and snoring? Many things 
belonging to our Frankfort time are over*. . 
a told me to-day that H. is engaged 
to be married: is it true ? Then you too 
must marry soon. I propose Madame M. 
Have you seen her again, and the Darmstadt 
lady? Write to me about all Frankfort. Tell 
Mdlle. J. that there is only one engraving 
hanging in my room here, but it represents le 
ville de Toulon, and so I always have to think 
of her as a Toulonese. And mind you re- 
member me to your mother most particularly, 
and write to me very very soon. If my patience 
is not exhausted, I shall stay here till the 24th 
or 26th of August, and then travel by land or 
by water back to the free-town of Frankfort. 
Oh that I were there now! If you show this 
letter to anybody I wish you may be roasted, 
and anyhow I should be hanged ; so lock it up 
or burn it, but write to me at once, poste 
restante, & la Haye. Farewell, and think 
nicely of me and write soon. 

** Your F. M. B.” 


It will easily be conceived that I did 
not burn this letter, and I shall hardly 
be blamed for not keeping it locked up 
any longer. A few days after I received 
it I met with a little accident. Jump- 
ing into the swimming-bath in the Main 
at low water I trod on a sharp piece 
of glass, and must have cut a small 
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vein, for when, with a good deal of 
pain, I got to land, a little fountain 
of blood sprang from the wound. I 
was more amused than frightened at 
the sight, but towards evening I had a 
kind of nervous attack, which made me 
feel very weak and ill. A few days 
later the doctor recommended change of 
air, and sent me to Homburg, at that 
time a most retired and idyllic little spot. 
There was one small house near the 
mineral spring, in which my mother 
and I established ourselves: the whole 
bathing-population consisted only of 
some two dozen Frankforters. From 
there I sent Mendelssohn a report of 
myself, and received the following 
answer :— 


“Tue Hacue, 18th August, 1836. 


“Dear Ferprnanp,—This is very bad 
news which your letter gives me, and the 
whole tone of it is so low-spirited that it shows 
what a tiresome and serious illness you have 
gone through. I hope you are getting on 
better now, and that these lines will find you 
in quite a different frame of mind to the one 
you wrote to me in ; but as you had to be sent 
to the country, the thing must have been rather 
obstinate, and if with your strong constitution 
you had nervous attacks, and suffered from 
exhaustion, it must really have been serious, 
and you must have needed much patience, poor 
fellow ! I only hope that it is all over now, and 
that I shall find you in Frankfort again quite 
strong and well. It is curious that I also 
should have hurt my foot bathing, about eight 
or ten days ago (much less seriously than you, 
of course, only sprained), and since that time I 
limp about laboriously, which certainly creates 
a sort of sympathy between us, but only makes 
the stay here more tiresome ; for if one can’t 
give full play to one’s body (in a twofold sense) 
in a bathing-place like this, one really has 
nothing else to do. In fact, if you expect this 
to be a cheerful letter I am afraid you must 
take the will for the deed, for I am much too 
full of whims now that I am obliged to limp, 
and am no good as a comforter. Besides this, 
8. took himself off a few days ago, and has left 
me here alone amongst the people ‘ who speak 
a strange tongue.’ Now I have to swallow all 
the ennui by myself—we used at least to be 
able to swear in company. The bathing 
seemed to exhaust him too much, and he was 


afraid of getting seriously ill, so I could hardly 
press him to stay, and he is probably already 
sitting comfortably and quietly at Diisseldorf, 
whilst I have our whole apartment to myself, 
and can sleep in three beds if I like. Twenty- 
one baths make up what they call the small 
cure, the minimum that can do one any good, 
and when I have finished these I shall be off 
in a couple of hours, and I look forward to 
Emmerich and the Prussian frontier as if it 
were Naples or something equally beautiful. 
Next Monday I shall take this long-expected 
twenty-first bath, and my plan is to go up the 
Rhine by steamer, as unfortunately there is 
no quicker way. I must stop a day at Horch- 
heim, at my uncle’s, for on the way here I 
hardly stopped at all ; and I hope to goodness 
on Sunday evening, the 28th August, I may 
celebrate Goethe’s birthday at Frankfort in 
Rhine wine; and as I write this you can’t 
imagine how I long for the time. Shall we be 
able to spend the evening together directly ? 
I am always afraid you will stop too long at 
your Homburg, and who knows whether I 
should be able to go and see you there? 
Whereabouts is this Homburg? Is it Hom- 
burg vor der Héhe, or Hessen-Homburg where 
the Prince comes from, or which? Just now 
it seems to me as if I had also heard of one in 
the Taunus ; if so, and that be yours, could 
not we meet somewhere between Frankfort 
and Mainz on the 28th? That would be splen- 
did, and we would come along together past 
the watch-tower into Frankfort, and have such 
a fine talk all the evening. Please write mea 
few lines about this, and about how you are— 
you would be doing me a great kindness ; only 
say how and when I am to meet you, and 
give me good news of yourself and your be- 
longings. I can plainly see from your letter 
that it was an effort to you, and I thank you 
all the more for having written it, ‘and you 
must please make another good effort, even if 
it is only a few lines, and address it to Herr 
Mendelssohn, Coblenz, and then I shall get 
it quick and sure. I am drawing a great deal, 
but composing little ; but I wish I were at the 
‘ Pfarreisen.’ Forgive this stupid letter ; fare- 
well, and may we have a happy meeting on 
the Main, in good health. 
** Always your F. M. B.” 


In consequence of this letter I must 
have offered to meet Mendelssohn at 
Hochst, which I could easily reach from 
Homburg. Nothing came of it, how- 
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ever, as may be seen from the following 
note :— 
** CoBLENZ, 27th August, 1836. 

“Dear o“~p Drama,’—I got your letter 
yesterday at Cologne, and could only answer 
it to-day from here in great haste, for it is 
better to tell you the rest. I shall not be 
able to say exactly when I go from Mainz 
to Frankfort, and come to Héchst. I have to 
have leeches on my stupid foot to-day, par 
ordre de moufti (chirurgien), and so must 
stay here to-morrow, and keep quiet; it 
would be too horrible if I came to Frankfort 
and had to stay in. I hope to be able to 
come on Monday evening, but I may still 
perhaps start to-morrow morning, and in any 
case I am too uncertain to be able to give you 
a rendezvous. I must obey the leeches ; but 
anyhow I could not have gone to Homburg 
with you ; I feel myself far too much drawn 
to the old Free-town, and you know how I long 
tobe there. Do come back there soon, and let 
me find a line from you, poste restante, Frank- 
fort, to say how and when you will come, so 
that I may meet you. Remember me to your 
people, and keep well and happy, in major, and 
6-4 chords of all sorts. 

“Your F. M. B.” 


Mendelssohn’s engagement took place 
while I was at Homburg—a great event, 
and much spoken of. He called on us 
one afternoon with his fiancée and her 
sister, but as he had only a very short 
time to be with her, one could not make 
any demands on so happy a bridegroom. 
Towards the end of September, if not 
sooner, he was obliged to return to his 
Leipsic duties, and could not even remain 
for a great rural festivity given at the 
“Sandhof” by the grandparents of 
Cécile, to celebrate the engagement. He 
went off, with post-horses, in an old 
carriage which my mother lent him. I 
had put off my journey to Italy, so as to 
undertake the direction of the Cecilia 
Society, and shortly afterwards received 
the following letter :— 


1 I had given my first Concert Overture in 
Dminor, which I have mentioned once or 
twice, the title of ‘* Overture to the Old Drama 
of Fernando ;” this brought about the often- 
repeated expression of ‘*Old Drama,” and so 
on. When it was published I omitted this 
title, as it referred to a drama which is only 
now beginning by degrees to be an old one. 
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“Lerpsic, 29th October, 1836. 


“My pear Ferprnanp,—Cécile says you 
are angry with me,-—but I say, don’t beso, at 
least not very, for my long silence really may 
be forgiven. You cannot have any idea of 
the heap of work that is put upon me ; they 
really drive it too far with music here, and 
the people never can get enough. I have re- 
hearsals almost every day, sometimes two, or 
rehearsal and concert the same day, and when 
I am tired and done up with talking and beat- 
ing time, I don’t like then to sit down and 
write to you. If you had been a really nice 
fellow you would long ago have sent me a few 
lines, and have thought, ‘ As he does not write 
first, he probably can’t, so I will,’ and certainly 
you are not as driven and worried as I am 
and then you often see Cécile, and you 
might have written to me about her, and you 
don’t do it a bit, and yet you expect to be 
called noble-minded! But I won’t complain 
if you will make up for it directly, and write 
and describe everything which has happened 
to you since the 19th of September at mid- 
night. 

“‘ About myself there is really nothing to 
say. I conduct the Subscription Concerts and 
divers others, and I wish with all my heart I 
were at the ‘Fahrthor.’ You have plenty to 
write about—how you are living, how your 
people are, whether you have time and inclina- 
tion for composing, how my pianoforte piece is 
getting on, and the Cecilia Society ; how my 
bride is looking, how you behave in their house; 
about Schelble, about the fat P., about all 
Frankfort (where I would so gladly be, and 
you perhaps in Leipsic), all this you must 
write about, and do it very soon, dear Ferdi- 
nand. 

‘After all I have something to tell you about, 
and that is our second Subscription Concert 
and your Overture in E, with which you gave 
me and all of us real and heartfelt pleasure. 
It sounded extremely fresh and beautiful with 
the orchestra, and was played with real liking ; 
some parts, from which on the piano I had not 
expected so much, came out admirably in the 
orchestra, especially one where it goes down 
fortissimo in whole notes (your favourite pas- 
sage, very broad and strong) and sounds splen- 
did, and my wind instruments went at it so 
heartily that it was quite atreat. David made 
the strings do it all with the down bow—you 
should have heard it ; and then the softness 
of the wind instruments, and the return_to 
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E major pianissimo / The whole composition 
gave me more pleasure than ever, and I liked 
it better than any of the new ones that I 
know. The so-called public were less delighted 
than I had expected and wished, because 
it is just the kind of thing that they can and 
ought to understand; but I think it comes 
from their not yet having seen your name on 
any instrumental composition, which always 
makes them chary of their enthusiasm in Ger- 
many. So it’s lucky that the Director of the 
theatre sent the very next day to ask for the 
Overture for a concert which is to be given in 
the theatre in a week or two, and I pro- 
mised it him. (I hope you don’t mind.) 
On the Sth of January we do the one in 
D minor, and towards the end of the winter I 
shall probably repeat both. I don’t know 
what the reviews have said about it, for I did 
not read them ; Finck said to me that it was 
‘beautiful writing,’ and Sch. . was going to 
write at length about it—God grant it may 
be something good. But what does it matter ? 
The generality of musicians here were very much 
pleased with it, and that is the chief thing. 
But when is my pianoforte piece coming ? 
“You had better not boast so much about your 
Cecilia Society ; we Leipzigers are getting 
up a performance of ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ which 
will be something quite perfect ; more than 
200 singers, with orchestra and organ, in the 
church;—I look forward to it immensely ; we 
shall come out with it in about a week, and 
that is also one of the things which makes 
my head in a whirl just now, for these re- 
hearsals, with all the amateurs, ladies and 
gentlemen, singing and screaming away all at 
once, and never keeping quiet, are no easy 
inatter. You are better off at the Czcilia 
Society, where they have been well drilled 
into obedience, —but then they criticise among 
themselves, and that isn’t nice either. In 
fact—and so on! I wish I were at the 
* Fahrthor’—and also at the ‘ Pfarreisen,’ you 
may believe me or not. Stamaty is staying 
here, and I have got to teach him counterpoint 
—I declare I really don’t know much about 
it myself. He says, however, that that is 
only my modesty. And the carriage! How 
am I ever to thank you enough for it now?. . 
“Are you a Freemason? People declare 
that there are some four-part songs for men’s 
voices in the lodge here, which no one but a 
Freemason could have composed. Do you 
still mean to keep to your Italian journey in 
the spring? Pray, dear Ferdinand, write 
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soon and long, and forgive my silence, and 
don’t punish me for my small paper with the 
same. My best remembrances to your mother, 
and write soon and keep well and happy. 
“Your Ferrx M. B.” 


And a few weeks later this one :— 


“Lerpsic, 26th November, 1836. 

“Dear Ferprnanp,—Here is your Over- 
ture (if you object to my having kept the auto- 
graph I will bring it you at Christmas and 
exchange) and the copies of your songs which 
you wanted, and which I went and got from 
Hofmeister. Many thanks for your delightful 
long letter, but now that I hope, please God, to 
be in Frankfort this day three weeks, I hardly 
feel in the mood to answer it properly. It is 
so much nicer and pleasanter to do it oneself 
in person. I should have sent you the Over- 
ture long ago, if the copyist had not kept me 
waiting such a shameful time; the one in E 
will have to be repeated at one of the next con- 
certs, and now I am curious to see what they 
will say to the Dminor. As to the carriage, I 
am thinking of bringing it back myself at 
Christmas. I am having it repaired a little, 
and the smith declares it will then be perfect. 
I owe your mother many thanks for having lent 
it me. Stamaty will be at Frankfort in a few 
days, on his way back to Paris—I maintain 
that he has got de 2’ Allemagne and du contre- 
point double par dessus les oreilles—and in 
three weeks, please God, I myself come to 
Frankfort. O that I were at the ‘ Pfarreisen!’ 
I should first come and say good evening to 
you, and then turn to the right. To-day I can 
only say, auf Wiedersehen! Remember me to 


your mother. 
“ Your Ferrx M. B.” 


I have very little to tell about the 
short visit which he paid his fiancée at 
Christmas, excepting that I saw him 
oftener than I could have expected 
under the circumstances. He interested 
himself much in my work at the Cecilia 
Society, where they had begun studying 
“St. Paul” under my direction. Our 
performance of it was the first after the 
Leipsic one, which Mendelssohn him- 
self had conducted—though in reality 
the third, counting that at the Diissel- 
dorf Festival, while the work was still 
in manuscript. 

Shortly after his return to Leipsic I 
received the following letters :— 
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“Lurpsic, 10th January, 1837. 


“ Dear Ferprnanp (‘Otp Drama’)—First 
let me thank you for the nervos rerwm which 
you lent me, and which I now return ; they 
were of the greatest service, for I had very 
little left when I got here. Still I don’t 
think that that was the chief reason why I 
felt so dreadfully low when I came into my 
room again on the evening of my return—so 
low, that even you with your flinty heart would 
have pitied me; I sat quite quiet for full two 
hours, doing nothing but curse the Subscrip- 
tion Concerts to myself. And with this old 
strain I come back to Hafiz, and wish I were 
at the ‘ Pfarreisen.’” Iam always happy there. 
Tell me yourself, what pleasure can I take in 
the remaining nine concerts, in the Symphony 
by H. and the Symphony by 8. The day 
after to-morrow we have Molique’s symphony, 
and that is why I am writing to you, because 
we had to put off your Overture till the next 
concert, when we shall also have [Sterndale] 
Bennett’s pianoforte concerto, the sacrifice 
scene from ‘Idomeneo,’ and Beethoven’s B flat 
symphony. I meant not to write before next 
Friday, but as that would put it off for a 
week, and I want to save my reputation as a 
man of business, I will write again then. So 
you had better look out and answer me before 
that, or I shall abuse your Overture, or rather, 
make it go badly, and intrigue against it, 
secundum ordinem Melchisedek, etc. . . . You 
once praised me for making friends of all the 
German composers, but this winter it’s the 
very reverse—I shall be in hot water with 
them all. I have got six new symphonies 
lying here; what they are like, God only 
knows, I would rather not; not one of them 
would please, and nobody has to bear the 
blame but me, because I never let any com- 
posers but myself have a chance, especially in 
symphonies. Good heavens! Ought not the 
Capellmeisters to be ashamed of themselves, 
and smite their breasts? But they spoil 
everything with their cursed artistic conscious- 
ness and the wretched divine spark which they 
are always reading about. 

** When am I to have my pianoforte piece, 
‘Drama’ ? 

“T have sent my six Preludes and Fugues 
to the printer to-day ; they will not be much 
played, I fear ; still I should very much like 
you to look them through some time, and tell 
me if anything pleased you in them, and also 
anything to the contrary. The Organ Fugues 
are to be printed next month; me voila 
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perruque! 1 wish to goodness that some 
rattling good pianoforte passage would come 
into my head, to do away with the bad im- 
pression. Oh dear! I only really care about 
one thing, and that is the calendar. Easter 
falls early—I wish it would fall now. However, 
1 have informed my Directors that I must leave 
directly after the last concert (17th of March), 
and cannot conduct any oratorio, either my 
own or the Angel Gabriel's, because of family 
affairs. They understand this, and think it 
quite fair. If only I had not to wait so long. 
How many times must it thaw, and freeze, and 
rain, and must I be shaved, and drink my 
coffee in the morning, and conduct symphonies, 
and take walks, before March comes. Schu- 
mann, David, and Schleinitz (though he does 
not know you) wish to be remembered to you. 
I must leave off and go to dinner; in the 
afternoon we rehearse Molique, in the evening 
there is a féte for the newly-married couple 
(the Davids); his wife is really here, and is a 
Russian, and he is married to her, and isa 
brother-in-law of Prince Lieven, and our 
*Concertmeister.’ It is needless to say more. 
Many remembrances and good wishes to your 
dear mother, and many compliments de Mdlle. 
J. And so farewell, and do not forget your 
‘*Fewix M. B.” 


** Lerpsic, 24th January, 1837. 

**My pear Ferpinanp,—I have to give 
you my report of the performance of your D 
minor Overture,’ which took place last Thurs- 
day evening. It went very well; we had re- 
hearsed it very carefully several times, and 
many parts of it greatly surpassed my expecta- 
tions ; the most beautiful of all is the A minor 
piano passage in the wind, and the melody 
that follows it—it sounds capital; then also, at 
the beginning of the so-called working-out, the 
forte in G minor, with the piano after it (your 
own favourite passage), and then the drums 
and wind instruments piano in D major right 
at the end. The winding-up sounds far better 
in the orchestra than I had expected. But I 
must tell you that after the first rehearsal, 
relying on the good understanding between 
us, I could not resist changing the basses to 
the melody in A—and also where it comes 
back in F and in D—from staccato to sus- 
tained notes; you can’t think how restless 





1 Afterwards published by Breitkopf and 
Hartel, with many alterations, under the title 
of ‘‘First Concert Overture in D minor, 
Op. 32.” 
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they made it sound, so I hope you won’t be 
annoyed at my taking such a liberty ; I am 
convinced you would have done the same, for 
it did not sound at all as you wanted it to. 
**But now, there is still something on my 
mind which I want tosay. The Overture, even 
at the performance, did not take hold of the 
musicians as I had wished, but left us all a 
little cold. This would have been of no con- 
sequence at all, but it was remarkable that all 
the musicians whom I spoke to, said the same 
—they had all been extremely pleased with the 
first subject and the whole of the opening, and 
the melodies in A minor and major, and so 
far had felt quite worked up by it, but from 
that point their liking began to decrease, till 
by the end, the good and striking impression 
of the subject was forgotten, and they felt no 
more interest inthe music. This seems to me 
important, for it touches again upon a matter 
about which we have had such endless dis- 
cussions, and the want of interest with which 
it is possible for you at any time to regard 
your art, must at last be felt by cthers also. 
I would not like to say this to you if I were 
not so perfectly convinced that the point is 
just one at which every man is left to him- 
self, and where neither nature, nor talent, 
not even the very greatest, can help him, but 
only his own will. I dislike nothing more 
than finding fault with a man’s nature or 
talent; it only depresses and worries and does 
no good; one cannot add a cubit to one’s 
stature, all striving and struggling are useless 
there, so one has to be silent about it, and let 
the responsibility rest with God. But when 
it is a case like the present with your work, 
where all the themes, everything which is 
talent or inspiration (call it what you will) is 
good and beautiful and impressive, and the 
development alone not good, then I think it 
may not be passed over ;—there, I think that 
blame can never be misplaced,—that is the 
point where one can improve oneself and one’s 
work,—and as I believe that a man with 
splendid capacities is under an obligation to 
become something great, and that it may 
justly be called his own fault if he does not 
develop himself exactly in proportion to 
the means given him—lI also believe it ought 
to be the same with a piece of music. 
Don’t tell me, it is so, and therefore it must 
be so; I know perfectly well that no musi- 
cian can make his thoughts or his talents 
otherwise than what Heaven has given them 
to him; but I also know that if Heaven has 
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given him good ones, he must also be able to 
develop them properly. And don’t go and 
tell me that we are all mistaken, and that 
your treatment is always as good as your 
invention ; I don’t think it is. I do think 
that as far as regards your talents you are 
equal to any musician of the day, but I know 
hardly any piece of yours which is satisfac. 
torily worked out. The two Overtures are 
certainly your best things, but the more clearly 
you express yourself, the more one feels what 
is wanting, and what in my opinion you ought 
to remedy. 

“Don’t ask me, how; for you know that best 
yourself; after all it is only the affair of a 
walk, or a moment—in short, of a thought, 
If you laugh at me for all this long story, you 
will perhaps be doing very right ; but certainly 
not, if you are angry, or bear me a grudge for 
it,—it is foolish of me even to think of such 
a thing; but how many musicians are there 
who would put up with it from another? 
And as you must see from every word how 
T love and admire your talent, I may also 
say that you are not perfect—and that would 
offend most musicians. “But not you, for 
you know how I take the matter to heart. ; 

“As for that passage in Bach, I don’t 
happen to have the score, and I should not be 
able to find it here at once, but I never con- 
sidered it a misprint, though the edition 
generally swarms with them. Your version 
seems to me therefore incorrect. I should have 
thought the A flat quite necessary at ‘Thou 
smotest them’—and peculiarly Bach-ish. 
Kind re 5 

-_ ** Your F. M.” 


This letter, in which Mendelssohn 
lectures me so affectionately, appears 
in the second volume of his pub- 
lished letters, but I felt that I could 
not omit it here; and I must add a 
few words, with regard to “the matter 
about which we had had such endless 
discussions,” as Felix says,—a matter in 
which to this day I believe myself to be 
right, though I do not therefore by any 
means wish to set myself up against his 
criticism of my compositions at that time. 

That a composer must be bern—that 
unless there is a natural power working 
in him with all the force of instinct, 
he will produce nothing of paramount 
greatness—there can be as little doubt 
as that he must learn and study all that 







































































is to be learned, as much and more than 
he would do for mere technical purposes. 
But the question now arises, Where does 
the inborn power end, and the power 
of workmanship begin? According to 
Mendelssohn’s opinion, as expressed 
above, all that comes within the range 
of invention of melody belongs to the 
first power, and the development to 
the second, in which the strong will, 
coupled with the presupposed amount 
of ability and dexterity, deals like a 
master with the materialin hand. This 
view of his, no doubt shared by many, 
arose from the twofold source of his 
harmonious nature and his perfectly 
matured artistic education. The gene- 
ral spontaneity of melodious thought 
cannot be denied ; and though with the 
acceptance or rejection of the jirst in- 
spiration criticism already comes into 
play, the choice in that case is not so 
infinite as it becomes in the working out 
of the leading ideas—and choice is 
always distracting. But in spite of this, 
it seems to me a mistake to consider 
the final development as less depend- 
ent on original genius than the first 
discovery ; forif this development rests 
only on what has been learned and 
studied—if the qualities of poetical 
creation do not come into play in the 
same degree in both cases—if it is not 
fresh, living,. and original, it cannot 
make any impression; the cleverness 
and learning of a musician will always 
meet with due recognition, but will not 
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vention and treatment ; as soon as such 
a separation becomes possible, they no 
longer stand at their greatest height. 
In fact, there are not a few cases where 
just the whole force of their genius 
shows itself in works which have de- 
veloped from comparatively unimpor- 
tant germs; as, on the other hand, 
with inferior composers, the weakness 
of the working out and the poverty of 
invention are much on the same level. 
If there are some composers of great 
genius, in whose works “ form” (a word 
often used and generally mis-used) 
goes for less than the material which 
has been given to them, this is a want 
which certainly lies more in their 
natural gifts than in their education. 
For assuredly we are attributing far too 
much to artistic education and develop- 
ment if we can see nothing in natural 
gifts, so far as they hold any high 
position, beyond the mere power of in- 
venting melodies. Amongst the count- 
less gifts with which Nature must 
endow the man whom she designs for 
a great composer, one of the most essen- 
tial is a firm will to absorb himself in 
his own ideas. It may sound hopeless 
to say that this also, in art, is inborn ; 
it is still more hopeless to see many 
possessing it without the material on 
which they might worthily employ it. 
Mendelssohn, who was endowed 
with all these gifts, only in less mea- 
sure than the very greatest of his pre- 


in decessors, possessed ‘also in a very 
- make him pass for an inspired composer. prominent degree that indefatigableness 
* One might even assert, thatinthe union which made him devote the minutest 
d of musical thought and speculation with care, as well as the whole force of his 
- the vivid power of the imagination, a energy, to attaining his ideal. He could 
~ still higher degree of productive genius not conceive that anything else was 
- is called out than in the formation of possible. And yet after all, towards 
™ the simple melodious idea; if indeed the close of the letter just quoted, he 
" this latter, as soon as it passes beyond himself admits, that the best must 
y the most elementary forms, does not always be the half-unconscious; for 
4 at once need the strongest chisel and what else—to use his own words—can 
“ the finest file. I find the proofs of this be said to be “the matter of a walk, or 
ot opinion in the masterpieces which adorn a moment—in short, of.a thought ?” 
g our art. In the best works of the five I need hardly add, that I have no 
, great masters, Bach, Handel, Haydn, wish to deny the necessity of the most 
it Mozart, and Beethoven, it is impossible uninterrupted, strenuous, and pains- 
Dt to point out any separation between in- taking work. 
(To be continued.) 
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LETTER XI. 
THE DECAY OF FAITH IN SPAIN. 


“ My religion has broken down.” Such 
was the hopeless sentiment,—a senti- 
ment rendered doubly mournful by the 
simplicity of the language, and the po- 
sition of the speaker,—expressed to me 
a few nights since by a poor Spanish 
boatman. It was uttered in answer to 
my question why he was absent from 
his cathedral, the bells of which had 
just been clanging for evening service. 

“‘My religion has broken down !” 

The train of thought which these 
bitter words led to, urged me to 
throw together into a connected form 
the many observations I had already 
jotted down, as to the state of religious 
feeling in Spain ; and I could not help 
reflecting, as I turned over page after 
page of my journal, and came upon the 
entries relating to this especial subject, 
with how much truth might both the 
educated and uneducated Spaniard of 
to-day say, with the poor boatman, “My 
religion has broken down.” 

This self-imposed task is a dispiriting 
one. For I cannot, to be candid, write 
of the vitality and living work of the 
Church in my present country, but 
rather of its lifelessness and stagnation: 
not of the growth and progress of faith, 
but, alas! of its rapid and visible decay. 

The Church of Spain—of Spain in 
1873 (I write of what I have seen in 
the South and in the interior of Spain ; 
‘in the North, I am told, ecclesiastical 
affairs wear a wholly different aspect), 
is an institution which has lost its 
hold on the masses, both educated and 
uneducated ; they do not look to its 
shelter for the offering of prayers, nor 
to its pulpit for instruction, nor to its 
minister for support and comfort. In 
literature, in intercourse with strangers, 
in thought and education, all around has 
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moved:. the Church moves not; she 
is left behind in the onward march ; 
too proud to ask, to follow, or to learn, 
she stands alone; too proud to acknow- 
ledge, or too much wrapped in sublime 
slumber and dreams of her past glory, 
to recognize for a moment the fact that 
she is alone. 

She writes her commands still; but 
none are found to obey them: she 
proffers her advice, but her sons tum 
away unheeding. “ We have heart and 
mind like you,” they say; “we can 
think and act for ourselves. Away!” 
The picture that rises upon one’s mind 
when one sees the decrees of Mother 
Church slighted, ridiculed, or ignored, 
by her sons (though not by her 
pious daughters) is that of some aged 
officer, long ago suspended for his age 
—to whom the rules and implements 
of modern strategy are wholly new and 
strange—suddenly aspiring to command 
on the field of modern warfare: he raises 
his hand with all his pristine dignity; 
he gives the word with all the decision 
of one accustomed to command. Too 
full of respect for his grey hairs, and 
his pristine courage, and his rank, those 
around him do not ridicule him, or tell 
him he is mistaken ; they simply salute 
him courteously, and pass on ignoring 
his commands. 

The decay of religious faith in Spain 
divides itself into three distinct heads, 
The first subject of inquiry will naturally 
be, What is the precise state of reli- 
gious feeling existing at the present 
moment ? The second will be, 7’o what 
causes is the present state of things due? 
And lastly, Whither is it tending ; what 
will be the result in the future of the re- 
ligious position of the present ? 

To answer these questions fairly, fully, 
and without exaggeration, will be the 
object of this paper: what the writer 
will say will certainly be suggestive ; it 
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may, he trusts, be productive in Eng- 
land of much good. Anyhow, it cannot 
fail to be full of the deepest interest. 

I. What is the precise state of religi- 
ous feeling in Spain at the present day ? 
Some few years ago it was the writer’s 
privilege, when in London, to attend 
one or two of a set of lectures, very 
original and suggestive, given by the 
great Indian reformer, Cheshub Chun- 
der Sen, lectures which ultimately fell 
into the writer’s hand. Mr. Sen was, 
as the writer understood him, one 
who had advanced far beyond the 
creed of his countrymen—(Brahmees, 
if my remembrance serves me rightly, 
was the name by which he designated 
them)—one who, having become dis- 
satisfied with the superstitions of the 
Brahmins, had gone hither and thither 
seeking for a creed. His words were 
very striking, full as they were of those 
Scriptures of which, as the writer be- 
lieves, he had grasped a part—and but 
apart. “I,” he said, in perfectly good 
English, “I was for many years a man 
without a creed; I and hundreds of 
my fellow-Brahmees could not accept or 
hold to our own religion, and I made 
trial first of other religious systems in 
India; but, thirsty as I was, 1 found 
none to give me drink ; I was hungry, 
and they gave me no food. At last I 
read for myself, and I read carefully, the 
New ‘Testament which you English 
deify. I re-read it with prayer: I read 
it, before I embraced its teaching, on 
my knees. I rose up a different man. 
I believed in the One God, the true 
Father of all who trust in Him ; One 
who requires no sacrifice, nothing but 
the love of a true heart and sincerity.” 

“T donot,” he went on, “ with your- 
selves, call my Saviour God, because 
He says, ‘ J am the way’—the way, not 
the goal: thither I cannot follow you ; 
but | look up to Him as the only per- 
fect Son of God. 

“Long time had I gone about, seek- 
ing rest, and finding none ; at last I had 
found rest to my soul—rest for which 
I thank my God daily.” 

The words were evidently the utter- 
ance of a true, loyal, and religious soul 
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and of an inquiring and lofty mind: 
as I understood them, the speaker’s 
position was that of the Unitarian 
Church: he believed in one God, and 
in one perfect Son of God, sent by Him 
to be men’s guide and pattern, and 
there he stopped. Whether or no he 
went further, with Arianism, I cannot 
fairly remember. But it struck me at 
the time, that for a soul so devout 
and earnest the whole truth would be 
revealed : the whole evangelical faith, 
in all its fulness and blessedness, would 
be, I felt sure, finally grasped by his 
heart and soul. 

The lecturer then went on to say 
that he and several hundreds of his 
fellow-countrymen, chiefly Indian bar- 
risters, and men of the other learned 
professions, had formed a sort of reli- 
gious confraternity, or club, on the 
religious foundation he had explained, 
called the Brahmo-Somaj, and that 
their tenets were fast gaining ground 
among the educated Brahmins ; that they 
were gathering daily disciples “ from 
the thousands ” (quote his own words) 
“who are now in India going about, 
having cast off their old faith, seeking for 
some faith on which to stay their soul.” 

The parallel between the religious 
state of the “thousands” here referred 
to and the “thousands” of Spain, 
among educated men, the writer con- 
ceives to be a very close one. Not for 
one moment does he intend to imply 
that the branch of the Catholic Church 
established in Spain—a Church which 
has given to its sons and daughters 
a duly-ordained ministry, and Chris- 
tian rites, and religious instruction, 
and in whose sublime churches the 
thousands of its faithful have made 
their hearts’ desire known to their God, 
aye, and still make it known—is not 
one in which men may find all things 
necessary to salvation; but, he says, 
and means, because the fact is one 
patent to him, and freely conversed of 
in street, drawing-room, plaza, and 
casino, by Spanish gentlemen, and others 
of the lower class (who are not too in- 
different—alas ! with most of these the 
thoughts soar not above the search for 
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daily bread)—and it is simply this: 
that the case of the educated Spanish 
gentlemen, and especially of professional 
men, tradesmen, and literary men and 
artisans—the state of all, in a word, 
who travel, think, or read—is exactly 
analogous to the state of his fellow- 
countrymen described by Cheshub Chun- 
der Sen. 

Like them, they have unobtrusively 
but certainly cast aside the faith in 
which they were brought up, and, 
having nothing sure, nothing esta- 
blished, nothing of a church, a public 
service, and the sympathy needed by 
mankind in its religious aspirations, 
which a church and assemblies foster— 
to which to cling, and on which to 
anchor their souls—they are simply going 
about, seeking someone to lead them by 
the hand, someone whose talents and 
character give him a claim to be trusted, 
to guide and direct their minds and 
souls ; someone to help them to rise— 
as they do wish, and long, and pray 
to rise—above the dead level of in- 
differentism, and the weary, meaningless 
round of daily life: daily work, or daily 
idleness ; casino, politics, and cigarillo. 

What, then, are the signs by which 
this state of religious feeling is be- 
tokened, and on what grounds is it 
justifiable to present so melancholy a 
view of religion ? 

I answer, one must be guided by four 
different signs of the times in forming 
an estimate: the tone of conversation 
in social circles ; the statistics of church- 
going ; the observation of various small 
facts in connection with this great sub- 
ject, all of which are small, it is true, 
but, like the eddying straw of our trite 
English proverb, ‘serve to show the 
course of the stream ;” and lastly, books 
and literature. 

(a) The decay of religious faith is 
shown by conversation in the social 
circles of Spain, especially among the 
more ardent of the Republicans. 

There are three different names by 
which Republican Spain of the present 
day, in the districts from which this 
article is dated, calls her sons, namely : 
Ateos ; Indiferentes ; and libres pensa- 
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dores: that is, Atheists ; those indiffer- 
ent to religion at all, or undecided ; 
and free-thinkers. 

These are terms of daily use among 
us. A man, however, would never say 
of himself, “Iam an Ateo,” although he 
might (and very frequently does) apply 
that “word without hope” to his friend’s 
state of mind. The “ El Credo” of the 
Ateois something of this nature—a credo, 
if it can be called a cfedo at all, which has 
come into this country with freedom of 
French literature. A man reads little, 
prays little, thinks a good deal, and 
observes a good deal. He comes to the 
conclusion that to sin is according to 
nature (muy natural), and therefore, 
that He who has proclaimed that to 
sin is worthy of blame, and shall be 
punished, cannot be the Author of 
Nature ; for he reasons: “ Why did God 
make it natural to me to sin, and yet 
say, ‘I will punish you if you sin’?” 
He goes further. He says: “I see 
Nature ; I feel her power ; I know in 
many things she is right. I do not see 
God ; I do not feel His power. I see 
the poor oppressed ; Isee sin triumphant: 
I see the Church proclaim things in His 
name, as celibacy, clearly against Nature. 
Nature exists, as I can prove: I cannot 
prove that God exists: therefore, I be- 
lieve that Nature is God ; for Nature is 
stronger than anything.” Such is the 
Credo, such the profession of hundreds 
of men of this belief, if it can be 
called a belief. They are sometimes 
known by the name of Materialistas, 
although this term implies something 
still more faithless. For instance, a 
Materialista would say, if his fellow- 
creature showed any deep penitence, any 
deep religious melancholy, “Oh! it is 
the work of Nature; bodily illness is 
diseasing his mind.” Some of the 
coarser forms would go even further ; 
but of these it is not needful to speak. 

The position of the Jndiferente is less 
defined, and more common. It is a 
state of heart and mind, this indifferent- 
ism, which, from many different causes, 
does not care at all for religion, or feel 
its power; and yet would, and does, 
saunter into church on the proper days, 
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and listen to the music, and to the 
sermon, if at all a striking one. Here 
is one reason, which incidentally I may 
be pardoned for introducing, why the 
clergy of Spain have so completely lost 
their hold on the minds of men: their 
sermons never strike home, never fairly 
meet a doubt, seldom inculcate the moral 
teaching of Christ. An Indiferente often 
becomes indifferent from long continu- 
ance in sin, or prayerlessness ; still more 
often, from utter indecision of character. 
He is a man who reads, cursorily, the 
religious literature of France, of what 
is here designated the French Liberal 
School. He commences with a book 
read by all the educated Spaniards— 
“Vie de Jésus, par Ernst Renan,” or 
“Les Apdtres,” by the same author. 
Doubts are instilled into his mind—a 
mind in all probability of very barren 
soil before; the weeds grow up and 
flourish. He has no one to advise him ; 
he does not go deeply into the subject ; 
he is too careless and too pusillanimous, 
and has too much love for his wife’s 
feelings and respect for his Church, to 
throw off the mask and openly say, ‘I 
do not hold the old El Credo ;” so he 
goes on, and is called, and truly, one of 
the Indiferentes. Thousands are in this 
state of mind ; like the disciples of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, they are going about, 
seeking rest, and finding none. 

The third class of unorthodox Spaniard 
is perhaps the most common—the man 
who does not hesitate to call himself 
one of los libres pensadores, “the free- 
thinkers.” This term, in England, 
is usually applied to one who has cast 
off much, or all, of his faith in God. 
Here, however, the term has no such 
meaning. It simply means, one who 
chooses to think for himself, and em- 
brace that creed which he believes best 
for his temporal and eternal welfare. 
Thousands of the educated sons of 
Republican Spain would think it no 
discredit to themselves or others to say, 
“T am a free-thinker,” or, “ He belongs 
to the free-thinkers,” because the term, 
in Spain, conveys no idea at all of dis- 
belief in a personal God and Father of 
us all: it simply denotes, what is called 
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in England, Broad Churchism, And 
men say, truly enough, there is more 
religion where there is life, thought, 
inquiry, restlessness, than in the torpor 
of indifferentism, or the dead slum- 
ber of one who is too careless about 
religion to take any pains about it, 
and therefore gives a careless acqui- 
escence to statements and doctrines 
about the truth of which he has taken 
no pains to inquire—the “ belief” of one 
who has never disbelieved, simply 
because he has never really believed at 
all. This class of “ libres pensadores” 
is composed chiefly of educated Republi- 
cans. This freedom of religious thought, 
which came in with the Republic—a 
sort of fierce reaction after the tight 
curb of Roman Catholicism in the 
Queen’s time—is the typo, or type, of 
the modern statesman, orator, literary 
man of Spain. Although none of the 
three classes here alluded to are, strictly 
speaking, confined to the Republican 
ranks, yet they chiefly exist among the 
Republicans. 

Having sought, with all candour, to ex- 
plain the religious status of the three great 
bodies of educated Spaniards known in 
social circles as Atheists, Indifferents, 
and Free-thinkers, the writer of this 
review of Spanish religious feeling con- 
tinues his description of the first and 
most superficial of those signs of the 
times by which the state of that religious 
feeling may fairly be appreciated :— 
Conversation in the educated circles of 
Spain. 

And here, for a moment, I would pause. 
Those in England into whose hands these 
pages may fall, will naturally complain, 
and with some apparent truth, “The 
writer of this article keeps on speak- 


-ing about educated men, and Republi- 


cans: do not the masses of the poor 
enter into his account?” The question 
is a fair one, and shall be fairly an- 
swered. The answer is this. The 
population of Spain, by our last Govern- 
ment returns, was sixteen millions ; 
and, by the same documents, twelve 
millions were returned as “ unable either 
to read or to write.” Surely one can 
only speak, when one speaks of the 
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state of feeling in a nation on religious 
or political matters, of the opinions of 
those who can read or write at least a 
little. Were I to write of the state of 
religious feeling among the uneducated, 
in the town of the interior, in the 
fishing village of the coast, in the vine- 
yard or the olive-press, I should merely 
sum it up in three words: superstition, 
carelessness, blind discontent. Before 
the end of this series, a few words shall 
be devoted to the uneducated masses ; 
but, be it remembered, wherever there is 
an absence of education, there is present 
blind and palpable imitation of others ; 
and the poor, rude, suffering fisherman 
or goat-herd has often said to me, when 
asked as to his religion, “I am an 
Evangelico ;” and when pressed to ex- 
plain, he would say merely the name of 
some Protestant church, or some popular 
leader of thought in his country, and 
add, with true Spanish pride, “ He and 
I have common ground !” 

Recurring to my subject—the state of 
religious feeling as indicated by the 
conversation current in social circles— 
let me say, that never have I heard, 
and never again would I wish to hear, 
such utterances of utter unrest, utter— 
I was going to say despair—as I daily 
and hourly hear now around me. 

This state of unrest and disquietude, 
and fruitless quest of the good and the 
stable, perplexes and dismays the heart, 
and paralyzes the thought. One is fain 
to ask again and again the old question, 
“Watchman, what of the night? 
Watchman, what of the night?” And 
again and again the self-same answer is 
given back, “‘ Dark and stormy. Dark 
and stormy.” And truly our night is 
dark and stormy. Well do I remember, 
in the days of youth, passing down one 
of the back streets of London’s lowest 
quarters, and speaking to a poor old 
withered-up crone who sat on her lowly 
doorstep: before her, overshadowing 
her little home, were a Wesleyan chapel, 
a Mission chapel of the Established 
Church, and a Roman Catholic church. 
“‘To which of all those, mother,” said 
I, “do you go to worship?” And the 
answer came back, quietly but firmly, 
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from her trembling lips, “ J looks only 
to One above.” And one cannot help 
feeling that only, and entirely, the help 
in which that poor woman trusted, can 
save and redeem Spain of to-day. 

The attitude of the thinking mass of 
Spaniards reminds one daily of the 
question asked in Holy Story, “ Lord, 
to whom shall we go?” but one listens 
in vain for the answer from the self- 
same lips, “ Thou (and only Thou) hast 
the words of eternal life.” 

If you shall be conversing with a 
Spanish gentleman of Republican views, 
on the subject of religion, his words will 
be very few ; but they will be very sad. 
The following conversation occurred a 
short time since between the writer of 
this review and a literary man in Spain, 
of real culture and refinement. He him- 
self introduced the subject on which I 
write by saying to me, “I believe you 
are a Protestant?” After answering his 
question, I merely said, ‘“‘ You have now 
the advantage of me: are you not your- 
self a Roman Catholic?” “ Yes,” was 
the reply; “yes. I am a Roman 
Catholic—that is to say, I have not 
renounced that credo; it is more con- 
venient not to have an open rupture. 
But,” said he, “I believe really in 
nothing of the ceremonies or rites of 
my Church ; I pray to God at home; 
I believe in Him, and in Jesus Christ. 
I consider myself exactly at the stand- 
point of your English Church. I despise 
the music, the processions, and the un- 
intelligible tongue of my Church’s ser- 
vices; I hate to see money given for 
such things ; but I do feel the need of 
public worship without all this. Four 
bare walls, and a pure heart, are all 
that is needed to serve and love God.” 
He added a few words to this effect : 
that no appeal to the senses should ever 
be made in a church—nothing touched, 
save a man’s heart. 

I did not press the subject further, 
for both his heart and my own were 
too full. Yet once again let me recur 
to a few words said to me by a Spanish 
student—words which, spoken but a few 
weeks since, have never left my memory. 
We were supping together, merely 
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discussing the subject of art in this 
country ; and, as conversations (even in 
Spain!) will fall into the religious 
groove, at last we spoke of religion. He 
was a Roman Catholic, but, as he him- 
self allowed, “ Indiferente.” He was 
speaking of public prayer, and I merely 
remarked that, as he never went to 
public prayer, I supposed he found an 
equal solace in private prayer. I then 
spoke of sermons, and added, “ Do you 
find no help in the sermons of your 
clergy ?” 

This then was, word for word, to 
the best of the writer’s recollection, the 
language of his reply :—‘ The English 
pray ; they try to act up to their reli- 
gion, because they can believe it: we 
cannot, with modern literature at hand, 
swallow our religion at a gulp. You 
must give up one of the two. I hold 
to neither. As to us, as a rule, we do 
not pray to God. You ask about 
sermons: well, I went into a church, 
the other day, to listen to one who was 
said to be a good preacher. He did, 
truly, preach magnificently; I never 
saw a man with such a flow of language ; 
he was an orator! But”—(pero, the 
constant Spanish antithesis)—“ with all 
his flow of language, I only remembered 
two things, as I left the church: he 
compared the exceeding purity of the 
Virgin to a cup of silver and a tower 
of ivory ; and there was no room at all 
for God or Jesus Christ. These clergy, 
who aspire to guide us to peace here, 
and in the next (if there be a next) 
world,” continued he, “never preach 
about the only two things worth preach- 
ing about, Virtue and the Almighty.” 

As usual, then, with the education 
of his order, this young fellow simply 
believed in and longed for tidings of the 
Christian moral code, and the Father- 
hood of God. For that his soul thirsted ; 
for that he went to church; he was a 
hungerer and thirster, I truly believe, 
after righteousness : a few simple words 
would have gone straight to his heart ; 
for those few simple words he looked 
and waited, and for them, alas! he 
looked and waited in vain. 

Another leading topic of conversation 


is (as I have already mentioned) the 
deification of Nature. In high Repub- 
lican circles in Spain it is constantly 
said, “‘ We make war against all that is 
against Nature. It must be wrong.” 

I once asked of a Republican orator, 
“ How can you justify your fellows’ act 
in turning the nuns out of their con- 
vent ?” 

“We would turn out the priests too, 
if we could ; because we want all men 
not to be unnatural. Celibacy is un- 
natural.” 

“ But is not expulsion a rough way of 
inculcating a moral lesson ?” 

“ Muy bien,” was his answer, “ but 
we must use rough measures sometimes.” 

The ignorance of their clergy, again, 
is a constant theme of conversation 
among the Spanish Republicans. They 
will have it—I know not with what 
truth—that the priests know little be- 
sides the Lives of the Saints and Latin 
books. As to geography, say they, or 
modern history, they know nothing; 
and modern literature they never read ! 

Many thoughts here force themselves 
upon me. Among others, fain am I to 
confess that some slight tribute is due 
to the worth of the priests. Where 
they could give to the poor, the writer 
of this review believes, they freely gave 
of what they had. But now, they are 
poor indeed, and rejected of men. Still 
their influence is great, and this for two 
reasons. Jirst, because their hold on 
the women of a family is still great : 
the devout and simple-minded women 
of the family still give to their church 
and priest—still are regular at confes- 
sion, prayers, and Mass. 

The second reason of their influence 
is this: that so many of the clergy 
come from influential families, are, in 
fact, bene nati. In Galicia, and the 
North of Spain, the poor, and very 
oftentimes the uneducated, become 
clergymen. But in the interior, and in 
the South, as regards the town clergy, 
most, or at least many of them, are 
well-born ; and many a family puts its 
dullest member into the Church, as the 
dernier ressort, that he may have a cer- 
tain position and status in society. In 
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the towns, however, the clergy are 
generally selected for the merits of their 
education and for their talents. 

Gladly do I turn from this first part 
of the signs of the times, merely adding 
a trifling anecdote which I heard some 
few months since in the best-educated 
city in Spain—the only city where one- 
half of the population can read or write. 
A Spanish woman went into church 
a few minutes before service, to inquire 
who would be the evening preacher. 

“ El chantre,” was the answer. This 
would be equivalent in English, I sup- 
pose, to the precentor. 

“ Que’ lo oiga su abuela” (“ Let his 
grandmother hear it”) was the answer, 
as the woman swept out of the church. 

To acandid mind this little anecdote 
(a “ good story”) shows, surely, an irre- 
verence for the Church which dismays 
one, on the one hand, but, at the same 
time, a real seeking and longing for 
that which, for so many hundred years, 
we have called, with truth, the good 
news of God. 

How bitterly upon English ears would 
have fallen the words with which, a 
short time since, the streets of my town 
were ringing—‘Our Castelar is the 
Saviour, the Christ of 1873!” One 
can only say, as one hears such words, 
that one’s best hope is that He whom 
they crucify may pray—as we doubt 
not He does pray for them—“ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they say.” Alas! Castelar’s reign over 
these people’s hearts is short indeed ; 
already are vague rumours of his un- 
popularity, and of “Pi y Margall and 
the Cantonal system,” floating about 
among us, though perhaps Spain has 
known no more liberal, religious, or 
noble leader than Emilio Castelar ! 

(4). Among those signs by which the 
state of religious feeling may be known, 
I mentioned, in the second place, the 
statistics of church-going. 

Very few men, as a rule, attend 
church. The old anecdote of Sydney 
Smith is constantly recalled to one’s 
memory. He preached, we have heard, 
upon the text “‘ O that men would there- 
fore praise the Lord for His goodness,” 
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when, Sunday after Sunday, his quiet 
village church was denuded of men, 
And in Spain the emphasis might well, 
and with reason, be laid upon the same 
word—* O that men would praise the 
Lord !” 


What is seen in the churches of Spain . 


—and I have gone to her country 
parish churches and to her large cathe- 
drals—is this: the bright array of 
lights, the gaudy dresses of the saints, 
the black, white, and embroidered 
vestments of the priests, as in solemn 
silence they come forth to kneel and 
pray before the altar of our common 
God and Father. What is not seen 
is the bronzed face of the vine-dresser, 
the worn visage of the artisan, the pale 
face of the /ittérateur ; the sailor, the sol- 
dier, the bookseller, the tailor. Where 
are they? They are not here! 

What s heard in our Spanish churches 
is, the unintelligible prayers of the 
priests ; the ringing, joyous, inspiriting 
clash of the music, oftentimes supple- 
mented with the sweet carol of birds ; 
the deep bass of the head singer. What 
is not heard is, the answer of men’s 
voices ; what is not heard is, the deep 
“ Amen” to every prayer. “No hay.” 
It is not here! There is no response 
from the men! They are away—at the 
Muséo, at “ La Libreria,” at the Casino 
—pbut here, “no hay.” 

In Spanish churches you simply see 
and hear women—for the most part 
well-bred women—kneeling devoutly 
upon the rush-matting of the church, 
and praying to their God: I must say 
praying, to all appearances, most fer- 
vently, most earnestly. I have seen 
nothing in Spain of that looking round 
and back, so common with ladies in 
England, to scan every person who 
comes into the church. 

It is said, in England, that one out 
of every six of our male population 
goes to a place of worship. Here we 
have no places of worship save those of 
the Established Church, and I fear that 
not one in every twenty-five enters these 
to pray! 

I mentioned as the two last signs of 
the decay of religious faith, the trans- 











actions, however small, which have 
lately taken place ; and the bookstalls 
of Republican Spain. 

Let me touch upon these briefly, and 
then enter upon the causes of this revolt 
against religion, and the speculation, 
Whither does it tend ? 

(c). If it has more than once been 
asserted, in the course of this review of 
the state of religious feeling in Spain, 
that the small occurrences of daily life, 
and the acts of the revolutionary party 
in the summer of 1873, have shown 
and are daily bearing witness to the 
decay of religious faith in Spain, these 
assertions, it shall now be demonstrated, 
are not made without sufficient grounds. 

Enter many of the Government (“ del 
Rey”) hospitals in Spain, and ask 
whether there is any religious service, 
any ministrations of clergy, in those 
towns where there has been a revolu- 
tion—that is, where popular feeling 
obtained for a while the mastery—and 
you will find that they no longer exist. 
They were dismissed during the summer 
revolution, and the chapel of the hos- 
pital is closed; the priest—an institu- 
tion as old as the hospital walls—no 
longer lives within them, or attends to 
the sick and dying among its inmates. 

Among the Foundling Hospitals, the 
Christian rite of baptism is in many 
cases no longer administered ; in smaller 
hospitals, or homes, you will find, on 
inquiry, “We had a chapel, but have 
none now; the clergy lived here, but 
now only the doctors are allowed to 
reside on the premises.” Go to many 
of the churches of Spain, whose walls, 
once richly gilt with the paintings of 
her great sons, attracted many a strange 
traveller's footsteps, and mark if in many 
of these cases they are not taken away. 
In some cases they were carried to a 
place of safety until this tyranny be over- 
passed ; in a still greater number they 
were rudely torn down (I have seen 
some literally torn in the operation) 
and carried off to the Public Library or 
the MJuséo, and thither you must follow 
if you would behold them. 

Sundays are fearfully desecrated. If 
it be true, as has often been asserted, 
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that where, during the great French 
Revolution, Sundays were abolished, 
and every day of the seven was a 
working day—if it be true that the 
abolishing of the prescribed day of rest, 
and the incessant strain of work caused 
by it, led to disease of mind, and in 
many cases lunacy, one can but tremble 
for this country, for it seems that Sun- 
day is often wholly, and the Feast days 
partially ignored. 

Again, the aspect of the Church her- 
self is wholly stagnant. With her 
42,000 clergy, whose charge are fear- 
fully demoralized, and, in the interior, 
utterly ignorant, men who are joyless, 
religionless, mindless, one looks in vain 
for tidings of the newly-endowed home, 
the fresh*school walls, the congress, or 
the midnight mission. These are not. 
The faded dresses, and in many cases 
the worn and sad countenances of the 
clergy, too, all point, not to life, but to 
a slow decay. 

In the interior, the frequent inter- 
ments without religious rites, the se- 
cular and profane so-called baptisms, 
known as the “ Civil Funeral” and the 
“Civil Baptism”; the sight of the 
priests, oftentimes forced, because their 
pecuniary support has been taken away, 
or at least is no longer paid at present 
by the Government of their country ; 
the indecent behaviour of men, very 
often, who keep their hats on as the 
procession of the Host files by,—these, 
and such as these, are the signs of a 
deep-seated hatred to the religion of 
their forefathers, and of the reaction 
which has set in with the Republic 
against the Church established in this 
land. 

Petty in some cases have been the 
means by which men of very ultra 
opinions have shown their contempt for 
the “Credo” in which they have 
been brought up. To change the name 
of a street because it bore a Saint’s 
name ; to mutilate a pillar because the 
figure of a Saint was sculptured upon 
it,—these were unworthy of Republican 
Spain, and were and would ever be re- 
pudiated by all her right-minded sons. 
But such things were. 
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(d). And if the general tone of con- 
versation in educated Republican circles ; 
if the statistics of church-going ; if the 
daily events—trifling perhaps in them- 
selves, but not trifling when viewed in 
connection with other things—all be- 
speak and bear witness to a growing 
dissatisfaction with their established 
religion, restlessness, and reaction ; no 
less do the gaudy bookstalls of the 
cities of Spain show the same tendency 
to revolution. 

For a few reals (a real = 2}¢d.) 
the mind may have its glut of mate- 
rialism and blank unbelief. Every 
school of thought here known as 
liberal (“liberal” meaning any work 
on religion which is not distinctively 
Roman Catholic) is represented on 
these shelves. To enumerate these 
cheap works would be a long and fruit- 
less task ; it would simply be to recapi- 
tulate the titles of the works of all the 
modern writers, French, German, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish, of the various schools 
of free thought, beginning, as I have 
said, with the works of E. Renan, 
which are very popular here, in Spanish 
translations, and ending with the count- 
less little works of the modern Spanish 
thinkers—oftentimes mere imitations of 
the French authors and schools—bearing 
such high-sounding titles as “The New 
Religion for the People,” or “The Teach- 
ing of Natural Religion !” 


II. The writer thinks that enough 
has been already quoted on the jirst 
subject proposed for consideration, and 
passes on to consider very briefly the 
two other subjects, or lines of thought, 
proposed at the commencement, in con- 
nection with the great subject of which 
he has merely endeavoured to present 
the picture as exhibited to the outsider. 

He passes on therefore to ask, Zo 
what causes is the present state of reli- 
gious feeling due? 

The present state of religious feeling 
in Spain then is, he believes, simply a 
natural reaction from the excessively 
tight reins with which her sons were 
held during the reign of the late Queen, 
and, of course, long before the accession 


of that sovereign. We all know that 
the starting back of the bow is fierce, 
sudden, and often self-destructive, when 
the string is suddenly relaxed; and 
that in proportion as had been the 
tightness of the restraint, so will be the 
fierceness of the recoil. And so, now 
that men are suddenly freed, by enact- 
ments of the Republic, from the neces- 
sity of subscribing to the doctrines of the 
Established Church ; now that liberty 
has been proclaimed after so many years 
of slavery, it is not at all, the writer 
thinks, matter for wonder, that their 
liberty should for a while be utter license 
(as it certainly is). The wonder would 
be if such were not the case. 

And, secondly, the reaction of feeling 
against the Established Church—for we 
must still call it so—is due in great 
measure to the abuses and superstitions 
which have existed in that Church. 
When reasonable men are compelled 
to belong to a society whose members 
in authority proclaim as truths doc- 
trines which they cannot accept in any 
sense as true; when they are com- 
pelled to acquiesce in what they believe 
to be gross superstitions, they «iil, 
and in patient, indifferent Spain they 
have for a while given a silent ac- 
quiescence ; but now, men travel, men 
read; education, though very slowly, 
is spreading even here ; floods of books 
come in from France, Germany, and 
England ; all are now free to buy and 
read them; and men see that they 
have been blinded; that the whole 
truth has not been proclaimed to them ; 
and they will not, in so vital a matter 
as religion, any longer be trifled with. 
With one voice, from the educated 
artisan to the Chief of her Republic, 
the educated sons of Spain say, “ We 
will be free ; we will serve God as our 
hearts tell us, and not submit the reason 
He has given us to the thraldom of 
Church decrees.” 

And, thirdly, the want of freedom 
and of a liberal and general education 
of the clergy of this land has been one 
fruitful cause of discontent. Many are 
men of education and culture, but 
not by any means.all ; and, as a rule, 
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they are too much bound down by 
subscription to this article, and that 
decree, to have any original thought or 
research for themselves; they do not 
meet the doubts and acknowledge the 
tendencies of the age in which it has 
pleased God to cast their lot, and so 
they cannot guide, shape, and direct into 
its proper channel modern thought. 

And, fourthly, the Church of this 
nation has fallen in the esteem of her 
children because she has not, as other 
Churches have, sought to educate the 
masses committed to her care ; she has 
given them no fresh light of knowledge, 
and they cannot understand her services, 
these poor, uneducated masses ; and so, 
receiving little, they—the most un- 
educated—though still afraid of, and 
full of awe for her power, do not love 
her in their heart of hearts, and, not 
loving, they cannot believe in her 
beauty or her wisdom. 

And, /astly, the revolt against the 
religion of their land by her sons may 
be assigned to this fact: that nothing 
which is not based upon perfect truth 
can ever ultimately prosper. With all 
that is good in her, no thoughtful man 
can fail to see how much is withheld of 
Divine truth, how much is supplied of 
human invention to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Roman Church. No 
warping of the truth, no withholding of 
the whole message of God can prosper. 
Such is one moral of the decay of 
religious faith among the thousands of 
my country this day ! 


III. But it is time to draw to a close 
a paper which has cost the writer many 
months of research and observation, 
but in the compilation of which he has 
never left his daily path of duty to 
seek his materials. He has merely 
thrown together, into perhaps a some- 
what crude, but, he trusts, intelligible 
form, the result of a long sojourn in the 
country from which he writes, and from 
whose sons, of every shade of religious 
opinion, he has received unmingled 
kindness. Our third line of thought 
was this: To what is all this unsettle- 
ment of religious belief tending ? 
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The writer answers : 7'0 good. To the 
establishment of a purer, truer, more 
lightful religion in this land ; a religion 
more Scriptural, more what the Spanish 
people call “Zvangelical,” i.e. Christian, 
in the broadest, deepest, widest accepta- 
tion of the word. Things, as they are, 
cannot long remain. Either the tight, 
fierce rein must be again had recourse 
to—(that, the writer believes, never 
will, or can be)—or, as most educated 
men think and say, a wave of truer, 
simpler, broader religion, of which 
this surf is but the prelude, will sweep 
over and cleanse this land. As in 
nature, so in things divine, things reli- 
gious: when the storm is fiercest, it 
must soon be over; when the night is 
darkest, dawn is ever nearest. Man’s 
extremity is ever God’s greatest oppor- 
tunity. How often in the history of 
individuals and of nations has the truth 
of these trite sayings been realized !—the 
Renaissance in France, the Reformation 
in England,—how were these heralded 
in? And may the religious dawn of 
suffering, restless, aspiring Spain, be the 
dawn of that true religion and useful 
learning which kindles more and more ~ 
into the perfect, peaceful, shining day. 


A short comparison between the state 
of the Church of this land, and that of 
her Sister Church of England, shall, in 
conclusion, be offered. 

The Churches of England and of 
Spain are, if the writer’s recollection of 
the former serves him in good stead, 
both of them to be considered as sick 
men, and to be judged of accordingly. 
But there is a difference in sickness, and 
in the signs of it: a difference which, 
by practised eyes, is well understood. 

In the sickness of the Church of 
England I see all the signs of a sick 
man, fretful, and anxious, and dissatis- 
fied, and restless, it is true—but, still, 
of a sick man waking up to life again 
from the long slumber that had pro- 
mised, at one time, to end in nothing 
but death. In the Church of England 
I see life: life in her many Missions ; 
life in her schools and churches, rising 
up in every desolate hamlet and every 
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over-populated outskirt of her large 
towns ; life in her overflowing Con- 
gresses ; life in the keen interest with 
which all her proceedings are canvassed 
and criticised by the public press ; life 
in the existence of unorthodox ministers 
within her fold; life in her many re- 
ligious dissensions: and, where life is, 
there is hope. 

In her Sister Church of Spain I see 
no signs of life. Her clergy preach, 
one and all, as they preached one hun- 
dred years ago. Her chief prayers are 
still offered in a tongue “not under- 
standed” of her sons and daughters— 
the self-same lack of independence and 
of originality of thought is, as of 
old, imposed upon her ministers. Her 
services are magnificent, many of her 
churches and cathedrals sublime ; but 
it is the sublimity of a grand architec- 
ture, it is the attraction of a gorgeous 
and sensual ritual; there is spirited 
music, and flashing lights, and a grand 
appeal to the senses. There are, it is true, 
none unorthodox among fer ministers ; 
but it is all too possible, as the ex- 
perience of past ages has taught us, 
“‘Solitudinem facere, pacem appellare.” 

As for the living souls outside her 
churches ; as for those that hunger and 
thirst for Hope and Truth and Love 
and Faith, where are they? “Agu, no 
hay, senor. Aqui, no hay.” (“Here 
they are not found—nay, not here.”’) 

In conclusion, the writer would ob- 
serve, it may be true that in the Church 
of England there is a vast deal of men- 
tal unrest, a certain amount of aliena- 
tion of the masses from their Church’s 
services ; but, be it remembered, that 
in that country both clergy and states- 
men and bishops are making gigantic 
efforts—by increased personal zeal, by 
increased manifestation of love for the 
masses, by the measures of educational 
improvement lately promulgated and 
acted upon ; by the fixed determination 
of many of the most enlightened among 
the clergy not to tighten but to loosen 
the reins, not to make narrower but to 
make broader the terms of communion 
with their Church; by the increased 


education of the clergy, and their better 
acquaintance with modern and ancient 
literature—by all these means, the 
writer says, the Anglican Communion 
is making visible and gigantic efforts 
to recover its lost ground—ground won 
from it during the repose of centuries. 
And in speaking of the Church in 
England in comparison with that of 
Spain, ever must it be borne in mind 
that the majority of those who do not 
enter the doors of the church at least 
enter the doors of the chapel ; and that 
those who are not within the fold of 
England’s Established Church are, at 
any rate, able to find shelter within the 
fold of some one of the many of her 
Christian communities; whereas that 
in Spain the case is wholly different. 
Here, there is no communion, save 
with the ancient Church by Law 
Established. ‘Leave her,” men say. 
“Yes! But what then?” It is the 
question of many an uneasy soul in 
these days, and in this country: “ Lord, 
to whom shall I go?” Leave the 
Church’s one fold, and you have left 
all: all the light, all the guide, and all 
the shelter, such as they are! Alone 
you pass out into the great dark- 
ness, yea, even into a darkness that 
may be felt ; alone must you wander 
upon the mountains, seeking some track 
to guide your weary footsteps; alone 
must you lie down, as the shades of 
your last long night draw on—confused, 
bewildered, baffled, deserted, and in 
pain. It is so. He who leaves the 
“one fold” in Spain has “‘no place to 
flee unto, and no man cares for his 
soul.” In his reading, in his thought, 
in his hope, in his prayer, in his belief, 


for him there is simple, sheer, utter 


loneliness: it is ‘‘ chacun pour soi” in 
everything. That the finale of that 
proverb may also be true of the sons of 
Republican Spain—who have no an- 
chor, sure and steadfast, of their souls— 
is the earnest hope, desire, and expecta- 
tion of the writer of this review; that 
if, at present, it must be—and it must 
—“chacun pour soi,” it may also be 
“et Dieu pour nous tous.” 


To be continued. 
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MY TIME, AND WHAT I'VE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F. C, BURNAND. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


LETTER—REPLY—WHERE TO GO NEXT— 
ADVICE—UNCLE HERBERT DEPARTS— 
DANGEROUS CORRESPONDENCE—I KEEP 
A SECRET—MORE OF COWBRIDGE — 
CLUBS — SCIENCES — ARTS — THEATRI- 
CALS—MARMY DENNE—DR. FALKNER 
IN A RESPONSIBLE POSITION — LAN- 
GORAN AGAIN—BROAD’S—CALL ON THE 
VAN CLYMS—OF MRS. CAVANDER — 
ABOUT VERNEY—I BECOME MORE AND 
MORE UNSETTLED —I START NORTH- 
WARDS—1I MEET THE BIFFORDS—1I LOSE 
MY ROAD—I COME UPON CLARA AND 
HER GRANDFATHER — WELCOME — A 
DAMPER — MRS. WENSLOW — VISITORS 
EXPECTED—DANGERS—THE FOUNTAIN 
—THE GOLD FISH—I AM CARRIED OFF 
—A NEW FAVOURITE—I JOIN AUSTIN 
AND MAKE A DISCOVERY. 


I coutp not honestly write my congratu- 


lations. Like the Amen in Macbeth’s 
throat, the words would not come out. 

“You must send something civil,” 
said Uncle Herbert, who now very 
rarely called at Langoran House. 

This I achieved, after having torn up 
several sheets of paper, and having, as 
it were, written all round the subject 
in order to avoid calling Lady Colvin 
either “mother” or ‘‘mamma,” and at the 
same time so mentioning her as not to 
pain my father. 

In reply to this, I received a letter 
intimating that if my vacation were 
commencing soon, it would be as well 
to defer my coming home until the 
house should be a little more in order ; 
as the advent of so illustrious a visitor 
as The New Baby had, it would be 
understood, thrown the establishment 
rather out of gear, temporarily, of 
course; but for a few weeks or so it 


would not be, I was given to under- 
stand, convenient to receive so gay and 
independent a young bachelor as myself 
as an inmate. 

“‘ Broad’s ?” I said to Uncle Herbert. 

He shook his head. 

“ Don’t overdo it, Cecil. You're in- 
clined to go fast without knowing it, 
and the sooner you pull up the better. 
You don’t gamble, thank goodness ; and 
a little harmless loo, such as I’ve seen 
here among the best set, won’t hurt you, 
or them. But not a step beyond. And 
as I’m going away, and while we are on 
the subject, let me warn you against” 
—he hesitated, then continued—“ You 
won’t take it ill if I mention a man 
here who seems to be more a friend of 
yours than he is of anybody’s P 

“ Rowdie ?” I asked, feeling pretty 
sure that my Uncle did not mean him. 

“No, no, not Rowdie. He’s fast and 
noisy, but he comes of a good stock, 
and, au fond, he’s agentleman. Besides, 
when he has seen more of the world, 
he will tone down. No, I mean Dr. 
Falkner. I know the man somehow,” 
said my Uncle, meditatively ; “and I’ve 
seen him somewhere, and however I 
know him, or wherever I’ve seen him, 
I’m certain of one thing, and that is 
that I would not trust that man with 
sixpence. Besides, he has no more right 
to be mixing with gentlemen; and 
specially with such open-hearted, open- 
handed boys as you all are here ”— 
Uncle Herbert owned to having been 
treated en prince—“ than has one of 
those cads who sell toy terriers and 
fancy French Lulu dogs in your streets.” 

“T know some fellows speak against 
him ; and Rowdie was blackballed for 
the Minerva ”—this was the aristocratic 
Club at Cowbridge—“ in consequence 
of his keeping up his acquaintance with 
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him. But Rowdie says he won't give 
up a friend for a parcel of snobs, and I 
think he’s right.” 

“ You do not think he is right, Cecil,” 
returned my Uncle. “You really ad- 
mire Rowdie for what you call his pluck 
in sticking by his friend. And so should 
I if Dr. Falkner were a friend, but he’s 
not ; he’s only an acquaintance, and a 
disreputable acquaintance too. He lives 
on you young fellows. Recollect he’s 
twenty years older than any of you 
here.” 

“ Well, well ; I’m not going to lend 
him any money.” 

“T hope not. Though, by the way, 
if you did, I’m not sure if it wouldn't 
be the best way to get rid of him. He’s 
a bad ’un, mind that; and before long 
he'll turn out to be all I’ve said, and 
more.” 

Privately, I was entirely of my Uncle’s 
opinion. Publicly, I acted with Rowdie, 
and we, with a few others equally care- 
less, were Falkner’s supporters, though 
not, perhaps, altogether his admirers. 

In truth I had forgotten him as Mr. 
Venn; but this conversation with Uncle 
Herbert recalled to my mind all that I 
had previously known of this mysterious 
personage ; and I determined to take 
Rowdie into my confidence, as to the 
Doctor's antecedents, on the first oppor- 
tunity. 

It being the commencement of the 
London season, Uncle Herbert regretted 
that he should have to leave me in order 
to fulfil an engagement with some friends 
in town, in whose house he had the usual 
peg for his hat. He begged me earnestly 
not to omit calling on Mr. and Mrs. 
Bob, at their London house, and to pro- 
vide myself with visiting cards. 

Once only, just as I was seeing him 
off at the station, did Uncle Herbert 
allude to Clara Wenslow. He pre- 
tended to rally me on this subject. 
But I confess to not having felt exactly 
at ease at being reminded of this episode 
in my time at Hillborough. 

She had written to me, once, on some 
pretext about some pictures of Cow- 
bridge which I had promised her, but 
from the tone of her letter it was evi- 


dently intended to bring to my mind 
the sentiments which I had professed to 
entertain for her at our last interview, 
and it startled me to find that I had 
gone further than I had thought, or 
that she, at all events, had understood 
me to be more in earnest than I had 
really been. 

This letter I had answered by a pro- 
mise to bring the drawings myself during 
the vacation, when I hoped to renew 
our, to me, (I said) most delightful ac- 
quaintance. 

In the present unsettled state of affairs 
at home, I thought I could not do better 
than revisit that part of the country 
where I had found so many friends, and 
had spent such a pleasant time. 

One letter more arrived from her 
thanking me for my answer, and inform- 
ing me that in all probability she would, 
in July and August, be staying at her 
grandfather’s, at Vale House, near 
Windermere, where she was sure her 
relatives would be only too delighted 
to make my acquaintance. 

As Uncle Herbert had left before 
the arrival of this second epistle from 
Clara, I had no opportunity of inform- 
ing him as to my progress in that quar- 
ter, and as I had not considered it 
necessary to say anything about the two 
previous letters when he had started the 
subject at the last moment at the railway 
station, Uncle Herbert went away satis- 
fied that I was a wiser young man than 
he had given me credit for being, and 
pleased with himself for having given 
me such timely advice when we were 
last together in Devonshire. 

I felt some compunction in having 
kept a secret of this nature from so 
kind and valuable a friend as was Uncle 
Herbert, but I consoled myself with the 
consideration, that, after all, it might, and 
probably would, come to nothing, and 
in the meantime it was no use bothering 
him about what was of so little conse- 
quence. 

Term time came to an end with no 
further news from Austin, who had sent 
no reply to my answer to his letter. I 
concluded, therefore, that he was still 
travelling, and I now set myself, being 
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absolutely my own master, to map out 
some sort of a plan for a vacation tour. 

One most important incident occurred 
before the end of this term. 

Cowbridge, as every Cowbridgian 
reader knows, is a University of clubs. 

Man is a gregarious animal, but the 
University man is perhaps the most 
fully developed species of the genus. 

Whiggism and Toryism, of the most 
ancient kind, are represented by dining 
clubs, where youthful politicians emu- 
late the example of their political an- 
cestors by attempting to swallow, each 
one ‘‘to his own cheek,” two or three 
bottles of such port wine as is easier 
imagined than described, in drinking 
loyal and patriotic toasts, after which 
they hoped to be able to speak ; 
for had they not heard of such feats 
performed by the greatest orators of 
old, and had they not some vague 
ideas about Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. 
Sheridan having achieved their suc- 
cesses in consequence, rather than in 
spite of, their magnificent potations ? 
There were modern instances, but they 
were contented with those of a time 
when debates were fiery, when the old 
English gentleman could lick any seven 
Frenchmen, when the duello had not 
gone entirely out of fashion, and men 
had not yet learnt the habit of putting 
water in their wine. 

Cowbridge had its rowing clubs in- 
numerable, its public school clubs, its 
generally sociable clubs, its dining clubs, 
its debating clubs, its reading and writing 
rooms (also called a club), its aristocratic 
club, its sporting clubs, its swimming 
club, its cricket clubs, and I dare say 
many others of which I have never heard ; 
for there were religious societies, chiefiy 
professing Evangalicalism, which, while 
shrinking from the name, were prac- 
tically clubs, with settled objects, meet- 
ings, and subscriptions, There was also 
a High Church club, a feeble and prig- 
gish affair, whose supporters were chiefly 
remarkable as being of an effeminate 
and dilettante character. Of course the 
members did not style themselves a 
Club, nor would they adopt the Exeter- 
“hall-mark,” and form themselves into 


a “Society,” but they got hold of the 
medizval word “Guild ;” and this pleased 
them immensely. 

But, certes, in my time, religious fer- 
vour was not the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of this University, as some 
years before, during the marvellous 
period of Catholic revivalism, had been 
the case with its sister Bulford. 

Neither did the arts flourish at Cow- 
bridge. Sciences had it almost entirely 
to themselves, though some of the most 
useful were not taught at all; and others 
coming under the same category were, 
so to speak, taught in holes and corners, 
to which access was difficult. Special 
instruction was kept a secret from the 
many, and as in no case was it pro- 
minently brought before the eyes of the 
ordinary careless undergraduate, who, 
like Gallio, only with far better excuse 
than had that eminent statesman, “ cared 
for none of these things,” so even those 
who would work, and wanted to work, 
had to hunt up their own professors, 
whose lectures were interesting to the 
specialist, but were useless for a de- 
gree, whether in classics or mathematics. 

Music had its votaries, and was 
honoured by the University in its chief 
scientific exponent. There was also a 
musical society which gave concerts in 
the Town Hall, and was patronized by 
deans and dons, by masters of colleges 
and their wives, and by the first-class 
townsfolk, with their wives and daugh- 
ters, and by all that devoted band of 
ladies unattached, who, somehow or 
another, seem to hang about the town- 
ship of a University, like October flies 
on a warm plate. 

The Drama had been hitherto unre- 
presented at Cowbridge. Amateur theat- 
ricals had not been seen for years since 
“somebody,” who had become quite a 
legendary person, had started a Uni- 
versity Theatre, which had been very 
soon closed by order of the Proctors. 

It was destined for Marmy Denne in 
our time to start the idea. He was of 
my standing, and remarkable at the 
University for belonging to no particu- 
lar set, though welcomed as a genial 
companion by all. He was a sharp, 
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quick, odd, little man, with a round 
mobile face and rough hair, which, with 
a good voice, several songs, and a facility 
as a pianist, were his stock-in-trade for 
the amusement of his convives. He was 
one of the very few men who, uninvited, 
could drop in at a party and be wel- 
comed. © Rowdie and myself inclined 
towards him on account of his strong 
theatrical tastes, which, in my view, 
were ever associated with the earliest, 
and perhaps the happiest, portion of 
my life. The Hon. Malcolm, my co- 
lodger, liked Denne immensely, because 
of his eccentricity; for Rowdie took up 
with anyone who was outside the ordi- 
nary circle of University acquaintance, 
and it amused him to have in his rooms 
as heterogeneous a collection as he could 
get together, including a professor of the 
noble art of self-defence, another pro- 
fessor of the quarter-staff, a conjuror, a 
fiddler, Marmy Denne giving illustra- 
tions of popular actors to Doctor Falk- 
ner, who was smoking a pipe in a 
corner, while the action of the scene 
was accompanied on the piano, capitally 
played by a young undergraduate, who, 
having received the greater part of his 
education in Paris, was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the most sparkling 
and the latest airs popular in that gay 
capital. 

Boxing, single-stick, fencing, _fid- 
dling, playing on the piano, singing, 


eating, drinking, talking,.and games of 


cards, were, more often than not, all 
going on simultaneously in Rowdie’s 
two rooms. The noise was rather too 
much for me, and Rowdie himself was 
gradually becoming too much for every 
respectable Tudor man. Thank good- 
ness, he discovered one day that his 
soul could be no longer fettered by our 
restricted premises. He gave notice to 
quit, and changed his lodgings. 

By this separation it came about that 
we met less frequently than heretofore, 
and my eccentric friend left the Univer- 
sity long before my time there came to 
an end. Having said thus much of him, 
I may add that he has since entered the 
ministry of the Church of England, and 
has come out as a first-rate preacher—a 
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man in the front ranks of the Evangeli- 
cals ; distinguished, however, from his 
brethren, by the liberality of his senti- 
ments. Further, he is incumbent of a 
popular church, in a fashionable district, 
and, if he had but been a schoolmaster, 
there would be hardly any room to 
doubt that, sooner or later, he must be 
fitted into a Bishopric. In any case, he 
is the respected father of a family ; he 
is the “ Honourable and Reverend,” is 
on the high road to preferment, and, as 
the celebrated epitaph has it, “of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Marmy Denne had surrounded him- 
self with undergraduates. Theatrically 
inclined, he had started a club, which 
came to be, both for its members within 
and their friends without, one of the 
most popular institutions founded by 
University men for intellectual and 
harmless recreation. It would take too 
long to dwell upon the history of this 
club, which, in its way, is as interest- 
ing, and far more amusing, than that of 
its ancient and honourable brother, the 
Junction Debating Society. The annals 
of the latter have often been referred to 
by compilers of statesmen’s lives ; the 
annals of the former have yet to be 
written. To this temptation, now, I will 
not yield. My only object in mentioning 
its existence in this place is, to tell just 
so much connected with this institution 
as affects my own private and personal 
narrative. 

Mr. Venn—I mean Dr. Falkner— 
was admitted to this club as an hono- 
rary member, though his entrance at all 
was strongly opposed at first. Rowdie, 
Denne, and myself backed him, and 
our energy won the day. Nor was this 
all. Uncle Herbert’s mistrust of Mr. 
Venn-Falkner chiefly arose from his 
having seen what an influence he had 
obtained over some men in this parti- 
cular club. Mr. Venn’s stories of Ger- 
many, German theatres, of London lite- 
rary society, tickled us all immensely, 
and though Uncle Herbert, in whose 
presence Venn would not expose him- 
self to the chance of a cross-examination, 
insisted that the man could never have 
been in any such good society as he re- 
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presented ; yet Rowdie and Denne and 
many others made ‘a clique to support 
their protégé, and when one after the 
other of the members declined the trea- 
surership of the club, Rowdie actually 
went so far as to nominate my old usher 
as a fit and proper person for the office. 
This raised a storm ; but we were all 
going away for our vacation: Venn- 
Falkner would be on the spot, able to 
look after our rooms and our interests 
generally ; and as none of us were, after 
all, inclined to treat the affair as a 
serious matter of business, except one 
Trish member, who observed, “We 
ought to be mighty careful in our deal- 
ings with money matters,” and who, 
having been secretary for one term, had 
run our ship into the very quicksands of 
debt ; reasoning also that not to accede 
to Rowdie’s proposition would be to 
imply a distrust of him and his friend, 
we finally handed over our cash-box to 
the honorary member, who was accre- 
dited with full powers, in the absence 
of the committee. 

This was the last event of this term 
time, and then we separated. 

At Langoran House I called. 

Plemdale, the butler, was gravely 
pleased to see me, but the cheery wel- 
come of old times was wanting. 

“ How is my father?” I asked. 

* Sir John is not so well as we could 
wish,” answered Plemdale. “ Lady 
Colvin is doing well; and,” added 
Plemdale, with a meaning smile, “ so is 
the little baby.” 

“Not at home?” I asked, with as 
great a show of carelessness as I could 
affect. 

“No, Mr. Cecil. At Dover. We 
don’t expect ’em back for some weeks 
now.” 

It was absurd to ask whether I 
could stop at Langoran House,—in my 
own home. Plemdale had no orders on 
the subject; the room wasn’t ready. 
There were, of course, plenty of rooms, 
and there was no difficulty ; only, the 
servants were on board wages, and, in 
fact, Plemdale repeated, in a tone that 
implied his own personal dissatisfaction 
with the present state of affairs, “I 
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haven’t had no orders on the subject, 
Mister Cecil.” 

I professed the most complete indif- 
ference, and took my luggage to Broad’s. 

“Horrid expensive ! ” said little Lord 
Pilchard, who was always in the coffee- 
room, looking out of window. Little 
Pilchard was enormously rich. The Earl 
of Dawlish, his father, having been a 
saving man, had also had the good for- 
tune to marry an heiress of a noble 
Scotch family, daughter of the M‘Kerrel 
of M‘Kerrel. These facts I did not then 
know. Lord Pilchard was still, to me, 
only “ little Pilchy” of Holyshade, with 
as much pocket-money as I had ; that 
is, with as good a supply of counters to 
play for amusement as was in my pos- 
session. 

“Is it horrid expensive ?” I returned, 
with the most utter insouciance. ‘Is it? 
Ah! I haven’t seen the bill.” 

Nor had Lord Pilchard. 

I made a duty call on the Van Clyms, 
and saw my uncle for a few minutes. 
The girls and my Aunt were out shop- 
ping. 

“Kee, kee, kee!” chuckled my 
worthy Uncle Van, jingling keys and 
small change in his pockets. ‘“ Your 
Aunt won’t vizit at Langoran. Your 
couzans never go tere. Nor I. No, not 
to te countink-ouze in the city. Tat 
Cavanter he manishes everything now. 
Ton’t like te looks of it. Zomething’s 
wrong ; kee, kee, kee!” And he shook 
his head,chuckled, snuffled, and laughed, 
as if he’d been describing a most hu- 
morous state of affairs. 

“ And Mrs. Cavander?” I asked. 

“ Ah!” replied Uncle Clym, drawing 
a long breath, and opening his eyes so 
wide that I really began to think he 
would never be able to shut them again ; 
“ah! you ’ave not hert?” He meant 
“ heard.” 

** No, uncle.” 

“ Not from Erbert ?” 

“ No,” 

“ Ah!” he repeated, as if my answers 
had unsettled him in his former purpose 
of recounting to me some tragic history 
which would be better kept secret. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 
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“ Vell,” he replied, slowly, but always 
with something of a smile on his coun- 
tenance, though speaking in the most 
serious tone, “I'll tell you. She vas 
left-a-tome too mosh, an’ ven tey are left- 
a-tome too mosh, vat vill dey do to 
amuse temselves? I ton’t blame her. 
She vent mat.” 

“ Mad!” I exclaimed, startled by the 
suddenness of the intelligence. 

“Tey say so,” said Uncle Van. “It vas 
necessarry’—the “ rr” s seemed to stick 
in his throat—“ to put her under rrre- 
straint zuamvere. She is gone.” 

“What! locked up?” I inquired, 
energetically. In truth, I had only come 
across such things in romances, and 
could not realize them as fact so close to 
home. 

“Yes. It is no bizniss of mine ;” 
and here Uncle Van broke into a ner- 
vous laugh. ‘ She is not my vife.” 

No, it was no business of his, or of 
anybody’s, except Cavander’s. The fur- 
ther conversation was interrupted by 
Mr. Pipkison, who looked in, having 
heard from a friend that Uncle Clym 
had not been seen at Lloyds’ that day. 
He wanted to know if Van was too in- 
lisposed to join the Baa-lambs’ dinner 
next day. 

“ An old friend of yours was with us 
it our last gathering,” said Pipkison to 
me. “Mr. Verney. He was in high 
feather. Someone with money has 
trusted him—a novelty in that line, I 
believe, and Mr. Verney is to have a 
theatre in town, and, on the first oppor- 
tunity, is to produce a piece which a 
long time since has been written by his 
aldest daughter.” 

“T know it,” I said; “at least I 
think I remember having heard it years 
igo. Mr. Verney has always had that 
piece coming out. I suppose his daugh- 
ters will play in it.” 

*T don’t imagine so; one may. But 
I gather from the old boy himself that 
his eldest daughter, the authoress, has 
made a splendid marriage—something 
millionairish, and baffling description. 
[ think its her husband who takes the 
theatre ; that another is just going to be 
married, and a third—he’s got three, 


hasn’t he t—ah, I thought so; and a 
third has had an offer, and is going to 
quit the stage altogether.” 

“ An offer !—marriage?” I asked. 

I felt he must be speaking of Julie, 
and, though the last thing in my thoughts 
would have been to marry Julie, or any- 
body else at that time, yet I did not like 
the idea of her belonging to anybody 
else. Julie had always been to me, 
though separated by position, as a sister 
—a sister of my own age—a confidante. 
That strong feeling came back to me on 
that idiotic night at Vauxhall. Then 
immediately after that it had occurred 
to me that I was her lover. And then 
I had thought of Alice, who had been 
to me as an elder sister, and lately of 
Clara Wenslow, whom, but for this in- 
formation of Pipkison’s, I should, with- 
out further consideration, have gone to 
visit at the Lakes. 

Pipkison replied to my question as to 
the nature of the offer, that he supposed 
it to mean marriage, but had not in- 
quired. 

My time was my own to do what I 
would with it. Where was Mr. Verney ? 
Pipkison didn’t know. He had left town 
and given up his lodgings. 

I remember his having mentioned 
** Heaven’s own air” at Liverpool, and 
called to mind the fact that Nurse Davis 
was living somewhere near them. 

This was all in my way to the Lakes. 
My tour was to comprise the north 
generally, with Liverpool to begin with, 
or Clara Wenslow first at Windermere, 
and Liverpool to finish. 

There never was such a haphazard 
time as this vacation. No sooner had I 
decided upon taking Liverpool last than 
little Lord Pilchard, to whom I con- 
fided my plans, said he knew of a yacht 
at Liverpool which could be hired, that 
Rowdie had promised to join him. 
Would I make a third ? 

Certainly. My only knowledge of 
yachting was connected with the Bobs ; 
but it seemed to me to be a pleasant 
way of spending part of a vacation, and 
so I settled with Pilchard, and we 
named a date of meeting. 

So I took the Lakes first, and met 
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the Bifford Brothers on a walking tour, 
perpetually quarrelling as to their route, 
and as to which should carry the um- 
brella. We put up at the same hotel, 
and had some pleasant evenings. 

As to discovering Miss Wenslow’s 
house, which was the ostensible object 
of my visit, my real one being to amuse 
myself with novelties, that appeared to 
me to be a consummation devoutly to be 
wished for, but unattainable. Nobody 
knew it. 

I have often noticed this in the 
country, that the nearer you get to the 
place of which you are in search, the 
less the resident peasantry can tell you 
about it. 

The Biffords were walking on to Ulls- 
water from Patterdale, and 1 determined 
to join them up toa certain point, when 
I would return. 

This plan I carried out, but on coming 
back I managed to diverge from the path 
in order to take shelter from that not 
remarkably uncommon event in the 
Lake district, a storm ; and fancying that 
I was making straight for Patterdale, I 
found, after an hour’s walk, that I had 
completely missed the road. 

I did not see a soul to speak to, no 
sheep even, which would have indicated 
a shepherd at some distance at all events, 
and not the slightest sign of a habitation 
of any description. 

* Thank goodness,” I thought, “ I am 
in a valley:” for I had heard and read 
such mysterious stories of wanderers 
perishing in the hills, that I had come 
to look upon losing your way in the 
Lake district as something akin to the 
commencement of a German legend. I 
had followed the course of a small 
stream and had now entered a thick 
plantation, which seemed to me unen- 
closed, and showed no marks of cultiva- 
tion or preservation. I pushed on for 
some time, and at length, to my surprise, 
came out upon a wild and picturesque 
looking tarn, such as I had met with 
up in the hills. 

I now discerned two figures, of a man 
and a woman seated in a boat, at the end 
of the turn, furthest from me. Towards 
them I made. In a few minutes I found 
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myself in the presence of Clara and her 
grandfather, old Mr. Wenslow. 

Mr. Wenslow was the limpest man I 
have ever met. He was feeble, to such an 
extent of feebleness, that it seemed as if 
he had never had the slightest, faintest 
shadow of a will of his own. He had a 
watery smile, and humid mild eyes; he 
was flabby about the gills, and flabby 
about the nose, which seemed to have 
been wrung till it was loose, or injured 
by too much blowing. In fact, it being 
pear-shaped, richly tinged, and full to- 
wards what ought to have been the point, 
I say that, without offence, this feature 
could be fairly described as a full-blown 
nose. 

Clara was charmed, she said, to see me, 
and blushed, at least I think she blushed. 
If she did, she did not appear confused. 
Whereas, in the presence of old Wenslow, 
my courage seemed to have oozed out, 
and I felt as though I had been caught 
trespassing. 

“ Very glad to see you, sir,” said the 
little flabby old gentleman, landing, and 
holding out to me his flapping hand. 

Fishing from a little boat on this tarn 
was Mr. Wenslow’s favourite occupation, 
and so anyone from his appearance 
would have thought. 

“Have you had good sport to-day, 
sir?” said I, 

**So, so,” be replied, feebly ; “ there’s 
not much sport here. I’m afraid you'll 
find it very dull.” 

He seemed to think I was going to 
live on the tarn, or in it. 

Clara reminded him that they would 
be delighted to see me at dinner. 

** Oh, yes,” said the weak old.man, 
smiling at the prospect of such an ex- 
citement; “we shall, indeed. Mrs. 
Wenslow will be delighted to see you at 
dinner. We've only ourselves, and I 
don’t know how we shall amuse you. 
I’m afraid you will find it rather dull.” 

He repeated this hopelessly, with a 
despairing glance round the tarn, from 
which it almost appeared as though he 
was expecting from it some corrobora- 
tion as to his statement about the dul- 
ness which was to be my portion. 

“Dull?” I returned, politely ; “I am 
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sure this is the last place to be dull 
in.” 

I meant it; not satirically, but as a 
truth at that moment, and as a compli- 
ment. 

“You are right,” he replied, shaking 
his nose (I knew that he shook his head, 
but one lost sight of the cause in the 
effect) sadly, “it is the last place to be 
dull in. I shall never be in another. 
No, no.” a 

Here he fell into a sort of brown 
study, from which Clara aroused him 
by jogging his elbow. 

“Tt’s getting late, grandpapa,” she 
said, “and mamma said you weren’t 
on any account to stop out after there 
was any chance of damp.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he said, rousing himself. 
Then, once more extending his hand to 
me, “ Welcome to Greygill Holm. If 
you are not a fisherman, I—I,”—he 
looked at the time for a suggestion, 
but finding that none came, he dropped 
my hand, and added, slowly, and almost 
despairingly, “I’m afraid you will find 
it very dull.” 

Clara seemed somewhat annoyed, I 
thought, at this exhibition of second 
childishness, 

We had some little distance to walk 
before reaching the house, which was 
one of those, quaint, sleepy old man- 
sions seldom to be met with now-a-days 
in England, and bearing a strong family 
resemblance to those old chiteaux of 
Normandy and Brittany. The house was 
not a large one, but it had a deliciously 
cool courtyard, where we found Mrs, 
Wenslow, Clara’s mother (a widow 
lady), in a Bath-chair, drawn by a shy- 
looking, shock-headed boy, talking to 
her gardener. 

Mrs. Wenslow was a sharp-eyed, 
fashionably and well-dressed elderly 
matron, with quick, brisk brown eyes, 
sharply-cut features, excellent teeth, 
which were generally very much en évi- 
dence, and thin lips; but her figure in- 
clined becomingly towards embonpoint. 

She was motherly in her style of re- 
ception, and removed all difficulties as 
to my dress, for I was in tourist’s cos- 
tume, with so Jadylike and pleasant a 
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bearing as at once put me at my ease. 
Her tendencies, she explained, were: 
rheumatic, and this would account to. 
me for her being wheeled about in a 
Bath-chair. 

Their pony-chaise would take me back 
to Patterdale, and though they were un- 
able to offer me a bed, owing to some 
friends being hourly expected, and their 
accommodation being limited, yet if I 
would only make their home mine while 
I remained, “we shall be,” said Mrs. 
Wenslow, “only too delighted.” 

Grandpapa joined in this, but was 
still of opinion that I should find it 
very dull. This being his firm convic- 
tion, no one seemed to care to disagree 
with him about it. 

Mother and daughter were remarkably 
attentive to the old man, and Clara 
seemed to me to be gifted with a most 
affectionate disposition. 

Our conversation naturally turned 
upon the “ Bobs.” 

Mrs. Wenslow upon this, exclaimed, 
“Why, dear me, of course I forgot to 
mention it. We are expecting them. 
They promised to be here this morn- 
ing, but I know how uncertain they 
are; and really, at this distance from 
a civilized town, it is impossible to 
count on anything like punctuality. But 
they have been so kind to Clara, that 
of course, when I heard they were likely 
to be in this neighbourhood, I could not 
think of their passing us without a 
visit.” 

“T’ve heard,” said Clara, while we 
were discussing the Bobs, “that Mrs. 
Bob was, at one time of her life, a con- 
cert singer.” 

“My dear!” protested her mother, 
“you should be really more careful. 
Mrs. Burdon is most highly connected, 
and so is her husband. Let me see, his 
father was one of the Southdownshires ; 
I forget whether she is their cousin, or 
nearer than that. I don’t mean,” she 
continued, turning to me, as though to 
set herself right with a member of the 
aristocracy on a certain point, when she 
had unwittingly fallen into a slight 
error, “I don’t mean the Southdown- 
shires of Cropland ; that of course was 














the elder branch, with which the barony 
goes, though they do say, as you know 
well enough, of course, that the present 
Lord Woolcombe is not really a member 
of the family at all.” 

She raised her eyebrows, and nodded 
her head at me ominously thrice. 

“Indeed!” I said, being of course 
much interested. 

“ Well, of course,” she went on, with 
a little refreshing sniff, “it’s nothing to 
me ; I don’t—” with a sharp laugh— 
“T don’t belong to the aristocracy. But 
if I did, I think I. should feel a little 
sore if I were the real heir, and saw 
another put into possession by present 
agreement of the family. For my part, 
I don’t know how such things are 
done.” 

Nor did I. Nor did Clara. As for 
grandpapa, he followed the discourse at 
a distance; and only once, on the re- 
moval of the soup, he was heard to 
murmur, “I’m afraid you'll find it a 
little dull ;” but on the appearance of 
the fish he cheered up again. When we 
had quite changed the subject—I cannot, 
though, veraciously say that the subject 
was ever quite changed, for, so long as 
Mrs. Wenslow led the conversation, 
it continued to be about lords and 
ladies, the crests of various noble fami- 
lies, their public and private scandals, 
their sayings and doings—in fact, we 
only played variations on the original 
theme, which was the aristocracy ; 
however, half-an-hour after we had 
dropped the Southdownshires, grand- 
papa broke in on a conversation about 
the Davie Toffies, of Toffshire, Wales, 
descended, as everyone knows, from 
that most famous Saxon Earl, Harold 
Hardbake; “the Hardbakes having 
gradually altered their spelling to 
Hardebayke, and married with the 
Harmond Rockworths, of Rockcraggie, 
Toothshire,” explained Mrs. Wenslow. 
It was into this interesting conversation 
the old man broke, with—‘“ I remember 
young Charles Chopp at the University. 
He was somehow connected with the 
Southdownshires ;” and, having favoured 
as with this contribution, he subsided 
for another half-hour. 
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Whenever he thus joined in the con- 
versation, we three looked straight at 
him, smiled, and then went on with our 
own subject again—that is, Mrs. Wens- 
low went on with her own subject again. 

The Bobs sent a letter to say they 
could not stay, and, indeed, should only 
be able to take advantage of Mrs. Wens- 
low’s kind invitation, en passant, as 
they were coming from the north, were 
going down to Morecambe Bay, and so 
to Liverpool, where their yacht was 
waiting to take them to the Isle of 
Man. 

“They were at Liverpool some little 
time ago,” observed Mrs. Wenslow. 

“Yes,” said Clara, in a tone which 
showed she was not best pleased with 
Mrs. Burdon’s present proceedings, 
“they stopped some time there. They 
never asked me, and they don’t ask me 
to accompany them now. Mrs. Bob’s 
very fickle, I believe. I daresay she has 
picked up someone whom she likes 
better than me.” 

Here she shot a glance across at me, 
as who would say, “ Do you think there 
can be anyone to be liked better than 
yours truly, Clara Wenslow ?” 

For the moment I did not. 

But oh! it was a dangerous place 
for a young couple to be left alone in, 
with a sharp general of a mother and a 
doddling old grandfather to act as 
sheep-dog, as a toothless, barkless, harm- 
less guardian. 

To stand by that old fountain in the 
courtyard was enough to suggest a pro- 
posal to the most bashful, for the basin 
being shallow, and of a peculiar curve, 
the drops trickled over regularly from 
above, and played little marriage-bell 
tunes on the water below. 

The gold-fish eyed you suspiciously 
out of the corner of their eyes, as they 
halted meditatively in the sunlight for a 
second, then darted off at angles as if 
to fetch a friend, but only to reappear 
at the same point—all alone, as before— 
and repeat the evolution over and over 
again, as though it were some part of a 
game. 

Then the fish, seeing a couple stand- 
ing by the brink of their domain, would 
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come up to the top, open their mouths, 
as if saying, “Oh, I didn’t know you 
were there! I beg pardon! Oh!” going 
off again as quickly as might be con- 
sistent with good-breeding. There are 
certain creatures in whose presence 
love-making is easy. Fish belong to 
this class. Singing birds are a trifle 
too noisy, and the presence of a tame 
bullfinch, with two-thirds of a tune in 
its puffy little throat, is simply in- 
tolerable. 

That fountain had much to answer 
for. But in the midst of this, a whirl- 
wind came and carried me away. The 
whirlwind was a party consisting of the 
Bobs and my Uncle Herbert. 

“Come with us for a cruise! that'll 
do you good,” said hearty Mrs. Bob ; 
and Uncle Herbert not only cautioned 
me against refusing, but insisted upon 
my accepting so hospitable an offer, as 
he pointed out I could not refuse with- 
out positive rudeness. 

I was carried off, but those three 
weeks at the Lakes had been fraught 
with danger to my peace of mind for 
some time to come. 

There was, I ascertained, a good 
reason for Mrs. Bob not having invited 
Clara Wenslow to join them ; what it 
was, Uncle Herbert intimated, I should 
know later. 

“Had she got another favourite?” I 
asked, being indignant on Clara’s ac- 
count. 

“It’s nothing to you if she has, 
Cecil,” replied Uncle Herbert. “ You 
can’t do better than stick to Mrs. Bob, 
and listen to my advice, mind that.” 

I was not, however, destined for the 
cruise with them, for, as it suddenly 
occurred to me, I was bound to Lord 
Pilchard, who with Rowdie descended 
at the Turtle Hotel, Liverpool, two days 
after our arrival. 

I had promised to keep up a corre- 
spondence with Clara, and I began well, 
that is all I can say. 

I pass over the absurd yachting expe- 
dition of us three, who knew nothing 
whatever about the matter; and after a 
month of it we returned to our starting 
point, Rowdie left us, and Lord Pil- 
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chard took me to his place near Shrews- 
bury. We had it all to ourselves, and 
idled our time away well into August, 
when his little lordship was off to Scot- 
land ; and I, left to my own resources, 
was only too glad to receive a letter 
from Austin, who was now at a small 
place called Clyn Strytton, North Wales, 
where he was staying with my old tutor, 
Mr. Blumstead, who had taken charge of 
this parish by way of a holiday employ- 
ment for himself, and in order to en- 
able its then clergyman—an old college 
friend—to get away for his vacation. 
Austin had arranged to spend a month 
at Clyn Strytton, for change and re- 
pose, and to see something of the 
work which a country curate with a 
scattered parish has to perform. When 
his friend wrote to Austin to say that 
he regretted being compelled to accept 
the only chance presented to him of a 
holiday, and mentioned Mr. Blumstead 
as his locum tenens pro tem, Austin, 
associating my name with this latter, 
proposed to keep the engagement as it 
originally stood, and then wrote to me. 

Clyn Strytton was almost out of the 
reach of English civilization. The people 
spoke only Welsh, and the church had 
for years been almost deserted, save by 
the minister and his family. . 

It was a quaint old place, the date of 
whose erection was lost in antiquity. 

Mr. Blumstead seemed to suit it 
exactly. His congregation consisted of 
ourselves and two or three Welsh pea- 
sants, who might happen to be in the 
neighbourhood by accident and looked 
in out of curiosity. They had their 
meeting-house at some distance off, and 
their out-of-door preachments in their 
own native tongue. 

It was a holiday for my old tutor, 
who amused himself in the mountains 
waking the echoes, as he used to wake 
us at Hillborough, with his cornet, and 
giving himself what my friend Rowdie 
called, when I subsequently described it 
to him, “a regular good blow-out on 
the heights.” 

Austin and myself had much to con- 
verse about, but alas! much on which. 
to be silent. 
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His search had been fruitless. Nothing 
had been heard of, or from, Alice, since 
Austin’s last letter to me. 

His mother, he said, was ill, but not 
at present so seriously as to suggest the 
probability of danger. He was, how- 
ever, in daily expectation of a letter 
from his elder sister, Mrs. McCracken, 
with whom Mrs. Comberwood was 
staying. 

His next duty was to write to his 
brother Dick in India, and the conse- 
quences of this he feared. 

He had determined, at the end of 
the year, upon carrying out his plan of 
entering St. Bede’s College. He prayed 
daily, he said, without affectation and in 
most perfect humility, for the safety of 
his sister, that she might be reclaimed, 
and that she might be led to him in 
her repentance, so that she should be 
repelled by no Pharisaical severity. “I 
do not speak,” he said, “ of the disgrace 
she has brought on our family, on our 
name. I esteem these as a matter of 
comparatively light importance. But, 
knowing how she will come to look back 
on all this, I dread her being driven to 
despair.” 

It was our amusement on a Saturday 
night to put the old church in order ; 
and Miss Fowler, who had accompanied 
her brother-in-law, was glad to have 
something of the sort to do. 

The ladies, in fact, were perpetually 
cleaning and brushing it up, as if a 
glossy appearance would induce the 
scattered flock to try the pasture pro- 
vided for them by a maternal establish- 
ment, which they looked upon with 
about as much cordiality as I regarded 
my stepmother. This English Church 
was a strange mother forsooth, that 
could speak intelligibly neither to their 
hearts nor ears. 

There was a worn-out old safe in a 
corner which belied its name imme- 
diately we attempted the lock. Here we 
found some musty books and a register, 
carelessly kept, of years gone by. Dif- 
ferent hands were visible at various 
times, and we smiled at some of the 
odd names occurring here and there 
among the births, deaths, and marriages. 


I was standing alone in the vestry 
lazily inspecting this book, when my 
own surname caught my eye. 

There was no doubt of it, and the 
entry was that of a marriage; it was 
one of the few where the date and names 
were clear. . 

And the names that preceded the 
clergyman’s signature (who wrote him- 
self Daniel Gere) were— 

John Colvin: Sarah Wingrove. 

The remainder of the page has been 
torn across. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


CONSULTATION —TERM TIME—A DE 
FAULTER—SERIOUS BUSINESS —THE 
LETTER—THE OFFER—ROWDIES AD- 
VICE—PROCEEDINGS—CLARA WINSLOW 
—DOUBIS—THE COMBERWOODS—THE 
BOUS—MR. VERNEY SUPER MARE— 
UNCLE HERBERT'S ANSWER—A RETRO- 
SPECT. 


THESE names on the register. What 
was their history? what their purport 
forme? Neither “John Colvin” nor 
“Sarah Wingrove” were absolutely un- 
common. But had not the latter haunted 
my life? Had it ever been allowed to 
drop out of my memory’s grasp? Never, 
entirely. 

I turned it over and over in my mind, 
and could make nothing of it. I 
consulted Austin, and he would have 
been for dismissing the subject as a 
matter of the merest coincidence, but 
for my mentioning the story of Mr. 
Venn at Old Carter’s, and the death of 
the strange woman whom I had seen 
with Venn and Cavander in Kensington 
Gardens. I arrived at a determination. 

“] will ask my father point blank,” 
I said. 

Austin shook his head over this pro- 
position. 

“Of what use,” he inquired, “ will 
such a course be to you?” 

I could not exactly say, but it struck 
me it would lead to some catastrophe, 
which would include, at all events, an 
explanation, whether satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory I could not pretend to 
conjecture. 
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“No,” returned Austin, “I do not 
think I would mention it until you and 
your father should be once more upon 
such terms of intimacy as would warrant 
an allusion to what may be either a 
painful incident in the family history— 
for it does not follow that the John here 
mentioned was your father—or an acci- 
dental concurrence of the names, which, 
as it happens, are of peculiar interest to 
yourself personally.” 

“T might tell Uncle Herbert,” I 
suggested. 

“You would be wrong to do so. 
Evidently, if it concerns your father at 
all, Sir John is the first person to be 
informed of your discovery, and that, 
not by a third person, even though he 
should be so near a relation as Mr. 
Herbert Pritchard, but by the dis- 
coverer himself.” 

“Then I must wait for an opportunity ; 
for as long as my father is so guarded 
by my stepmother, and so entirely 
under the Cavander control as he now 
is, 1 shall have as much chance of seeing 
him alone, as anyone had of an interview 
with the Man in the Iron Mask.” 

This was the result of our consulta- 
tion. 1 made a copy of the entry, and 
placed it in my diary. Gradually it 
ceased to trouble me, and by the time 
of my return to Cowbridge, I had well 
nigh forgotten its existence. 

I{ad I acted upon the impulse of the 
moment, and gone at once to my father, 
register-entry in hand, I should have 
learnt what might, or might not have 
been its importance ; but once having 
let myself stand to cool, I soon found 
plenty of other subjects of more imme- 
diate and special interest, whereon to 
expend my energy. 

On the third day of term, Marmy 
Denne entered my room. 

“ Hlere’s a go!” he exclaimed, throw- 
ing himself into an armchair, and look- 
ing as blank as the empty grate at which 
he was standing. 

“ What is it, Marmy ?” 

“Why, Thingammy—I mean Dr. 
Falkner’s bo'ted.” 

“ Bolted !” I exclaimed. 

At that scason of early youth, I could 
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notimagine anyone in real life “ bolting.” 
I knew something of bailiffs, and writs 
and warrants, in novels and plays, but 
of their existence, save as expedients for 
the use of romancists and dramatists, 
and therefore as creations of the brain, I 
could at that time form no idea. Such 
words as time, money, trouble, sorrow, 
had for me rather less meaning than 
the strange characters on the. Assyrian 
stones. 

“ Bolted!” I repeated 
earth has he bolted for?” 

* Debt ; so they say here,” answered 
Marmy. “I’ve been talking to old Sam 
Lincoln and his wife”—he alluded to 
the proprietors of a well-known confec- 
tioner’s, the back-room of whose shop 
was laid out like a small restaurant’s, 
where those who either could not, or 
would not dine, or, at all events, had 
not dined, in Hall, were wont to take a 
simple well-cooked late dinner—“ and 
they said he was a regular bad lot, and 
obliged to cut and run. He'd done all 
the tradesmen here, and in a heap of 
other places too, old Sam says.” 

“ How does he know ?” 

“Lor!” replied Marmy, “‘ he knows 
everything that goes on here.” 

Old Sam Lincoln was certainly a 
trustworthy authority. 

“And,” continued Marmy, “I met 
Jack Freshly ”—he was my landlord, and 
as good a gossip as any in Cowbridge— 
“who told me that the police had been 
after him, and he-wasn’t away a minute 
too soon. I didn’t quite make out 
whether it was police or bailiffs, but, 
anyhow, the Doctor bolted, and I rather 
think Master Jack has helped him to 
mizzle.” 

Marmy had a free-and-easy way with 
him, but was less slangy than Rowdie, 
who now came in with his usual big 
knobbly-stick, projecting out of his very 
short P-jacket. Why the Honourable 
Maledin Rowdie adopted this costume 
it was impossible to say. His best 
reason was because he chose to do so, 
and having chosen, he was not going to 
alter his style for anybody. I rather 
fancy that, if Professor Manley (of the 
P.R.) had hinted that his patron’s dos- 
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tume was not quite the thing, it might 
have had some effect upon Rowdie. 
However, we took him as he was, and 
for what he was ; and those who really 
‘knew him, honestly liked him. He 
began with a laugh ; he always began 
with a laugh, which, in writing, it is im- 
possible to describe exactly ; the nearest 
approach I can make to conveying any 
idea of the effect of this laugh is to say, 
that like an orator’s cough, it was 
generally prefatial ; and, like a semi- 
colon, it hitched up the conversation, 
in such a manner that for someone else 
to have spoken, under the impression 
that Rowdie had finished, would have 
been resented by the latter as a rude 
interruption. 

“Oho!” laughed Rowdie. 
a pretty blessed boil over!” 

“You've heard?” asked Marmy. 

“Rayther so!” answered Rowdie, 
who preferred any slang to the pro- 
nunciation and terms of ordinary re- 
spectable society. In fact he had become 
worse than ever. 

“T know,” continued Rowdie, “ what 
you coves will say. You'll say that I 
got him into our lot, and that I forced 
the card on the club.” 

A sudden light broke upon me. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “we have en- 
trusted him with the club funds !” 

“Of course,” rejoined Rowdie ; “ we 
were such a clever lot o’ fellows, we 
were. But it’s my fault, and so pr’aps, 
if you'll just send out to the Committee 
to come to my rooms, I'll offer to pay 
the little lot, and put myself right that 
way.” 

“No, no,” protested Marmy, “ you 
shan’t do that. I voted for him too.” 

So had I, as Rowdie’s friend. 

The Committee however did meet, 
and the result was to place the whole 
matter in a solicitor’s hands. 

This, I think, was my first introduc- 
tion to anything resembling important 
business. We made “a whip round” for 
the sum required, and the funds of the 
club soon looked as fresh as ever. 

The third week after this I received a 
note which had been lying at the post- 
office under cover of initials, with di- 
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rection on the outer envelope to the 
effect that if the letter were not called 
for within five days, the Postmaster was 
to break the seal and deliver it to where 
the letter was addressed. This was 
evidently a plan to render the post- 
mark useless. It was from Mr. Venn, 
alias Dr. Falkner. 

In it he owned his guilt, and pleaded 
his necessities, He begged me not to 
proceed to extremities, as he had a wife 
and family dependent upon him, of 
whom I had never till that moment 
heard, and I was inclined to think that 
they had been invented for the occasion. 

He wrote further :— 

“Tf you will deal with me mercifully 
in this matter, and God knows I have 
troubles enough to weigh me down 
(from which may you always be spared), 
I say, if you will deal mercifully, and 
get your friends, who have been such 
good friends to me that I curse the 
moment of fearful pressure when I 
yielded to this dire temptation—and 
get your friends to deal kindly with 
me also (for I do swear I will work my 
fingers to the bone in order to repay 
them what,—had I had but the courage 
to ask as a loan, they would have 
granted), I will put you in possession 
of some information whieh will most 
certainly be of the greatest importance 
to you hereafter, and a clue to the nature 
of which you will find in one conversa- 
tion (if you can call it to mind) at 
Broad’s, when we were both on our way 
to Cowbridge,—after your accident in 
the dogcart. Let me implore you to 
attend to this, and, believe me, | am 
not using vain words. I can be of the 
utmost use to you, and one day you 
will, if you refuse me this request, 
deeply regret not having acceded to 
it. It is in your power to help me; it 
is in your power, even by the advance 
of a small sum and getting your friends 
to consider these funds (which I had 
intended merely to use and return with 
interest ; I assure you upon my oath, 
this is true) as a loan, to reinstate me 
in my position, or at least to start me 
in another, where I shall recommence 
practice and honestly pay my debts. A 
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line addressed to John Hunter, 16, Rue 
des Carmes, Boulogne, will ultimately 
find me, but I cannot say how long it 
will be ere it arrives at its destination. 
I am in deep distress. But the infor- 
mation that it is in my power to give you 
would make my liberty well worth your 
purchase-money. It may so happen that 
circumstances will prevent my ever re- 
turning to England ; if so, the secret 
will be safe with me, wherever I am, 
till you send to buy it. Let me know 
your decision, and believe me faithfully 
yours, V. Falkner.” 

This letter I showed only to Rowdie. 

Rowdie was of opinion at once that it 
was “a dodge.” 

“The Doctor’s a sly old fox,” said 
Rowdie ; “‘and all he wants is some 
more tin. He thinks you're a sort of 
soft-hearted cove, who'll be just before 
he’s generous, with a lot of ready cash 
to spare, and nothing to do with it ; and 
he imagines that you'll get the other 
fellows—he don’t write to me, by the 
way,” he suddenly interpolated, in a 
rather injured tone; then he went on 
—‘He thinks you'll soft-sawder the 
others, that they'll say ‘all serene,’ 
and have the old boy back. But,” said 
Rowdie, laying a finger significantly 
against his nose, “I wouldn't have 
him back ; no, siree, not on no account ! 
though, at the same time, I wouldn’t be 
hard on the poor beggar.” 

I was inclined to take this view of it 
myself. 

Rowdie was right. Venn had appealed 
to my soft-heartedness, which was, at 
that time, another name for my green- 
hornedness. For, see, I had never 
detected any thorough hypocrite; I 
had never, to my knowledge, met with 
such a creature as a swindler ; and my 
youthful profession of faith was, “ All 
men are truthful.” 

The supposition that Venn should 
have a wife and family, whose existence 
he had not, for reasons of his own, men- 
tioned to me, or to any of us, seemed, on 
second thought, not at all improbable ; 
and the more consideration I bestowed 
upon Venn’s letter, the more thoroughly 
convinced did I become of his honesty 
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and virtue, which had bent, not broken, 
beneath some temporary pressure. 

This theory of mine was, it is needless 
to say, laughed out of court ; and the 
result was to leave matters in statu quo, 
that is, we, as a Committee of a Club, 
were to proceed against Dr. Falkner on 
the criminal charge. Rowdie explained 
the case fully to me, and advised me to 
give the Doctor, so to speak, law, in a 
sporting sense, by not furnishing the 
solicitor with the address I had in my 
possession. 

«¢ After all,” said Rowdie, “it'll be 
enough if he doesn’t come back here. 
That'll be a good punishment for him ; 
for he won’t live so well anywhere else ; 
and as we should never get our tinnums 
back, what’s the good of transporting 
the ruffian ?” 

“ But what do you think of his offer 
of valuable information to me, eh?” I 
asked Rowdie when we were talking 
over the affair alone. 

“‘ Bosh |” returned Rowdie, laughing ; 
“all bosh. You recollect the story of 
the Irishman going to the jeweller’s, 
and asking what would be given for a 
lump of gold the size of an ostrich egg. 
The jeweller dined him, liquored him, 
and tried to get dver him in every possi- 
ble way. Pat ate the dinner (he hadn't 
had one for a long time), and made him- 
self thoroughly at home until a late 
hour, when he was leaving without 
ever having said a word about the prize 
supposed to be in his possession. 

“* What about the crock of gold as big 
as an ostrich egg?’ inquired the jeweller, 
nervously, 

“* The gold as big as an ostrich egg?” 
says Pat, who seemed to have forgotten 
about it. Then, as if suddenly remember- 
ing, he replied, ‘Ah sure I was only axing 
wat would you be inclined to give for a 
lump of gold the size of an ostrich egg, 
supposing I should be after finding such 
a thing.’ I fancy that’s about the size 
of the Doctor’s valuable information.” 

“Then, perhaps, I had better not an- 
swer the letter?” I asked, hesitatingly. 

“ Perhaps!” rejoined Rowdie, laugh- 
ing at the utter absurdity of such an 
idea. ‘Of course not.” 
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So the letter remained unanswered. 
Probably it went into the waste-paper 
basket, thence into the grate, and there 
was an end of it. 

The remainder of My Time at Cow- 
bridge, though far from uneventful, is 
of no importance to this record, except 
inasmuch as I gained no more experience 
of life than I had up to my enter- 
ing at Tudor. My vacations I spent in 
visits, often to the Bobs, once to the 
Wenslows, when they had a house near 
London, and Clara Wenslow I frequently 
met at Mrs. Bob's. 

My Uncle Herbert kept ward and 
watch over me, and was, while I was in 
his sight, ever on the alert to prevent 
me from plunging headlong into a deep 
matrimonial abyss. Still, for all this, 
and separated for a length of time to- 
gether, I somehow felt myself gradually 
bound more and more towards Clara 
Wenslow. 

We corresponded, clandestinely on 
my part, which was dishonest: openly 
on her part, which was perfectly fair : 
at least so it seemed to me. 

Of Alice Comberwood no intelligence 
had been received by any of her family. 

Dick learnt such news as there was 
to be learnt of her while he was in 
India, and having obtained leave of 
absence, himself attempted to discover 
her retreat. 

His suspicions fell on one man, but 
he found himself utterly helpless in 
bringing the crime home to him. Had 
not Austin, had not I, had not the Clyms’ 
suspicions all been directed towards 
one quarter? Towards whom? Towards 
aman who Mr. Comberwood professed 
to consider as one of his best friends, to 
whom he was bound in business, and 
who had already been the cause of such 
an increase to his wealth, by recom- 
mending judicious speculation, as had 
far exceeded the hitherto careful law- 
yer's old-fashioned notions, 

True that Mrs. Comberwood regarded 
these dealings with anxiety; but in 
business her husband was out of her 
control, and, heart-broken by her child's 
desertion, she lacked all her former 
spirit and energy. 
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They were, neither of them, the same 
as of yore ; their geniality had vanished ; 
they were irritable, and shared their 
grief in separate burdens, which they 
bore apart, neither speaking to the other 
of the load, nor offering to lighten it. 
Mr. Comberwood was living for money, 
and showed no pleasure in anything 
else. Austin’s object in life had no in- 
terest for his father. His mother was 
still affectionate with him, as was he 
with her, and through her he seemed to 
hope to touch his father’s heart, which, 
strange to say, had been hardened by 
the same blow that had broken his 
mother’s. 

The home of the Comberwoods had 
ceased to exist. Thus, though from to- 
tally different causes, Austin and myself 
were placed in a similar position. 

Sir Frederick was a careless man, and 
not a wise one. He shrank from mak- 
ing the scandal public property. He 
accepted his situation, saying that he 
had tried married life, and had no wish 
to return to it. He never spoke of his 
wife, and henceforth lived as a bachelor. 
In a short time his name was amongst 
the foremost at races, steeplechases, 
where he rode himself, and at all meet- 
ings of a sporting character. Dick 
Comberwood called on Sir Frederick, 
and, from what Austin hinted, I 
cathered that the baronet had not come 
with flying colours out of that interview. 

My visits at Langoran House were of 
the most formal character. When in 
London I stopped at Broad’s and en- 
joyed myself. Rowdie and Marmy Denne 
were my constant companions, and serv- 
ing as a link between their tastes, I was 
pulled first to this side, then to that, 
taken here, taken there, until I had seen 
as much of London life as would have 
sufficed for me for many a year to come. 
towdie was hand-and-glove with all the 
sporting-men, publicans, with little rat- 
killing dogs, retired prizefighters, prize- 
fighters not retired, while Marmy’s tastes 
lay in the direction of theatres and 
theatrical clubs. His name was “ up,” 
he informed me, with great delight, for 
the Roscius Club, “where you meet 
everybody, all the actors, artists, and 
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literary men,” and he had already man- 
aged, through myself, who had intro- 
duced him to Mr. Pipkison, to be elected 
an honorary member of the Baa Lambs. 
He was looking forward to quitting Cow- 
bridge and residing in town, with the 
greatest possible anticipation of pleasure. 
On the several occasions of my dining at 
the Lambs’ hospitable table Mr. Verney 
was absent. It was reported of him 
that he was engaged in beating up re- 
cruits in the provinces for his great 
Metropolitan undertaking. His eldest 
daughter had married “money,” and 
Mr. Verney was to open a theatre on 
his own account, or rather with the 
account of his son-in-law, whose wife, 
playing under her maiden name, was to 
be the leading actress, the bright par- 
ticular star of the new company. 

Once, and once only, in my last long 
vacation, before my degree term, when 
I was passing a few weeks with the 
Bobs at Southsea (which Mr. Bob pre- 
ferred as a station to “the Island”), I 
came across Mr, Verney and Julie. He 
had been recruiting, and Julie had been 
playing. To my surprise, Mr. Verney 
approached Mrs. Bob with his politest 
bow, taking off his hat with such a 
flourish, as, had there been a breeze, 
would have sent it into the sea. 

Mrs. Bob had seen Julie at some pro- 
vincial theatre, and had taken a great 
fancy to her. 

I was delighted at hearing this; but 
Clara Wenslow was with us at the time 
of our meeting, and I had no oppor- 
tunity of speaking alone with Julie. 

This annoyed me considerably ; and, 
somehow, from that moment I began to 
consider myself more firmly bound than 
ever to Clara (as I see by my diary), and 
at the same time to look upon the 
attachment which had sprung up be- 
tween us, and which I felt was strong 
on her part, as an irksome tie. And 
whenever I named Clara, I thought of 
Julie. 

“You're enjoying yourself here, Mr. 
Verney?” observed good-natured Mrs. 
Bob, who, 1 found, took great delight in 
drawing out her new acquaintance. 
“My dear madam,” replied Mr. Ver- 


ney, turning so as to face the sea for 
his audience (we were on the pro- 
menade) and speaking more at Mrs. Bob 
on his right, than to her; “My dear 
madam, this is life; this is the pure 
air of heaven, and the revivification, the 
recuperation of the vital forces. The 
system,” he continued, settling his hat 
slightly on one side with both hands, 
“requires it, and when Nature, who is 
of your own sex, madam, commands,— 
what remains for us poor mortals, being, 
men, but to obey? ‘When lovely 
woman,’ &c.,” said Mr. Verney, stopping 
abruptly in his quotation, with a short 
laugh which showed either that he had 
forgotten the rest of it, or had suddenly 
become alive to its inapplicability to the 
present circumstances. However, he 
threw into his look just so much ex- 
pression as would eke out the blank 
which he had made in his address, and 
before any of us could put in a word, 
he had waved his right hand as a sort of 
preliminary danger signal to give notice 
that his express train of thought was 
coming along the line, and all others 
must get out of the way for fear of 
accidents, and thus recommenced :— 
** Yes, my dear madam, I like Southsea, 
for a while: the air is bracing, the sky is 
open and clear ; the offing is full of life 
with its ships, its yachts, and its 
steamers ; on the greensward, a trifle too 
dusty, perhaps, and sunburnt—but you 
must be sunburnt by the sea-side—I say 
on the greensward from morning to night 
you can witness evolutions of troops to 
the beat of drum, and the sound of the 
stirring fife. Beauty is here more beauti- 
ful, being radiant with health ; and to sit 
in the coffee-room of your hotel at break- 
fast, nice white table-cloth, a plateful of 
fresh-coloured prawns, a crisp French 
roll, a delicate pat of butter, and a 
homely pot of tea, with your morning’s 
newspaper at your side, and a whiff of 
the briny stealing in through the open 
window, this appears to me to be the 
acme of earthly happiness, if not abso- 
lutely an anticipation of future bliss.” 
“You describe it feelingly,” observed 
Mrs. Bob. 
“Madam,” returned Mr. Verney, 
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“my heart expands like the petals of 
the tropical convolvulus (a beautiful 
flower, but little cultivated in this cli- 
mate) beneath the rays of the morning 
sun. And, after breakfast, being here 
for a holiday, I stick my cigar in my 
larboard gill—you, as a yachtswoman, 
if I may so say, will appreciate the ex- 
pression—and I walk out on to the 
pier, where the sea-gulls perch, one on 
each shoulder, like a pair of epaulettes, 
and some genuine old salt in charge of 
the guns, or the tackle, or employed as 
the man at the ‘look-out,’ spins yarns 
to me as long as my arm by the quarter- 
of-an-hour, in return for a timely pipe- 
ful of tobacco, which causes me no loss, 
and renders him for ever grateful.” 

“ You haven’tyet finished your engage- 
ment here,” said Mrs. Bob, addressing 
Julie. 

“To-morrow is my last night,” an- 
swered Julie;in her quiet voice. “I 
have not forgotten your kind note, Mrs. 
Burdon, and I think you gave me till 
to-morrow to answer it.” 

“Yes, or till you get to town, and 
can consult your father and mother 
together.” 

“My daughter kas consulted me al- 
ready,” said Mr. Verney ; “and it only 
remains to hear what Mrs, Verney has 
to say, because, my dear madam, though 
at first sight 4 

“TI don’t think we'll discuss it now,” 
interrupted Mrs. Burdon, somewhat 
hastily ; “it will be time enough if I 
hear within the next two months. I 
suppose you are going up to London 
the day after to-morrow ?” 

“My poverty and not my will con- 
sents,” said Mr. Verney. “I mean that 
the business which now engages my 
attention must be done by me personally 
on the spot, though indeed I grieve to 
leave this romantic and healthful situa- 
tion, not to mention the most comfort- 
table hotel, which I can recommend to 
anyone in search of quiet home comforts, 
where I have a small room, cosy as car- 
pet slippers, snug as the winter nest of 
a dormouse,” here he pointed his de- 
scription as though he were arranging a 
scene on his own stage, “ with a practi- 
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cable window, left, looking out on to 
the sea, fireplace for ventilation, right 
centre, and door in flat: I go out and 
come in as I like. In the morning I 
stroll into the town, visit the fruiterer’s, 
buy my green fig, the juice of which. 
(for you must carefully cast aside the 
skin and the small residuum of hard 
stalk) cools the system generally, while 
the ozoic properties of the atmosphere 
so brace up the larynx, that a strong- 
voiced man can reach E fiat in alt, or 
whatever the high pitch may be, I for- 
get now, with comparative ease and 
certainty, and without distressing his 
physique. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, all things considered, a few 
days at such a sea-side resort as this, 
spent in the manner I have described, 
must represent the summum bonum— 
I may almost say the summerum bonum 
of terrestrial felicity.” 

Mr. Verney’s speech ought to have 
been taken down in shorthand by an 
employé of the hotel he was patron- 
izing: it would have served the pro- 
prietors admirably for an advertisement. 
Mr. Verney, it has since occurred to me, 
was himself quite an advertisement to 
them, and they certainly could have 
afforded (though I am not aware they 
adopted this plan) to let him stop there 
gratis. I believe had they done so they 
would have been the gainers by it toa 
considerable extent. 

I record this occasion of our meeting, 
as it was not for some time afterwards 
that I had the opportunity of speaking 
with Julie. 

“What was Mrs. Bob talking about 
to Mr. Verney?” I asked Uncle Her- 
bert afterwards. 

Uncle Herbert didn’t know exactly. 

“ Doesn’t Old Verney go out and get 
up private theatricals, and your little 
friend, his pretty daughter, Miss Julie, 
doesn’t she go out, too, and act?” sug- 
gested Uncle Herbert in the form of a 
question. 

“ Ah, of course. I remember ;” and 
the performances at Ringhurst White- 
boys flashed across me. 

How I call to mind Alice entering 
the hall, and her look of contempt for 
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the young professional, who had played 
a page in an Opera. Alice would not 
then have thought her worthy to have 
assisted her in holding a garland of 
flowers for the decoration of Ringhurst 
chancel. And now—where was Alice, 
with all her religious training and 
her estheticism’? Alas! I knew not, 
nor did any one of those who loved her 
most, know more than this, that, by her 
own confession, she had fallen, fallen 
for ever from her high estate here—and 
for the rest it was a blank. But Julie, 
‘the little Miss Publican, scarce daring to 
raise her eyes to Heaven while my Lady 
Pharisee swept proudly by, how had she 
stood her trial—that trial which to my 
knowledge had come so early and with 
such strong inducement, such powerful 
temptation? Whence had she those 
principles which resisted the evil as 
soon as it was whispered in her ear, 
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which made her strong not only to save 
herself, but to save her whom she 
loved so truly, her own sister? What 
education had she beyond the lowest 
Sunday and day school teaching, when 
from her earliest years she had been 
earning her own livelihood on the boards 
of the Theatre ? 

Our meeting had given birth to such 
thoughts as the above, which I have 
since found recorded in my diary. 
Sometimes I fancy that in my last vaca- 
tion before my degree term at Cow- 
bridge, this day when I met Julie at 
Southsea, was the turning-point of my 
life. Henceforth I was to take a more 
serious view of my future career ; but I 
could only come unto the light very, 
very, very gradually ; and I was moving 
onwards unconscious of my progress as 
is a ship of its own motion. 


To be continued. 





THE PRINCE PRINTERS OF ITALY. 


Tue rivalries and jealousies of the 
Italian States, their struggles for liberty, 
and their individual feuds, have been 
a common theme with historians of the 
Middle Ages, 

But however deplorable may have 
been the effect of such a continual state 
of civil war upon the general welfare of 
the country, it has not been altogether 
barren of good results. 

The rulers of the various Italian 
States were indeed always striving to 
outshine each other in the splendour and 
magnificence of their Courts, but they 
cherished at the same time a far nobler 
emulation. They soon perceived that 
genius of any kind was the brightest 
ornament which they could obtain for 
their respective Courts, and that, by 
the protection which they vied with 
one another in affording to litera- 


ture and art, they secured celebrity at 
the time, and a lasting renown for the 


future. They were, therefore, at all 
times careful to cherish and kindle the 
smouldering fire of that native genius 
which was the special heritage of Italy, 
and which she preserved through all 
the rude vicissitudes of external con- 
quest and internal warfare. 

In Italy first appeared that dawn of 
light, destined in its meridian splen- 
dour to dissipate the dense ignorance 
into which Europe generally was plunged. 
The earliest efforts of her language, half 
a century before Dante wrote the poem 
which so largely contributed to form it, 
were protected and fostered at the Court 
of Frederick II. King of Sicily. To 
touch only upon great examples :—In 
1316 we find Dante entertained at the 
Court of the Scaligeri at Verona, and 
the princely hospitality of his host is 
immortalized in that portion of the 
“ Divina Commedia” which, as a further 
proof of Dante’s gratitude, was dedicated 
to Can Grande della Scala—“I! Gran 
Lombardo,” as the poet calls him. 


Similar hospitality was shown to 
Dante during the last years of his life 
by Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ra- 
venna; and Petrarch, following closely 
upon the footsteps of Dante, was sought 
after and honoured by all the princes of 
Italy, as we have recently shown in these 
pages. Nor did the princes only ex- 
tend their favour to what may be called 
the creative genius of the thirteenth 
century ; they were also foremost in 
promoting that research among the 
long-lost classics which was the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the next century. 

This research, first begun by Petrarch 
and Bocaccio, and pursued with infi- 
nite labour in circumstances of great 
difficulty, received in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries very general 
encouragement. The Pontiffs in Rome, 
the Medici in Florence, the Visconti, 
afterwards succeeded by the Sforza, 
at Milan, the Arragon kings of Naples, 
the Houses of Gonzaga in Mantua, 
and of Este in Ferrara, the Dukes 
of Urbino—all promoted this revival 
of learning. They sent emissaries to 
all parts of the world for the purpose of 
collecting manuscripts, and no journey 
was accounted too dangerous or too pro- 
tracted to obtainthem. Pre-eminently, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici spared neither trouble 
nor expense inhis researches. He sent to 
explore both Europe and Asia for Greek 
and Latin manuscripts, which, when 
brought to him, he purchased at any 
price; and twice, with a magnificence 
worthy of his name, did he despatch 
the celebrated Giovanni Lascari to the 
Sultan Bajazet, in order that under 
the Imperial protection he might 
carry his researches through Greece. 
Two hundred manuscripts, of which 
eighty were new discoveries, were the 
result of these journeys.’ 

On the discovery of the twelve come- 

1 Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Ita- 
liana, vol. vi. p. 137. 
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dies of Plautus in 1429,—for up till 
that time only eight were supposed to 
exist—copies of the manuscript had im- 
mediately to be made for the several 
Houses of Visconti, of Este, and of the 
Medici. It is further related as a proof 
of the esteem in which these treasures 
of classical learning were held by the 
princes, that a manuscript of Livy’s 
Annals, sent by Cosmo de’ Medici to 
Alfonso, King of Naples, sufficed to ap- 
pease a quarrel between them ; though 
the king was counselled by his physi- 
cians to examine it carefully lest Cosmo 
should have introduced poison between 
the leaves." 

But none of the princes of this time 
deserve so much praise as an encourager 
of learning as Nicholas V. (Thomas 
Sarzana), who became Pope in 1447. 
He founded the:Vatican Library, and 
left it at his death enriched with 5,000 
volumes, a treasure far exceeding that 
of any other collection in Europe. 
Every scholar who needed mainten- 
ance, found it at the Court of Rome, 
and of several Greek authors were 
translated into Latin, by order of Pope 
Nicholas V.? 

Almost all the works of the classical 
authors were either found in Italy or 
elsewhere by Italians, and the enthu- 
siasm which had been shown in collect- 
ing manuscripts next took the form of 
bestowing them in those magnificent 
libraries which are among the great 
wonders of Italy. Niccolo Niccoli, 
a Florentine of eminent learning, first 
conceived the idea, and founded the 
first public library in the convent of 
the S. Spirito at Florence, of which 
Boccaccio’s private collection of books 
was the germ, he having left them as a 
legacy to that convent. From this 
eventually sprang the famous Medicean 
library, only one among many of the 
princely libraries of Italy. 

The fall of the Eastern Empire to- 
wards the middle of this century com- 
pelled the Greeks in considerable num- 
bers to seek a refuge in Italy, when 

1 Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Ital- 
tana, vol. vi. p. 126. 


? Hallam, Lit. of Europe, vol. i. p. 143. 
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they further disclosed those immortal 
monuments of their language which the 
Crusades had been the first means of 
revealing to the European mind. Thus 
a new and still more powerful stimulus 
was given to the general desire for 
information. 

This thirst was very partially relieved 
while the fountain of learning continued 
to trickle out, drop by drop, through 
the difficult and costly channels of copies 
and transcriptions. But the wonder- 
ful discovery of Gutenberg suddenly 
opened the spring, and diffused the 
long-pent-up waters of learning over 
the civilized world. 

Printing could not have been in- 
vented at a more propitious moment 
for the perfecting of this wondrous art. 
The especial circumstances of the age 
caused it to be universally appreciated, 
and it seemed to crown the joint labours 
of the princes and learned men with a 
success which, in their wildest dreams, 
they could not have expected to attain. 

Although Germany must fairly claim 
the honour of this great invention, it 
has never been questioned that Italy 
was the first to follow in her footsteps ; 
and it is worthy of notice how quickly 
she adopted and succeeded in appro- 
priating to herself the invention of 
another country. This was only natural. 
Abundantly rich in her own talents, 
she had no cause to envy a foreign dis- 
covery, and at that moment of supreme 
activity of mind she did not hesitate to 
adopt the new invention, although it 
did not originate with her. On the 
contrary, nursed and cherished in the 
centre of art and learning, printing soon 
reached its highest perfection. 

The rude wooden moveable characters, 
Gutenberg’s great discovery and im- 
provement on the still ruder engraved 
blocks of wood, from which the so-called 
“block-books” were printed, and which 
was the earliest form of the art '—were 
now discarded for types cut by the artist- 
hand of a Francia; men of profound 

1 Hallam, Lit. of Europe, vol. i. p. 150. 
‘*This mode of printing from blocks of wood 
ane ae practised in China from time imme- 
morial. 
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erudition and cultivated talents were 
employed to select and revise the manu- 
scripts about to be printed; while 
princes were willing to devote much of 
their wealth, and even to sacrifice a 
portion of their territories, to this new 
and wonderful method for the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

Thus when Aldo Manuzio, who may 
be rightly called the father of Italian 
typography, first set up his printing- 
press in Venice, it was Alberto Pio, 
Prince of Carpi, who defrayed the cost, 

whose family name of “Pio” Aldo 
was permitted to bear, on account of 
the great affection and intimacy which 
existed between them, and by it the 
princes of Italy will always be associ- 
ated with the first great printer of their 
country. 

Before proceeding to speak of Aldo, 
whose life and works are more gene- 
rally known, some few words should 
be said about his patron, whose remark- 
able talents and singular excellence, 
while they deserved a better fate in his 
lifetime, have been allowed to remain 
too long in obscurity after his death. 
Tiraboschi,' the great historian of Italian 
literature, first brought them to the 
light. Till that time no one had 
ever written any account of the life 
of the Alberto Pio. He was the son 
of Leonello, Prince of Carpi, a small 
principality, now only a town in the 
present Duchy of Modena. His mother 
was the sister of Pico della Mirandola, 
the accomplished friend of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. It had been arranged that 
Alberto Pio, and his brother Leonello, 
should divide the principality with 
Giberto and his brothers, the descend- 
ants of another branch of the same 
family. This division of authority, 
especially when the estate to be 
governed was of small dimensions, 
caused, as may easily be imagined, fierce 
and continual dissensions, and the 
estates of the Pio family were the scene 
of perpetual warfare. As usual, the 
Emperor of Germany was appealed to, 
and, as usual, no good result ensued. 


1 Storia, vol. vii. pp. 236, 283, et seq. 
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The neighbouring Dukes of Ferrara 
also strove more than once to appease 
the quarrel in Carpi. But the truces 
were always of short duration, until in 
the year 1500, Giberto, in order to 
revenge himself on his cousin Alberto, 
sold his rights over the principality of 
Carpi to the Duke of Ferrara, receiving 
in exchange a few towns belonging to 
the dukedom. 

Thus did Ercole, Duke of Ferrara, 
first obtain a hold over the principality 
of Carpi, and his successor, Alfonso, 
was not slow to avail himself of this 
semblance of a right. By the payment 
of 100,000 florins to the Emperor 
Charles V., he obtained from him in 
1552 the investiture of the principality, 
in defiance of a former decree of the 
Emperor Maximilian, which upheld the 
rights of Alberto Pio and annulled the 
cession made by Giberto to the Dukes 
of Ferrara. The Prince of Carpi, when 
thus robbed of his dominions, retired 
to the Court of Francis the First, and 
found his best consolation in those 
literary pursuits which in his brighter 
days he had so liberally protected. 

Passing by the further political vicis- 
situdes of Carpi before its final absorp- 
tion into the Duchy of Ferrara, which 
have but a remote bearing on the sub- 
ject of this paper, we will now look 
upon her Prince from a literary point 
of view. Our admiration for the emi- 
nence which he obtained, both in the 
cultivated use of his own mind and in 
his endeavours to promote it in others, 
is increased by the consideration of the 
perpetual state troubles by which he 
was harassed. From his earliest years, 
at the age of four, he was the pupil of 
Aldo Manuzio,! and for nine years he 
enjoyed the advantage of so distin- 
guished a tutor, whereby he acquired 
a permanent taste for literature. The 
gratitude which the young prince felt 
on this account to Aldo, lasted through 
life, and showed itself on every occa- 
sion. Aldo, on the other hand, had 
the highest esteem for his young 
pupil, and paid a striking tribute to 


* Manni, Vita di Aldo Pio Manuzio, p. 9. 
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his zeal for learning in dedicating to 
him the first volume of his magnificent 
edition of Aristotle of 1495, called 
“ Editio Princeps.”? In this dedication, 
Manuzio addresses Alberto Pio as the 
patron of all learned men, his own 
patron moré especially ; adverts to his 
enthusiasm for collecting Greek books, 
thus following in the footsteps of his 
learned uncle, Pico della Mirandola ; 
and dwells upon the fair promise of his 
early years, so admirably spent ia the 
improvement of his own mind and in 
endeavouring to promote the revival of 
learning, since he had for many years 
been indefatigable in collecting Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew manuscripts, while 
he entertained with a princely magni- 
ficence the most learned men he could 
find, to correct and explain them.” 

Of a similar nature is the eulogium of 
Federigo Asolano, who also dedicated 
to the Prince of Carpi the second volume 
of the works of Galen. But Aldo 
Manuzio was more especially bound to 
express his sense of obligation to Alberto 
Pio, for, together with his uncle, Pico 
della Mirandola, this prince had formed 
a design which may well entitle them 
to be called the “Prince Printers of 
Italy.” Their scheme was to publish 
an entire set of new and correct editions 
of Latin and Greek authors, in order 
the better to promote the study of the 
two languages. 

The greatest printer of the age, Aldo 
Manuzio, was chosen to execute their 
project, which Erasmus, in his “ Pro- 
verbs,” afterwards printed by Aldo, 
rightly terms one of princely magni- 
ficence: for it included the restoration 
of literature fast falling to decay ; the 
disinterment of that which had lain 
concealed for ages ; the supply of what 
was deficient ; the correction, by careful 
comparison, of manuscripts which ap- 
peared erroneous.® 

For this purpose Alberto Pio, although 


1 This edition of Aristotle was in five vols., 
the first bearing date 1495, the last 1498.— 
Ha.iaM, Lit. of Europe, vol. i. pp. 224, 225. 

2 Tiraboschi, vii. p. 291. 

3 Mattei, Storia della Lett. Ital. vol. i. p. 
242, 


according to Rénouard he was then only 
twelve years old, and his uncle, Pico 
della Mirandola, wished to set up a 
magnificent printing-press in Carpi for 
Aldo Manuzio, giving him absolute pos- 
session of one of his castles in which to 
carry on the work, and even as a fur- 
ther mark of honour investing him 
with the government of a part of his 
territory. An Academy of Arts and 
Sciences was to be included in the 
scheme, in order that these might 
flourish in his dominions, and Carpi be 
the centre whence the Aldine editions 
should emanate. Unhappily, so splen- 
did a design was frustrated by the 
political disturbances already alluded 
to, and Aldo had to betake himself to 
Venice, where he set up, in 1488, his 
famous printing-press, the cost of which 
was defrayed by the two princes, Alberto 
Pio and Pico della Mirandola, who by 
no means abandoned that part of the 
project because they could not have the 
glory of executing it in their own do- 
minions. On the contrary, they gave 
large sums of money for this purpose, 
and throughout the various vicissitudes 
of the life of Aldo these two princes, 
despite their own political troubles, con- 
tinued to befriend him. The printing- 
press thus established at Venice had a 
marvellous success. Before twenty 
years elapsed there was scarcely a 
Greek or Latin author whose works 
had not issued from it in one of those 
beautiful editions now so rare and so 
eagerly coveted. 

The full merit of these editions can 
only be rightly appreciated when we 
consider that the manuscripts from 
which they were printed were often 
imperfect, mutilated, and half effaced ; 
the copies of the same author not 
always agreeing together, and demanding 
as much patience, wisdom, and sagacity 
on the part of the critic as manual dex- 
terity on the part of the printer. 

2 Manni, Vita di Aldo Pio Manuzio, p. 12. 
There have been various opinions as to the 
exact date of this event, but Manni founds his 
assertion on Aldo’s Preface to Aristotle, dated 
1495, in which Aldo affirms that he has been 
seven years eagaged in the ‘difficult and 
costly undertaxing of printing.” 
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Hitherto books had been usually 
printed in folio, but Manuzio was first 
inspired with the idea of publishing 
them in a smaller and more convenient 
form. 

In order to compress the contents of 
these folios into the 8vo size which he 
invented, and which has since become 
so common a form of volume, he caused 
to be engraved that peculiar kind of 
type, which for a long time bore the 
name of the “ Aldine Type,” and which 
we now term “ Italic.” 

It was originally copied from the 
handwriting of Petrarch in the manu- 
script of the “Canzoniere,” and the 
characters to which Aldo owes so much 
of his fame, and which may justly claim 
our admiration for the grace and taste 
of their forms, are supposed, with good 
reason, to have been cut by no less a 
hand than that of the great artist 
Francesce Raibolini, or “ Il Francia.” 

From the beginning of the invention 
of printing, the types were for the most 
part engraved by either goldsmiths, 
coiners, or engravers of some kind or 
another, and the chief masters in the 
art were always chosen for this pur- 
pose. Itis well known that “Francia” 
was unrivalled in his goldsmith work ; 
that the medals and money stamped 
with coins of his engraving were equal 
to those of the famous “ Caradosso” of 
Milan, and that when employed to paint 
the Altar-piece of the Bentivoglio Chapel, 
he signed his work “ Franciscus Francia, 
Aurifex,” as if to denote that he was by 
profession a goldsmith, and not an artist." 

The first time that this type was 
employed was in the edition of Virgil 
published by Aldo in 1501, and he is 
careful to acknowledge his obligation to 
the great artist in the following in- 
scription :— 

‘*In Grammatoglypte Laudem 

Qui graiis dedit Aldus, in latinis 
Dat nunc Grammata scalpta deedaleis 
Francisci manibus Bononiensis.” * 


1 Lanzi, Storia Pittorica dell’ Italia, vol. 
v. p. 20. 

2 Rénouard, Annales des Alde, vol. i. p. 165. 
There has been some doubt as to whether this 
Francisci was the same person as the famous 
Francia, but Sir Antonio Panizzi, in a beau- 
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It is only much to be lamented that 
Aldo did not continue to act in accord- 
ance with this acknowledgment. Far from 
doing so, he obtained from the Govern- 
ment of Venice a monopoly for the use of 
these types during a period of ten years, 
and three successive Popes—Alexander 
VI., Julius I1., and Leo X.—laboured 
to secure Aldo this monopoly, while it 
was forbidden to Francia to cut types 
for anyone else, and to all, save Aldo, 
was their use forbidden. In all the 
history of monopolies and privileges one 
more odious than this could hardly be 
found. Even admitting, as it is com- 
monly urged, that Aldo first invented 
the characters to which he gave his 
name, the mere fact of their having 
been executed by another hand ought 
to have restrained him from demanding, 
and the Government from according, so 
unjust and so exclusive a monopoly. 
In the rare and beautiful edition of 
Petrarch which Francia published at 
Bologna, where he set up his printing- 
press after his separation from Aldo, 
is to be found, on the title-page, his 
lament that he had lost both the glory 
and the prolit which he would have 
derived from the characters cut by his 
own hand, had not both fallen to the 
share of Aldo Manuzio. ‘ The rival 
printers of Soncino, near Cremona, who 
first printed the Hebrew characters, and 
who, although they afterwards set up 
their printing-presses throughout Italy, 
always preserved the name of their 
native town till it became a family 
name, declared also, without hesitation, 
that Aldo had usurped from Francesco 
da Bologna the honour of the inven- 
tion and the design of the running 
characters. They further added that 
no one was to be compared with Fran- 
cia for skill in engraving, not only 
Latin and Greek, but also Hebrew 
characters. 

It must, however, also in fairness be 
tiful little treatise (from whence this informa. 
tion has been drawn) entitled ‘‘ Chi era Fran- 
ceseo da Bologna,” and privately printed in 
1856, proves this point to the satisfaction of 
all his readers. See also Blade, Life of Caz- 
ton, vol. ii. p. 24. 

1 Familiarly called ‘‘ caratteri corsivi.” 
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stated that Rénouard does his best to 
justify Aldo from this accusation, by 
asserting that the inscription in the 
Virgil is an all-sufficient acknowledg- 
ment of the artist’s share in the inven- 
tion of the running characters.’ Be 
this as it may, it would still seem much 
to be regretted that even the semblance 
of so great a blot should rest on the 
character of a man who, like Aldo 
Manuzio, spent his whole life in efforts 
to contribute to the progress of the 
human mind and the advancement of 
civilization. 

It is indeed difficult to form an idea 
of the enthusiasm with which Aldo 
laboured to place once more before 
mankind those grand productions of 
ancient classical literature which had so 
long been allowed to remain in obscurity. 
If he discovered a manuscript which 
had not yet been printed, he never 
ceased in his efforts till he had gained 
possession of it, regardless of trouble 
and expense. While he thus promoted 


the interests of learned men, they in 
return gave him their best assistance. 


From all sides contributions of manu- 
scripts flowed in, some for sale, and 
some sent gratuitously as gifts. 


1 Annales des Alde, vol. iii. p. 22. 


The Prince Printers of Italy. 


From 1501 to 1505 the Aldine Press 
was in the fullest activity, publishing 
all the principal classical and Italian 
authors in that smaller form of which 
the Virgil of 1501 had been the first 
sample. The transition from the cum- 
bersome and expensive folios to these 
cheap and portable editions was so great 
a step in the progress of printing, that 
it appeared only second in importance 
to the discovery of the art itself. 

Nor does the reputation of Aldo rest 
only on his printing, or even on his 
editorial labours, the Greek and Latin 
dissertations, prefaces, and criticisms 
with which he illustrated the books 
which issued from the press ; he left 
behind him also some original works, 
chiefly of an instructive kind, of con- 
siderable merit. His first work was a 
Latin Grammar written to take the place 
of the old scholastic ‘‘ Doctrinale” of 
“ Alexandri da Villa Dei,” written in 
barbarous and meaningless rhymes, 
which had been the torment of his 
youth. This was followed by a Greek 
Grammar, a Greek and Latin Diction- 
ary, and other works, whose names 
cannot be inserted in this paper for 
want of space. 


CATHERINE Mary PuILiimore. 


To be continued. 
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[The following address was made to 
an Association of Public Elementary 
Teachers in Westminster, at the West- 
minster Wesleyan Training College, on 
Saturday, December 6th.] 


Ir is not at all in my line to attend 
meetings or make speeches, and when 
I was asked to come here this evening, 
my first impulse was to decline. But 
when I found that the teachers of 
Westminster, my own district, were 
very desirous I should attend this first 
meeting of their association, and would 
be much disappointed if I did riot, I 
felt that I could not refuse. Many of 
these teachers are very old friends of 
mine, and with the rest I hope to 
become every year better acquainted. 
And now it is impossible, I think, for 
school teachers and a school inspector 
to come together at the present moment, 
without talking of the blame which is 
beirig so freely cast on their schools. 
Our schools, we are told, are “‘a miser- 
able failure ;” we are told that both the 
schools and their system are bad, and 
that if we want a proper supply of 
“decent schools and decent teachers,” 
we must imitate the United States and 
Australia. It most certainly behoves 
us to ask ourselves: Are these things 
really so? The inspectors’ reports are 
quoted in proof of it. Iam glad that 
no report of mine is quoted, for the 
remarks of inspectors may easily be 
misused ; and some of those which I see 
quoted seem to me, as they stand and 
divorced from their context, neither fair 
nor judicious. But you must remember 
what is the nature of the inspectors’ 
reports. I believe ours is the only 
Government which publishes the re- 
ports of its school inspectors; and 
certainly the practice, if on the whole 
expedient, which I think it is, has 
yet some disadvantages, For the in- 
No. 172.—vob, xxix. 
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spectors’ reports are addressed to the 
Education Department, which knows 
the circumstances of our schools, which 
can supply the qualifications and make 
the allowances which ought, and which 
the inspector himself means, to be 
supplied and made. To such a depart- 
ment an inspector may speak of our 
schools as they are relatively to the ideal 
of a thoroughly good elementary school. 
Now, relatively to this ideal our schools 
fall very short. But relatively to the 
American or Australian schools and 
their system, are our schools and their 
system bad? Compared with the Ame- 
rican and Australian schools and 
teachers, do our schools and teachers 
deserve the blame which their inspectors 
appear to cast onthem? I entirely dis- 
believe it. It happens that in the very 
last (the November) number of one of 
the most seriously conducted and trust- 
worthy reviews in Europe, the Revue 
Suisse, an article caught my eye with 
Public Instruction in America for its 
heading. I have had to concern myself 
so much with education on the Conti- 
nent that what they say there about 
public instruction always interests me. 
And this article in the Revue Suisse I 
found of special interest at the present 
moment. For in this article a Swiss 
lady, who appears to have been a teacher 
in America for some years, gives us her 
experience of the American schools. 
“Suppose,” she begins, “we were to 
attend a meeting of American teachers 
and to tell them what their schools 
really are?” Why, this is exactly what 
I, and the English teachers I see 
gathered before me here, want to know. 
“ As we cannot do this,” she continues, 
“we will say here what we know of 
them.” Well, she quotes official re- 
ports to show how the American schools 
suffer, just as ours do, from irregular 
attendance. In the state of Maine, she 
BB 
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says, the average school time is but 
nineteen weeks and two days in the 
year. Then the teachers, too, are said 
on official authority to be, great num- 
’ bers of them, incompetent ; in Michigan 
ninety-four per cent. of the school- 
masters are declared unfit for their func- 
tion. Even the inspectors’ reports have 
not alleged such a rate of incompetency 
against you here. But it is the lady’s 
own remarks on the instruction which 
are the most interesting, for a Swiss 
teacher well knows what sound instruc- 
tion is. ‘Is the American school-child 
a bad pupil?” she supposes people to 
ask ; and she answers, ‘‘ In most cases, 
yes!” The great majority, though 
quick and sharp, “go through their 
school years without any of their les- 
sons taking real hold on them ; irregular, 
constantly changing school ; _ill-disci- 
plined, a perpetual subject of astonish- 
ment to foreign teachers who have been 
accustomed to something better.” This, 
it will be said, relates to higher instruc- 
tion than the primary. Yes ; but where 
is the root of the mischief? In the 
primary instruction. The first stages 
are neglected, says our informant—‘‘on 
neglige les premiers degrés.” As long 
as their primary instruction is not 
better, she continues, the Americans 
will never get a due return for their 
really great outlay on schools. Now 
Mr. Morley heard in America, that in 
one of the great towns of the West one 
of the best students at the professors’ 
lectures there is a youth who goes down 
to the town every afternoon to earn a 
dinner by shaving at a barber's ; and he 
was assured that it was the fault of any 
boy who had been at a common school 
if he had not picked up instruction 
enough for this. I put genius out of 
the account ; Porson was the son of a 
parish clerk, and his first schoolmaster 
was his father. But I take the allegation 
that an American common school fits its 
pupils for going on to professors’ lectures 
and higher instruction, while our schools 
cannot do as much. Now, professors’ lec- 
tures and an ambitious programme of 
higher subjects are of little use if the 
foundations are unsound. At present, 
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says our Swiss teacher, “for every 
twenty scholars, and even for every 
twenty teachers, who have studied geo- 
metry, philosophy, physiology, political 
economy, and much more, you will 
scarcely find two who can read really 
well, can write easily, correctly and 
legibly, or parse the simplest English 
sentence.” So that when Mr. Morley 
was told by his American friends that 
it was the fault of any boy in an 
American common school if he had not 
picked up sufficient instruction to follow 
professors’ lectures afterwards, he should 
have asked what this exactly amounted 
to; what the “professors’ lectures” were, 
and what the “sufficient instruction” 
was. For how it stands with the pri- 
mary instruction we have seen; but as 
to the professors’ lectures also, as to 
the American pupil when he comes to 
higher instruction, our Swiss teacher 
gives us some very curious information. 
“The American pupil,” says she, “ ima- 
gines that the whole of knowledge is 
to be learnt in class by swallowing down 
bodily a certain number of manuals. 
Thus, as he is to know geometry, a 
treatise on geometry is learnt by heart, 
and he knows geometry. It is the 
right thing to know history, so a his- 
tory of the world is learnt in the same 
fashion, and one has settled one’s ac- 
counts with that branch of human know- 
ledge. The same with everything else 
—English literature, French, philo- 
sophy, physiology, political econoy— 
a manual to be tossed off, nothing 
more.” It is the same with pupils of 
both sexes. Young ladies are presented 
to a professor of foreign languages with 
an assurance that they know French. 
He speaks to them in French; they 
don’t understand a word. Oh, but they 
read? Yes, a great deal. Well, what 
have they read? A book of extracts 
and T¥lémaque. And a pupil who has 
done this is in America, says our in- 
formant, quoting in English the very 
phrase she has been accustomed to hear, 
“fa fine French scholar.” This sort of 
thing is not quite the higher instruction, 
perhaps, that Mr. Morley was thinking 
of when he extols the American com- 
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mon schools for being able to pass on 
their pupils to it, and defies the English 
common schools to do the same. It is 
the sort of instruction we generally 
associate with our “Classical and Com- 
mercial Academies.” 

Now all this agrees, I must say, with 
what I have been told in Germany ; 
that something might be learnt from 
America as to providing and maintain- 
ing schools ; but as to instruction, 
nothing. Good judges say that in 
countries without a real superior in- 
struction, literary or scientific, countries 
without a learned class and a learned 
tradition to set the standard of thorough- 
ness in knowledge, primary or popular 
instruction can never be sound. The 
best Americans know the deficiencies of 
their country, deficiencies inseparable 
from its circumstances, and are bent on, 
with time, remedying them. The high 
praise of American schools comes to us 
from two sorts of people, philanthropists 
and politicians. A philanthropist, with 
a taste for institutions and no special 
knowledge of instruction, goes to 
America, sees great schools, great 
public interest in them, a great attend- 
ance of scholars ; he sees a smart young 
lady of fourteen get up and rattle off 
an account of the organization of the 
ear or of the functions of digestion, and 
he exclaims, “ Bless me, how very beau- 
tiful! we cannot do these things in the 
old country.” Then there is the poli- 
tician, who, like Mr. Morley, thinks 
the Church of England “the ally of 
tyranny, the organ of social oppression, 
the champion of intellectual bondage,” 
and who is delighted with the secular 
and free schools of a democratic country. 
I do full justice to Mr. Morley’s talents ; 
and I must say that with what seems to 
be Mr. Morley’s governing feeling, im- 
patience and indignation at the state of 
the English labouring class, it is im- 
possible, to me at any rate, not to have 
great sympathy. But it is not well to 
warp facts about schools to suit one’s 
feelings about politics. It is, above all, 
unjust to those who, like yourselves, are 
giving—and in general honestly and 
ably giving—the work of their lives to 
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our elementary schools. I will not 
speak positively of what I have not 
seen with my own eyes; but I do not 
believe that your schools need fear com- | 
parison with the common schools of 
America. I do not believe that if you 
caught and examined all the boys of 
twelve in Westminster and all the boys 
of twelve in New York, or all the boys 
of twelve in Westmorland and all the 
boys of twelve in Michigan, the West- 
minster and Westmorland boys would 
be found to read and write worse than 
the New York and Michigan boys. 
The difference comes later ; the young 
American of eighteen or nineteen, who 
ploughs land or fells timber, is a very 
different person from the English agri- 
cultural labourer of the same age. But 
this is due not to a difference in schools, 
but to a difference in the social condi- 
tion of the two countries. The young 
American has carried on his reading and 
reads the newspapers ; the English rustic 
has lost his and reads nothing. But let 
us be careful, when we speak of instruc- 
tion and of mental training, not to rate 
reading the American papers as some- 
thing higher and more fruitful than it 
is. This great staple of American 
popular reading, their newspapers and 
periodicals, our Swiss informant (to take 
her testimony again) judges very severely. 
She says that these are indeed devoured ; 
but she describes scornfully “ the undi- 
gested mixture offered by this ephemeral 
literature,” politics, poetry, advertise- 
ments, criticism, novels, scandal, horrors, 
marvels ; and she records her answer to 
an American friend who had said to her, 
“It is the means of spreading a taste 
for instruction ;” “ No,” was her 
answer, “it is the means of spreading 
presumptuous ignorance!” I say, then : 
Our schools are a serious thing ; when 
we contrast their instruction with that 
of American schools, let us have the real 
facts about these schools, and do not let 
us warp the facts because we admire the 
political and social system of America. 
It is the same case with that 
burning question which one hardly 
likes to approach, but which really we 
ought to approach, the question of 
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religious instruction. For us it is, or 
ought to be, a question of education, 
and not a question of religious politics. 
We may take it as admitted at the pre- 
sent moment that some religious instruc- 
tion school-children ought to have. 
Now, it is a real question in education, 
who can practically give the religious 
instruction best, the teacher or the 
minister of religion. I myself think that 
the facts and history of religion are one 
thing, the religious application of the 
facts and history another; to get ac- 
quainted with the parables is one thing, 
to have a sermon on them is another ; and 
the facts and history of religion are, it 
seems to me, best taught by the person 
trained to teach, by the schoolmaster. 
It is vain, I admit, to try and restrict 
him to some bare outline which you call 
the facts and history as they stand 
simply: that cannot be done. You 
must leave him free, he will put his 
colour on the facts and history, and the 
colour will be that of his own religious 
persuasion, Still, while I fully allow 
this, I say the teaching the facts and 
history of religion, colouring and all, is 
a very different matter from preaching a 
sermon on them; and that while the 
minister can probably preach the best 
sermon, the schoolmaster can probably 
best give the teaching. Certainly the 
worst teaching I saw in Germany was 
the religious teaching given by a minis- 
ter. But it is a fair matter for debate ; 
only let us have the facts about it as 
they really are. Mr. Morley says, in 
his rhetorical way: “ In Prussia the 
minister of the parish is personally 
charged with the religious instruction of 
the school. That is not added to the 
proper duties of the schoolmaster, nor, 
I believe, is the function of digging 
graves.” That is astounding! I say, 
on the other hand, that at this moment 
in every public elementary school in 
Prussia the religious instruction is given 
by the teacher. It is given by the 
minister to the dissenting minority only, 
who are withdrawn from the religious 
instruction of the majority. What pro- 
bably misled Mr. Morley was that the 
minister of the parish is in Germany the 
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local school inspector of all elementary 
schools. Would Mr. Morley like to 
introduce that here ? 

Nor is it Mr. Morley alone of whom 
the schools have a right to complain in 
this matter. Almost all public writers 
and speakers treat those questions, 
which for us are practical, in the same 
unsatisfactory manner. I read the other 
day a leading article of the Daily News 
on Mr. Forster’s recent speech at Liver- 
pool. It complained of Mr. Forster for 
alleging that anyone proposed to ex- 
clude religious instruction from our 
schools. ‘ He can hardly have been so 
unobservant,” said the Daily News, “as 
not to know that the question is not 
whether religion shall be taught, but 
who shall teach it. The undenomi- 
national party ask that the schoolmaster 
shall be limited to his own province, 
and provision be made for authorized 
teachers of every Church and denomina- 
tion to give voluntary instruction in reli- 
gion to the children of their respective 
adherents.” Theauthorized teacher means, 
I take for granted, the minister ; at any 
rate, he it is who will almost always 
be the authorized teacher in these 
matters. Well, this is the demand of 
the earnest and intelligent Liberal who 
writes the leading article. But in the 
very same newspaper I find a speech by 
another earnest and intelligent Liberal, 
Mr. Rogers, the well-known Noncon- 
formist minister of Clapham, and what 
does he say? He, too, denies that the 
party with which he acts advocate the 
exclusion of the Bible from schools. 
Of course; but how does he go on? 
“ But what they desired was that in any 
teaching given from the Bible care 
should be taken that religious instruc- 
tion should not be placed in the hands 
of the priests.” “The present struggle,” 
says Mr. Rogers, “is, whether the edu- 
cation of the children of the poor 
shall be in the hands of the priests or 
of the people.” That was loudly 
cheered. Now I know, of course, that 
Mr. Rogers would repudiate the title of 
priest for himself and his brother dis- 
senting ministers. But how, if religious 
instruction is to be given in our schools, 
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and the schoolmaster is not to give it, 
you are to give it without admitting 
the ministers of religion, and of course 
the priest, Roman or Anglican, among 
them, it really passes my wits to discover. 
So that our earnest and intelligent 
Liberalism demands two incompatible 
things, and our poor unfortunate schools 
may well say to its professors : “ What 
are we to be at, gentlemen? which cry 
do you really mean to go in for, The 
intrusive Schoolmaster or The intrusive 
Clergyman? because you cannot well 
go in for both at once. Or rather, you 
both can and do; but we cannot prac- 
tically comply with both at once,” 
Why really, I must say, and I am sure 
you feel the same as I do, what un- 
profitable, insincere, rhetorical stuff all 
this sort of talk about the religious in- 
struction in our schools is! 

But the question remains for us, 
nevertheless, however rhetorically and 
inaccurately people may talk about the 
instruction in our schools, however 
rhetorically and inaccurately they, may 
compare other schools with our own, 
the question, I say, remains: What és 
the truth about our own schools, what 
is their character? Better, a great deal, 
than Mr. Morley supposes; not at all’ 
inferior, probably, to that of the Ameri- 
can and Australian schools. Better, far 
better, than that of the schools of our 
middle-class ; but then, the schools for 
our middle-class, which no one talks 
about because no political or politico- 
religious capital is to be made out of 
them, are probabiy the worst in Europe. 
Ten years ago I should have said that 
our inspected elementary schools, in 
their way, might very well be matched 
with what are commonly called our 
public schools, that is, those secondary 
schools which have got publicity and 
the stimulus and advantages of pub- 
licity. Both left much to be desired, 
but the instruction in both had the 
same sort of faults and the same sort 
of merits, and the merits were con- 
siderable. Since the Revised Code, I 
should say that our inspected elementary 
schools correspond very well, in their 
way, with what our public schools 
would be, if for ten years their income 
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had depended on an annual examina- 
tion, in which each individual boy was 
to construe a sentence of Latin and a 
sentence of Greek, and to write a sen- 
tence of Latin prose. But if we are to 
match our elementary schools with 
schools of their own class, such as the 
elementary schools of the continent, 
what are we to say? Mr. Fitch, who 
has just done good service by picking to 
pieces some extravagant statistics used 
in condemnation of our schools, gives 
these schools higher praise, I confess, 
than I, when I compare them with 
the continental schools, can quite agree 
to. I agree with Mr. Mundella, that 
our schools are far inferior to the schools, 
for example, of Prussia, Saxony, or 
Zurich. And from what cause? One 
great cause, of course, is the irregularity 
and brevity of our school attendance. 
This is not the fault of you teachers ; it 
has come from the condition of our 
people, from the want of care for in- 
struction in our people itself. The 
people of England, with all its splendid 
qualities, has long remained a people 
mentally untouched and unawakened. 
This it is, even, which gives a peculiar 
character to what we, as a nation, have 
done ; that it has been done with a 
people mentally untouched and un- 
awakened. If so much has been done 
with a people even in this state, what 
may not be done with the same people 
awakened? And now our people is 
waking up, is beginning to feel its own 
mental life. Well, and now, therefore, 
we shall get their, children to school, 
we shall get schooling made obligatory. 
The great obstacle, however, here in 
England, to this, is one which is in 
general left out of sight; it is, that 
whereas everywhere on the Continent 
you have the municipality, the Gemeinde, 
the Commune, in all rural England, and 
in nearly all our small towns, you have 
still only the ecclesiastical organization 
of the middle ages—the parish. The 
other great cause of the inferiority of 
our schools to the best continental 
schools is, I agree with Dr. Abbott, the 
Revised Code. I incurred some danger, 
perhaps, by freely blaming this Code in 
its day of triumph ; I shall speak of it 
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with great moderation now that it has 
been succeeded by another. It was just 
the sort of measure which it would have 
occurred to a very clever man, not prac- 
tically conversant with schools, to intro- 
duce. Payment by results sounds ex- 
tremely promising; but payment by 
results necessarily means payment for a 
minimum of knowledge : payment for a 
minimum of knowledge means teaching 
in view of a minimum of knowledge ; 
teaching in view of a minimum of 
knowledge means bad teaching. George 
Herbert well said : 


“Who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree.” 


The teacher’s high aim, the formation, 
out of his regularly attending scholars, 
of a good first class, to be a sort of 
nucleus of light, came to be forgotten ; 
the instruction of his irregularly attend- 
ing scholars remained imperfect still, for 
it could not, so long as they attended 
irregularly, be otherwise. The mere 
introduction of extra subjects could 
not cure the defects of the Revised 


Code ; payment by results on individual 
examination in extra subjects involves 
the same bad teaching as in the case of 
elementary subjects ; itis an educational 
law, this ; the thing cannot but turn out 


so. Most of us who are here present 
know, by sad experience, that piece of 
futility, the map of Middlesex, which 
our scholars in the fifth standard learn 
to draw, and learn io draw nothing else. 
Where is the remedy? In general, in 
giving greater freedom to the teacher, 
greater freedom to the inspector; in 
particular, I am inclined to think the 
remedy lies in retaining the present ex- 
amination for only the first, second, and 
third standards, and beyond that point, 
paying grants, not on individual ex- 
amination, but on the report that the 
classes have been properly instructed. 
In that direction, I myself think, the 
particular remedy lies ; but you teachers 
should turn your own minds to these 
matters, they can only be settled by ex- 
perience and reflection. There is now no 
distinction of schools before the State. 
Teachers haveacommon ground on which 
they can unite in associations like this 
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of the Westminster teachers, and the 
united experience of teachers, if they 
are reasonable, must have great weight,. 
as the school synods have in Switzerland. 
We must be patient, however ; things 
cannot move as fast as our wishes would 
have them move. Our schools will not 
in our lifetime be what we could wish 
to see them; we shall not live to do 
more than a very small part of what has 
to be done for them. What, however, 
we can all do, each in our measure, is to 
set ourselves against having our schools 
and their system governed by clap-trap 
of any kind—educational clap-trap, or 
political clap-trap, or politico-religious 
clap-trap, the worst of all. For the 
rest, let us not deceive ourselves ; the 
science of teaching is still in its infancy, 
the right programme of studies has yet 
to be discovered. Give your pupil a 
whole of some important kind for his 
thoughts to crystallize around ; that is 
the best advice I can give you. The 
reason why I have taken such interest, 
as you know, in introducing the exer- 
cise, so novel to our schools, of learn- 
ing passages of standard poetry by 
heart, is this: that to give a child 
the possession of two or three hundred 
lines of sterling poetry is to give some- 
thing to nature to work upon, something 
that we cannot manipulate by our codes 
and schedules, but are obliged to permit 
nature to work upon freely. For a 
child’s mind is a soil with its own 
powers ; a soil which we did not make, 
but into which we have to put the right 
thing. Our best art consists in enabling 
the powers of the soil to act, instead of 
thwarting and perverting them. The 
seed we sow we should sow with this 
thought before our eyes ; a thought as 
true in education as it is in religion, 
and admirably conveyed in one of the 
most profound verses of the New Testa- 
ment, with which I will conclude these 
remarks that you have listened to so 
kindly. “So is the kingdom of God, as 
a man may cast seed on to the earth, 
and may go to bed and get up night 
and day, and the seed will shoot and 
extend he knoweth not how.” 
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In the following pages I propose to 
inquire whether it is desirable that phy- 
siologists should continue the practice 
of what is commonly called vivisection, 
to which they have hitherto been accus- 
tomed. By vivisection I understand the 
operating with cutting instruments or 
by other means on the still living bodies 
of animals. The word “ living” requires 
perhaps some further definition. In the 
long series of changes through which the 
body of a living animal passes from 
full functional activity to complete de- 
composition there are three chief stages, 
each of which may be arbitrarily taken as 
the end of life. There is the time at which 
consciousness is lost, the time at which 
the breath stops and the heart ceases to 
beat, and the time at which the muscles 
become rigid with the death-stiffening. 
The succession of the three events is 
always in the same order, but the inter- 
val of time between any two of them 
varies within very wide limits. For our 


purposes it will perhaps be best to take . 


the second as marking the end of life, 
to say that an animal is still alive so long 
as the heart is beating and air enters 
into and issues from the chest. 

It is very desirable that a discussion, 
the decision upon which must be of the 
utmost importance to physiology at 
least, should not be turned aside to any 
false issues. The question whether 
vivisection is a bad thing is in no wise 
settled by asserting that there are 
many things equally bad. Thus, to say 
that the evil wrought upon animals in 
the name of science is but a flea-bite 
compared to that done in the name of 
sport, is simply to bring forward a tu 
quoque argument of no real worth except 
to stop the mouths of particular oppo- 
nents. When an ardent sportsman, or 
when one, no sportsman himself, but 
having a theoretical admiration of the 
pleasures of the field, declaims against 
vivisection, it may be worth while to 


remind such a one of some of the agonies 
of sport—of the scenes which accom- 
pany a battue or a pigeon-match ; of 
wounded birds dragging their maimed 
bodies to some hidden covert, there to 
die a lingering death ; of the piercing 
squeals of the hunted hare ; of the last 
moments of the brave fox, when, after a 
fruitless struggle, the time comes for his 
living body to be torn by the pursuing 
hounds ; to ask him how often a living 
object of sport is by some purposeful 
sudden blow humanely killed “to put it 
out of its misery ;” to suggest to him as 
a matter of reflection that had we any 
satisfactory measure of pain, it would 
be found that all the pain which phy- 
siologists have caused since their science 
began, is less than that which the ani- 
mal creation has suffered in the field 
from the hands of the members of the 
two Houses of Parliament since the 
last General Election. It may be of 
use to say this to a sportsman ; but vivi- 
section is not thereby justified. It is 
no use saying it at all to those who are 
now agitating this question. They are 
equally opposed to cruelty in sport as to 
cruelty in science; but they are also 
wise in their generation. They see that 
there is far more hope of putting down 
the one than the other. Biologists 
and physiologists are at the present 
moment clearly in disrepute. To call 
them atheists, is to show oneself a man 
of spirit and intelligence. Following 
out their own science, along the path 
Nature has pointed out to them, they 
have run counter to many established 
opinions and cherished views. Divorced 
by the divergence of their respective 
methods in large measure from the 
mathematicians and physicists, to whom 
orthodoxy is easy, accused of material- 
ism, active in the support of Darwinism 
and evolution theories, believed by the 
many to have no faith,—their position 
not a little resembles that of the Jews 
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in the middle ages; they are just in 
the condition in which the accusation 
of cruelty is most tellingly made and 
most readily credited against them by a 
vulgar public. This the opponents of 
vivisection know full well ; and there- 
fore it is against the physiologists and 
not against the pigeon shooters that they 
make their complaint. They are even 
willing at the present to use the latter 
against the former. By and bye, if 
they are successful in this, they will 
move against sport, on the ground that 
it is far more cruel and has far less justi- 
fication than the vivisection which has 
been done away with. 

Nor is it any use to tell a far larger 
class, the eaters of meat, that the pain 
which physiology has caused since the 
time of Galen is far less than that which 
in any one week is caused in butchers’ 
shambles in providing flesh to fill the 
mouths of the people of London. 

Nor is it, on the other hand, any use 
to say that because many physiologists 
are kindly, humane men in private 
life, therefore the accusation of cruelty 
brought against them must be false. 
I know a physiologist who, after a 
day spent in experimental work, 
may be seen sitting in the evening 
with a favourite cat on his lap, an old 
dog by his side, and a new one at his 
feet; but I would not therefore 
guarantee that he had not been cruel 
inthe morning. He might be an angel 
in the bosom of his family, but a demon 
in the laboratory. 1 know a physiolo- 
gist of whom his friends have said, that 
had he not been so amiable he might 
have made a noise in the world, and yet 
who at the present moment is being 
accused of brutal cruelties. I feel that 
the accusation might be true. 

Nor is it of any use to say, though it 
may be said with perfect truth, that a 
great deal of the present agitation 
against vivisection is one of the many 
fruits of a mawkish sentimentalism 
which is stealing over the present 
generation, and by a lessening of man- 
liness is curtailing the good effects of 
increased enlightenment. The foolish 


of this world are often used to correct 
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the wise ; and actions brought about 
by a wrong sentimentalism may be in 
themselves right and good. 

The question whether it is desirable 
that man should continue to inflict the 
pains of death, or pains without death, 
on other animals, and if so, within what 
limits, is one which must be argued out 
on its own merits alone, and the dis- 
cussion of it will not be advanced by 
irrelevant considerations such as these 
on which we have dwelt. 

There are two aspects of the inquiry 
—one from the side of man, the other 
from the side of the animal. Let us 
first consider the question from the 
point of view of the animal. 

We have to determine the principles 
which govern or should govern the con- 
duct of man towards animals. One 
broad principle may be briefly stated: 
Unless man destroys animals, animals 
would soon destroy man. Mr. Tennyson 
has told us— 


‘Nature is one with rapine, a harm no 
preacher can heal ;” 


and Mr. Darwin has shown that the 
lives of all living beings are shaped by 
“the struggle for existence.” Man’s 
life is a struggle for existence with his 
fellow-men, with living animals and 
plants, and with the lifeless forces of 
the universe. The very conditions of 
his existence lay upon him the burden, 
and in so doing give him the right, to 
use the world around him, the lives of 
animals included, to aid him in his 
strife. Imagine the results of forbidding 
man to take away the lives of animals. 
Suppose, for instance, the whole human 
race were to form itself into a Society 
for the Prevention of the Destruction of 
Tigers. How many generations would 
pass before “the last man” provided a 
tumultuous crowd of tigers with the last 
human meal?!—possibly the indefati- 
gable Secretary of the Society sealing 
with his death his loyalty to the cause. 
Or, since tigers, like man, are carni- 
vorous, and might therefore be sup- 
posed more worthy of death than herbi- 
vorous creatures, let us suppose the 
efforts of the Society to be directed to- 
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wards the preservation of sheep. How 
many generations would pass before the 
face of the earth were covered with 
woolly flocks, and man were driven to 
lead a laborious, frugivorous, arboreal 
life on the tree-tops, or to earn a scanty 
subsistence on resuscitated Pfahlbauten, 
as being the only places where the 
necessities of the sheep would permit 
him to dwell? Did the reader ever by 
chance descend at early dawn into the 
kitchen and watch the convulsive agonies 
of a writhing heap of cockroaches 
drowning in the watery trap set for 
them by the cook overnight? What a 
scene of unutterable woe is that when 
judged from the standpoint of the cock- 
roach! But, if man were to deny him- 
self the right of vivisection or vivi- 
pression over the vermin which infest his 
home and bed, what would come of it? 

To be serious: man, if he is to live 
and prosper, must kill other animals. 
It is a duty laid upon him by the nature 
of things ; a duty, and therefore a right. 
Self-preservation demands it. But what 
Can 


do we mean by self-preservation ? 
we draw a line and say that he is justi- 
fied in slaying an animal for this pur- 


pose and not for that? We can only 
do so by applying the test of whether 
the death of the animal is useful to him 
orno. Whenever or wherever the death 
of an animal is of advantage either to 
himself or to the human society of 
which he is a unit, he is justified in 
slaying that animal. 

The success of the human race in the 
struggle for existence depends on man’s 
being well fed ; man is therefore justi- 
fied in slaying and eating a sheep. 
The success of the human race in the 
struggle for existence is dependent on 
knowledge being increased; man is 
therefore justified in slaying a frog or a 
rabbit, if it can be shown that human 
knowledge is thereby enlarged. 

Death is in itself painful. It is only 
by special means that the pangs amid 
which the ties of life are loosened can 
be done away with. The slaughter of 
an animal is therefore of necessity pain- 
ful, except in the special cases where 
means have been taken to do away with 
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pain. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred when an animal is slaughtered 
by man, it is the death of the animal 
which benefits man, the pain itself 
which accompanies the death does him 
no good at all. While justified, there- 
fore, in killing the animal, he is not 
justified in causing it pain. He is 
bound, in fact, to kill the animal in 
such a way as to cause as little pain as 
is consistent with his own interest. The 
death of a sheep in a butcher’s slaughter- 
house is painful ; but men cannot there- 
fore be said to do wrong in killing a sheep 
for food. They kill it with as little pain 
as is under the circumstances possible, 
They could not make the pain less, ex- 
cept by the introduction of elaborate 
and costly methods which would pro- 
bably ruin the butcher or spoil the 
meat, or at least, in the present state of 
our knowledge and of the market, do 
damage to the interests of mankind. 
The death of an ox, again, is more 
painful than that of a sheep; but men 
do. not therefore feel bound to live on 
mutton alone. They consider that the 
advantages of a mixed diet of beef 
and mutton justify them in inflicting 
that additional quantity of pain which 
is suffered whenever an ox is felled. 

In short, this, under one aspect, is a 
selfish world. The struggle for exist- 
ence is its guiding principle. If we 
believe that man is to govern the world, 
and he must either govern or succumb, 
then we must be prepared to use animals 
selfishly, if you please to call it so—to 
use animals for our advantage—to kill 
them when we have need of their deaths 
—to kill them with pain when the pain 
is for our benefit ; and inasmuch as the 
greater includes the less, to inflict pain 
without death where their pain does us 
good.' Our good is in fact the rule of 
our conduct towards animals. When- 
ever an animal is killed by man, or 
suffers pain at the hand of man, without 

1 Some writers have urged that while man 
is perfectly justified in ilding any number of 
animals, he is not justified in causing pain. 
From the point of view of the animal this is 
simply a grotesque absurdity ; from the point 
of view of man we shall have to speak of 
it later on. 
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benefit to man, or where the same benefit 
could be gained without the death or 
without the pain, then the death or the 
pain can be no longer justified. The 
man who inflicts them is a cruel man ; 
he no longer does good, but harm, to 
humanity, and humanity ought to stop 
his hand. 

I feel that I ought almost to apologize 
to the reader for having spent so much 
of his time over what are almost tru- 
isms; but so many absurd statements are 
continually being made, and so many 
whimsical ideas broached, that it seemed 
desirable to have a clear understanding 
concerning the principles which should 
guide our general conduct towards ani- 
mals before discussing the special sub- 
ject of vivisection. 

We have now to inquire whether the 
deaths and pains which the word vivi- 
section implies are, or have been, wrought 
for the benefit of mankind, inasmuch as 
they have led to knowledge and power 
which could not otherwise have been 
gained ; or whether they have not been 
wrought for the benefit of mankind, 
inasmuch as they have not led to know- 


ledge and power, or the power and 
knowledge might have been gained in 
some other way, or, being gained by 
many deaths and much pain, have been 
so small that mankind could well have 


done without them. I introduce the 
word death as well as pain, because, 
in spite of the etymology of the word, 
and the fact that vivisection suggests to 
the public mind pain only, and not death 
at all, the truth is, that in at least the 
great majority of cases vivisection does 
or ought to mean death only, and not 
pain at all. In the minds of those 
ignorant of physiology—and they are 
foremost, if not alone, in blaming vivi- 
section— much confusion has arisen 
from the different meanings attached to 
to the words “life” and “living.” I 
alluded to these in the beginning of 
this paper. To many such it is perhaps 
a revelation to learn that an animal may 
be kept alive—that is, with its heart in 
full working order, and its respiratory 
movements continuing with perfect 
regularity—for hours and hours after all 
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signs of consciousness have disappeared. 
All operations performed on such an 
animal would come under the term 
vivisection ; but in the total absence of 
all signs of consciousness it would be 
absurd to speak of pain. It would per- 
haps be a still greater revelation to such 
to learn that a frog, at a later stage in 
the series of events which we class 
together as death—when its brain and 
spinal cord have been instantaneously 
destroyed by an operation the pain of 
which may be said to be infinitesimal, 
and its heart removed at a time when 
feeling is impossible—may yet be made 
by proper means to kick and jump and 
move its body about in almost all 
possible ways. Any operation performed 
on the body of such a frog would by 
many be still called vivisection ; but to 
speak of such a mere mass of muscle 
and nerve as suffering pain, is about as 
truthful and rational as to say that it is 
cruel to cut down a tree, though a silly, 
ignorant looker-on might shriek when 
the leg moved, for about the same cause 
and with the same reason that the 
African grovels before his Fetish. 

Did the reader ever see a rabbit com- 
pletely under the influence of Chloral ? 
Lying prostrate, with flaccid limbs, with 
head sunk back on the limp neck, mo- 
tionless and still, at first sight it seems 
quite dead and gone. But a gentle 
heaving of the body, a rise and a fall 
every few seconds, tells you that it still 
breathes; and a. finger placed on the 
chest may feel the quick throb of the 
still beating heart. You pull it and 
pinch it ; it does not move. You prick 
with a needle the exquisitely sensitive 
cornea of its eye ; it makes no sign, save 
only perhaps a wink. You make a great 
cut through its skin with a sharp knife ; 
it does not wince. You handle and 
divide and pinch nerves which in our- 
selves are full of feeling ; it gives no sign 
of pain. Yet it is full of action. To 
the physiologist its body, though poor 
in what the vulgar call life, is still the 
stage of manifold events, and each event 
a problem with a crowd of still harder 
problems at its back. He therefore 
brings to bear on this breathing, pulsa- 
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ting, but otherwise quiescent frame, the 
instruments which are the tools of his 
research. He takes deft tracings of the 
ebb and flow of blood in the wideningand 
narrowing vessels ; he measures the time 
and the force of each throb of the heart, 
while by light galvanic touches he stirs 
this part or quiets that; he takes note 
of the rise and fall of the chest-walls, as 
they quicken or grow slow, as they wax 
or wane, under this influence or that ; 
he gathers the juice which pours fror 
one or another gland ; he divides this 
nerve, he stimulates that, and marks the 
result of each ; he brings subtle poisons 
to bear on the whole frame, or on parts ; 
and having done what he wished to do, 
having obtained, in the shape of careful 
notes or delicate tracings, answers to the 
questions he wished to put, he finishes 
a painless death by the removal of all 
the blood from the body, or by any other 
means that best suit him at the time. 
T am not exaggerating when I say that 
this is at the present day one of the com- 
monest forms of vivisectional experi- 
ment; this is what newspaper writers 
speak of as “torture,” and on the 
strength of it accuse cultivated physio- 
logists of barbaric cruelty. 

A dog under chloroform or morphia 
may be brought to very nearly the same 
condition as a rabbit under chloral ; but 
as far as my experience goes, the same 
long duration of complete quiescence is 
maintained with greater difficulty. Dogs 
sometimes howl under chloroform or 
morphia when nothing is being done to 
them, and under circumstances in which 
they can be suffering no pain. At the 
moment when the chloroform begins to 
take effect upon them,when probably con- 
fused carnivorous visions chase through 
their brains, the howling is often exces- 
sive. Anyone who knows anything 
about the administration of chloroform 
to human beings is well aware how fre- 
quent cries and noises are in the stage of 
excitement, and how littie dependence 
can be placed on them as signs of pain. 

In a large number of cases, then, 
where anesthetics of one kind or 
another are used, vivisectional experi- 
ments cause no pain at all; and, as far 


as I know, in this country at least, 
physiologists always use anesthetics 
where they can. They do so not only 
for the sake of the animal, but also for 
the sake of the experiment itself. Un- 
less they are studying actual manifesta- 
tions of feeling, pain with all its con- 
sequences is a disturbing element which 
must by all possible means be elimi- 
nated if the experiment is to have its 
due value. The apparent lifelessness of 
the animal is the physiologist’s oppor- 
tunity ; struggling limbs would utterly 
defeat his aims, and a sudden start 
might wreck his whole experiment. 
Chloroform and other anesthetics have 
immensely lessened human suffering, not 
only bysimply diminishing pain, but even 
still more by putting it in the power of 
the surgeon to perform operations which 
he otherwise would not dare to attempt. 
In the same way they have powerfully 
aided the progress of physiology by 
rendering possible new experiments, and 
by allowing the investigator to analyse 
securely phenomena which otherwise 
would, perhaps for ever, have remained 
confused through the disturbances 
caused by pain. 

There are some experiments, however, 
requiring vivisection, in which the use 
of chloral or other anesthetics is, for 
various reasons, inadmissible or undesi- 
rable. These form two classes. In the 
first and most numerous the experiment is. 
generally a short one and quickly carried 
out, and the pain slight and transient. 
It is of course impossible for anyone to. 
judge truly of the pain felt by any other 
body, and we may err in two ways in 
estimating the pain felt by animals. 
We may over-estimate or under-estimate 
it. Perhaps a rough but tolerably safe 
test of great pain or distress may be 
gained by noting whether the animal is 
willing to eat or no. When a rabbit, 
for instance, not previously starved, 
begins to munch carrots immediately 
after an operation, or even continues to 
munch during the greater part of the 
time the operation is being performed, 
it is only fair to conclude that the 
operation cannot be very painful. I 
may add, that in the experience of ex- 
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perimental physiologists, the skin of the 
dog and the rabbit—allowance being 
made for individual peculiarities—is not 
nearly so sensitive as the human skin. 

The second class of experiments car- 
ried on without anesthetics, those en- 
tailing a considerable amount of pain, 
are not only by far the least numerous, 
but must of necessity become less and less 
numerous as phystology advances, The 
end which the physiologist has in view 
is to analyse the life of any being into 
its constituent factors. As his science 
advances, he becomes more and more 
able to disengage any one of these 
factors from the rest, and so to study 
it by itself. He can already, as we 
have seen, study the complicated phe- 
nomena of the circulation of the blood, 
of respiration, of various kinds of move- 
ment, quite apart from and independ- 
ent of the presence of consciousness. 
As his knowledge widens and his 
means of research multiply, this 
power of analysis will grow more and 
more; and by and bye, if physiology 
be allowed free scope for its develop- 
ment, there will come a day when the 
physiologist in his experimental in- 
quiries will cause pain then, and then 
only, when pain is the actual object of 
his study. And that he will probably 
study best upon himself. 

At the present day, the greatest 
amount of pain to animals is probably 
caused in experiments which perhaps 
hardly come under the title of vivisec- 
tion, experiments in which the effects of 
starvation or of insufficient food, or the 
actions of poisons, are being studied. 
These, however, lead to valuable re- 
sults. The pain which is .the greatest 
in amount and the least worthy in 
object is the pain which comes to 
animals whose bodies have been used 
as tests to ascertain the poisonous 
nature of some suspected material ; 
but this is a matter of the witness- 
box, not of physiology. 

We may conclude, then, that physio- 
logists are the cause to animals of much 
death, of a good deal of slight pain, and 
of some amount of severe pain. A very 
active physiologist will, for instance, in 


a year be the means of bringing about, 
for the sake of science, as much death 
as a small village will in a week for 
the sake of its mouths and its fun, and 
will give rise to about as much pain as 
a not too enthusiastic sportsman in a 
short sporting season. 

We have now to ask what justifica- 
tion does he plead for this death and 
this pain? What good to mankind is 
thereby wrought which could not other- 
wise be gained ? 

His answer is, that the science of 
physiology is thereby advanced, that 
our knowledge of the laws of life has 
in the main been won by experiments 
on living animals. He of course can- 
not, and no one can, tell the “ might 
have been.” Without any such experi- 
ments, physics and chemistry, aided by 
mathematics, might have synthetically 
resolved the problems of Jife (though 
even then it might be said that both 
physics and chemistry sprang from the 
older biologic lore, and not so long ago 
a common physiological preparation, the 
muscle and nerve of a frog, started a 
new epoch in physics); but, as a matter 
of history, experiments on living animals 
have been the stepping-stones of physio- 
logical progress. 

The great Vesalius, the founder of 
modern anatomy, turning his thoughts 
to the uses of the structures he had so 
well described, saw clearly that the 
problems opening up before him could 
be settled only by: vivisection. In his 
great work, “ De Corporis Humani Fa- 
brica” may be read the evidence, not 
only-that he performed experiments on 
living animals, but that, had he not in so 
inscrutable a way forsaken the arduous 
pleasures of learning for the gossip of a 
court, those- experiments would have 
led him up to and probably beyond 
the discovery which years afterwards 
marked an epoch in physiology, and 
made the name of Harvey immortal. 
He, indeed, sowed the seed whose 
fruit Harvey reaped. The corner-stone 
of physiology, the doctrine of the circu- 
lation of the blood, was not built up 
without death and pain to animals. To- 
day, it is true, much of the evidence 
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touching the flow of blood may be 
shown on a dead body, yet the full proof 
cannot be given even now without an 
experiment on a living creature ; and 
certainly Harvey’s thoughts were guided 
by his study of the living palpitating 
heart and the motions of the living 
arteries, quite as much as by the sugges- 
tions coming from dead valves and veins. 

After Harvey came Haller, whose 
keen intellect dispersed the misty no- 
tions of the spiritualists, and by the es- 
tablishment of the doctrine of “ irrita- 
bility” laid the foundations of the true 
physiology of the nervous system: 
he too, in his work, wrought death and 
suffering on animals. 

Another great step onward was made 
when Charles Bell and Majendie, by 
experiments on animals more painful 
than any of the present day, traced 
out the distinction between motor and 
sensory nerves ; and yet another, when 
Marshall Hall and others demonstrated 
by vivisections the widespread occurrence 
and vast importance of reflex actions. 

What was begun with death and pain 
has been carried forward by the same 
means. I assert deliberately that all 
our real knowledge of the physiology 
of the nervous system—compared with 
which all the rest of physiology, judged 
either from a practical or from a theo- 
retical point of view, is a mere append- 
age—has been gained by experiment, 
that its fundamental truths have come 
to us through inquiries entailing more 
or less vivisection. By meditating over 
the differences in structure visible in 
the nervous systems of different ani- 
mals, a shrewd observer might guess at 
the use of some particular part; but 
till verified by experiment, the guess 
would remain a guess ; and experiment 
shows that such guesses may be entirely 
wrong. Where experiment has given 
a clue, careful observations have fre- 
quently thrown light on physiologi- 
cal problems. Without the experi- 
mental clue, the phenomena would ever 
have remained a hopeless puzzle, or 
have served to bolster up some base- 
less fancy. What disease, or what 
structure in what animal, could ever 
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have made us. acquainted with that 
“inhibitory” function of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve which the vivisectional 
experiment of Weber first detected? 
What a light that one experiment has 
thrown on the working of the nervous 
system! What disease could have told us 
that which we have learnt from the ex- 
periments of Du Bois-Reymond and of 
Pfliiger? Where would physiological 
science be now if the labours of Flourens, 
Brown-Séquard, Schiff, Vulpian, Goltz, 
Waller, and others, were suddenly wiped 
away from the records of the past? 
Yet each of these names recalls long 
series of experiments, some of them 
painful in character, on living animals. 

I repeat,take away from the physiology 
of the nervous system the backbone of 
experimental knowledge, and it would 
fall into a shapeless huddled mass. 

The chemistry of living beings, one 
would imagine at first thoughts, might 
be investigated without distressing the 
organisms which formed the subjects of 
research. The labours of Lavoisier and 
Priestley, who first made clear the 
chemistry of respiration, if they entailed 
no use of the knife, caused at times a no 
less painful suffocation ; while the great 
advances which have been made in this 
branch of the study during the last 
quarter of a century, and are still being 
made, necessitate almost daily vivisec- 
tion, in order that the gases of the blood 
may be studied in exactly the same con- 
dition as they are in the living body. 
Even still more bloody has been the 
path by following which we have gained 
the knowledge we now possess of the 
chemistry of digestion and nutrition. I 
have only to mention the names of 
Bidder and Schmidt and Bernard, to 
call to the mind of the physiological 
student important results, nearly all 
reached through vivisection. The shifts 
and changes of the elements within our 
body are too subtle and complex to be 
divined from the results of the chemical 
laboratory ; the physiologist has to 
search for them within the body, and 
to mark the compounds changing in 
the very spot where they change ; other- 
wise all is guess-work. 
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Among the labours of the present 
generation, none perhaps have already 
more far-reaching results, none hold 
out more promise of fruit in the future, 
than those which bear on the influence 
of the nervous system over the circula- 
tion of the blood and over nutrition. 
The knowledge we are gradually ac- 
quiring of the subtle nervous bonds 
which bind together the unconscious 
members of the animal commonwealth, 
which make each part or organ at once 
the slave and guardian of every other, 
and which with cords of nervous sym- 
pathy draw each moiety of the body to 
work for the good of all, is putting a 
new aspect on physiology, and throwing 
many a gleam of light into the very 
darkest regions of the science. The 
words “inflammation” and “fever,” 
bandied about of old as mystery-words, 
sounding much but signifying little— 
shuttlecocks tossed to and fro from one 
school of doctrinaire pathologists to 
another—now at last, through the 
labours of modern physiology, seem in 
a fair way of being understood. That 
understanding, when it is complete, will 
have been gained step by step through 
experiments on living animals, one of 
the first of which was Claude Bernard’s 
research on vaso-motor nerves.! 

There still remains the question, 
What good does physiology bring to 
mankind? Of the value of physiology 
as a not insignificant segment of the 
circle of universal knowledge, nothing 
need be said; where saying aught is 
necessary, it would be useless. Nor 


1 The great importance of the vaso-motor 
system justly led Mr. Huxley to introduce 


into his Elementary Lessons in Physiology 
Bernard’s fundamental experiment with some 
such words as ‘‘a rabbit may be made to 
blush artificially by dividing the sympathetic 
nerve.” A writer, apparently biassed by the 


memories of his own boyhood, has accused 
Mr. Huxley of thereby dangerously inciting 


boys and girls to cruelty, as if the division of 
the sympathetic nerve were the sort of thing 
a schoolboy might do with a pocket-knife 
and a bit of string. Isit any use to enlighten 
the malevolent ignorance of such minds by 
telling them that many physiological expe- 
riments require such skill and care as make 
ordinary surgical operations seem rough and 


easy proceedings ? 


need much be said concerning the 
practical value of physiology as a basis 
for the conduct of life. So long as men 
refuse to learn or to listen to physiology 
in order that they may the better use 
their bodies, it would be hopeless and 
useless to talk of the day when they 
may come to it for instruction how to 
form their minds and mould their 
natures. It will be enough for my 
present purpose to point out briefly the. 
relations of physiology to the practical 
art of medicine. 

These are twofold. In the first 
place, the medical profession is largely 
indebted to physiology on account of 
special discoveries and particular ex- 
perimental researches. If we regard 
the profession simply as a body of men 
who possess or should possess a remedy 
for every disease, this may seem an 
exaggerated statement. Many of the 
remedies in use or in vogue at the 
present day have been discovered by 
chance, borrowed from ignorant savages, 
or lighted on by blind ‘trials. Physi- 
ology can lay no claim to the introduc- 
tion of opium or quinine. Where 
specific remedies have been suggested 
by physiological results or theories, it 
has not seldom happened that the re- 
medies, though useful, have been given 
for a wrong reason, or have done good 
in a way which was not expected. 

3ut if we look upon the medical profes- 
sion as a body of men, cunning to detect 
the nature and to forecast the issues of the 
bodily ills under which we suffer, skilful 
in the use of means to avoid or to lessen 
those ills, rich in resources whereby pain 
is diminished and dangerous maladies 
artfully guided to a happy end, then we 
owe physiology many and great debts. 
Did the reader ever suffer, or witness 
others suffer, with subsequent relief, a 
severe surgical operation ? ifso, let him re- 
vere the name of John Hunter, the father 
of modern surgery. But Hunter was em- 
phatically a physiologist; his surgery 
was but the carrying into practice of 
physiological ideas, many of which 
were got by experiments on living 
animals. Does the reader know that in 
all great surgical operations there are 





















moments of imminent danger lest life 
steal away in gushes of blood from the 
divided vessels, danger now securely met 
by ligatures scientifically and deftly 
tied? Does he know that there was a 
time when the danger was imperfectly 
met by hot searing-irons and other rude 
means, and that the introduction of 
ligatures, with their proper application, 
is due to experiments, cruel experiments, 
if you like, on dogs and other dumb 
animals, experiments eminently physio- 
logical in their nature, about which 
much may be read in the book of Jones 
on Hemorrhage? Even now, year by 
year, the scientific surgeon, by experi- 
ments on animals, is at once adding to 
physiological knowledge and bettering 
his treatment of wounded or diseased 
arteries. Has the reader seen anyone 
once stricken by .paralysis, or bowed 
down by some nervous malady, yet 
afterwards made whole and brought 
back to fair, if not vigorous, health ? 
The advice which turned such a one 
towards recovery was based on know- 
ledge originally drawn from the vivi- 
sectional experiments of physiologists, 
and made safe by matured experience. 
Or has he watched any dear friend 
fading away in that terrible malady 
diabetes, after rejoicing that for a season 
he seemed to be gathering strength and 
ceasing to fail, even if not regaining 
health? The only gleam of light into 
that mysterious disease which we pos- 
sess, came from the vivisectional re- 
searches of Claude Bernard on the 
formation of glycogen in the liver; 
and by judiciously acting upon the 
results of those researches the skilful 
physician can sometimes stay its ravages. 
He cannot cure it even now ; and unless 
some empiric remedy be found by chance, 
will never cure it, until, by the death 
of many animals in the physiological 
laboratory, the mystery of the glycogenic 
function of the liver be cleared up. 

But why need I go on adding one 
special benefit to another? They may 
be all summed up in one sentence, 
which embodies the whole relation of 
physiology to the medical profession. 
The art of medicine is the science of 
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physiology applied to detailed vital 
phenomena by the help of a wisdom 
which comes of enlightened experience, 
and an ingenuity which is born of prac- 
tice. Were there not a single case on 
record in which physiology had given 
special and direct help to the cure of 
the sick, there would still remain the 
great truth that the ideas of physiology 
are the mother ideas of medicine. The 
physiologist, unencumbered by the care 
of the sick, not weighted by the burden 
of desiring some immediate practical 
result, is the pioneer into the dark 
places of vital actions. The truths 
which he discovers in his laboratory pass 
over at once to the practitioner, busy in 
a constant struggle with the puzzling 
complexity of corporeal events: in his 
hands they are sifted, extended, and 
multiplied. The property of the phy- 
siologist alone, they might perhaps lie 
barren; used by the physician or sur- 
geon, they soon bear fruit. The hint 
given by a physiologist of the past 
generation becomes a household word 
with the doctors of the present, and 
their records in turn offer rich stores of 
suggestive and corrective facts for the 
physiologists of the generation to come. 
Take away from the practical art of 
medicine the theoretical truths of phy- 
siology, and you would have left a 
crowd of busy idlers in full strife over 
fantastic ideas. The reader has laughed 
with Moliére over the follies of the doc- 
trinaire physicians of times gone by. 
He has to thank experimental physi- 
ology that he has not the same follies 
to laugh over and to suffer from 
now. The so-called practical man is 
ever prone to entangle himself in and 
guide his conduct by baseless specu- 
lations. Such has been the case with 
medicine. The history of medicine in 
past centuries is largely occupied with 
the conflicts of contending schools of 
pathology—schools which arose from 
this or that master putting forward a 
fancy, or a fragment of truth, as the 
basis of all medical judgment. These 
have given place in the present century 
to a rational pathology, which knows 
no school and swears to the words of 
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no master, but is slowly and surely 
unravelling, bit by bit, the many sepa- 
rate tangled knots of disease. They 
have given place because men have 
come to see that maladies can only be 
mastered through a scientific compre- 
hension of the nature of disease; that 
pathology, the science of disease, being 
a part of, is inseparable from, physi- 
ology, the science of life; that the 
methods of both are the same, for in 
each a sagacious observation starts an 
inquiry, which a well-directed series of 
experiments brings to a successful end. 

Many, if not most, of these experi- 
ments must be made on living beings. 
Hence it is that animals are killed and 
suffer pain, in order that physiological 
knowledge may be inereased, and disease 
made less. 

Take away from the art of medicine 
all that with which physiology has en- 
riched it, and the surgeon or the phy- 
sician of to-day would be little better 
than a mystery-man, or a quack vendor 
of chance-gotten drugs. Take out of 
the present system of physiology all 
that has been gained by experiments 
on living animals, and the whole struc- 
ture would collapse, leaving nothing 
but a few isolated facts of human 
experience. 

As far as we can see, what has been 
will be. The physiology of the future, 
if not hampered by any ignorant re- 
straint, will, out of the death of animals, 
continue to press further and further 
into the mystery of—and year by year 
bring the physician, and not the phy- 
sician only, but everyone, power to 
prolong, to strengthen, and to purify— 
the life of man. By no other way can 
man hope to gain this end. He is 
thereby justified for the death he causes 
and the pain he gives. 


We have yet to consider this question 
in its other aspect ; we have to examine, 
not only the effects of vivisection as far 
as animals are concerned, but also its 
influence on man himself. Little, how- 
ever, need be said. Necessary vivisec- 
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tion, we have shown, cannot be called 
cruel, The question of the necessity of 
any particular case can only be judged 
by the investigator himself. I con- 
tent myself with asserting that any 
attempt to draw up for the guidance 
of others a general definition of neces- 
sary and unnecessary vivisection must 
prove utterly futile. Only he who is 
making an inquiry knows his own needs, 
If he experiments recklessly and need- 
lessly, he becomes cruel, and, being cruel, 
will thereby be the worse. But if he ex- 
periments carefully and heedfully, never 
causing pain where it could be avoided, 
never sacrificing a life without having 
in view some object, to attain which 
there seemed no other way, remember- 
ing that whoever “tortures” either 
dead or living nature carelessly 
will get no true response, there is no 
reason why his moral nature should 
suffer even ever so little tarnish. On 
the contrary, experience teaches us that 
earnest physiologists, who have killed 
animals in the single hope of gaining 
new truths or of making old ones plain, 
have grown more gentle and more care- 
ful the longer they worked and the 
more experiments they made. 

The effects of vivisection on the 
moral nature of man may fairly be 
tested by experience. There are in 
this country several physiologists, my- 
self among the number, who have for 
several years performed experiments 
on living animals. We have done re- 
peatedly the things which a distin- 
guished lady has seen fit to say “are 
best spoken of as nameless.” I can 
confidently appeal to all who know us, 
whether they have seen any deteriora- 
tion in our moral nature as the result 
of our work ; whether we are to-day less 
careful of giving pain than we were 
when we began to experiment ; whether 
they can trace in us any lessening of that 
sympathy with dumb animals which all 
men should feel even in the very 
thickest of the struggle for existence. 


Micuaet Foster. 








